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those  first  affections, 


Those  shadowy  recollections, 

Which,  be  they  what  they  may, 

Are  yet  the  fountain  light  of  all  om  day." 

Wordsworth. 
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A     WOMAK'S     STORY. 


CHAPTEE  I. 


Theirs  is  the  task  to  succour  the  distress'd, 
To  feed  the  hungry,  to  console  the  sad, 

To  pour  the  balm  upon  the  wounded  breast, 
And  find  dear  Pity,  even  for  the  bad." 

Chables  Mackay. 


I  DESIRED  that  Helen  should  go  early  to 
Mrs.  Joseph  Greeners ;  and  the  '  early/  at 
that  time,  was  seven — the  late,  ^  nine ;'  it 
would  have  been  considered  equivalent  to  an 
affront  to  delay  a  visit  until  nine,  without  an 
expressed  excuse.  And  then  tea  and  coffee 
were  accompanied  by  solid  toast,  and  bread 
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and  butter,  delicately  rolled,  as  well  as  cakes, 
all  ready  in  the  first  reception  room,  where  you 
were  expected  to  sit  down  and  partake  of  the 
fare,  not  merely  to  taste  it.  My  object  in  going 
early  was  to  hear  the  company  announced,  and 
to  see  them  enter ;  but  she  laughed,  and  re- 
fused, saying  if  she  did,  she  should  miss  what 
the  actors  call  their  ^reception,'  and  she  wished 
me  to  know  what  a  sensation  ^  my  little  Helen ' 
could  create. 

She  looked  charming,  and  was  dressed  with 
such  simplicity,  and  good  taste,  that  she 
really  did  not  appear  eighteen.  Her  dress  was 
white  lace,  over  white  satin  ;  a  beautiful 
bouquet  of  heaths  and  wild  roses  compressed 
its  folds  on  her  bosom,  and  her  dark  hair, 
parted  in  the  centre  of  her  low,  but  orb-like 
forehead,  was  arranged  according  to  what  I 
must  call,  the  very  ugly  fashion  of  the  times^ 
in  two  large  bows  on  the  top  of  the  head;  a 
small  bouquet  of  wild  roses  fell  a  little  on  the 
left  side.  Necklace  and  ear-rings  of  white 
twisted  beads,  which  it  was  courtesy  to  con- 
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sider  pearl,  completed  her  toilette ;  and  the 
cassolette  depended  from  a  ring  on  her  pretty 
finger. 

I  like  to  think  of  Mrs.  Joseph  Greene  ;  she 
is  worth  remembering.  It  is  so  pleasant  to 
recal  the  good  and  the  graceful,  the  wise  and 
the  witty ;  not  that  Mrs.  Joseph  Greene  was 
witty ;  had  she  been  so,  she  would  have  failed 
to  be  so  high  a  favourite  with  wits,  who,  of  all 
people,  the  most  thoroughly  covet  monopoly. 
Our  hostess  for  the  evening,  though  she  filled 
the  room  with  distinguished  guests,  did  not 
seek  to  sweep  into  a  circle  all  the  notorious 
people  she  had  ever  heard  of,  and  invite  stupid 
people  to  look  at  them.  She  admired  what 
was  good  and  clever,  and  naturally  noble  ;  she 
appreciated  the  creative  faculty,  whether  de- 
veloped in  a  statue,  a  painting  or  a  poem. 
And  she  had  an  intense  pleasure  in  minister- 
ing to  the  enjoyment  of  those  she  respected 
and  admired.  The  fashionable  world  attended 
her  parties,  because  she  was  by  birth  and  educa- 
tion one  of  themselves;  and  all  agreed,  '^  that 
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though  they  did  sometimes  meet '  odd  persons ' 
at  her  house,  no  other  reunions,  were  half  so 
brilliant ;  there  was  always  something  *  going 
on,'  something  to  see  or  hear."  The  literary 
and  artistic  world  accepted  Mrs.  Joseph 
Greene's  invitations  for  their  own  several 
reasons;  some  appreciated  and  enjoyed  the 
society ;  others  were  fascinated  by  the  music, 
which  was  Mone '  at  intervals,  so  as  to  give 
time  to  the  talkers  to  talk  out,  and  it  was 
always  of  a  quality  that  commanded  silence, 
even  in  a  London  drawing-room ;  others, 
generally  timid  young  authors,  who  were 
trying  their  wings,  longing  to  be  seen  where 
everybody  went,  were  flattered  and  proud,  at 
receiving  an  introduction  to  a  lord,  be  he 
ever  so  empty,  and  liked  to  say,  "  I  met 
Lady  Caroline  Cust  at  Mrs.  Joseph  Greene's, 
and  her  ladyship  said  to  me — " 

All  distinguished  by  God's  brightest,  if  not 
best,  gift  to  his  creatures — the  gift  of  genius 
in  its  several  manifestations — were  welcomed, 
not  with  an  overstrained  politeness,  or  an  air  of 
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patronage,  whict  is  an  insult  to  a  high  spirit, 
but  with  a  smile  from  eye  and  lip — a  frank,  yet 
gentle,  greeting,  which,  as  Helen  said,  '^  would 
make  a  mountain  hare  feel  at  home  at  St. 
James's/* 

Mrs.  Joseph  Greene  understood  the  rights 
and  duties  of  society  to  perfection,  and  the 
house  was  admirably  furnished  and  arranged. 
The  beau  monde — the  ladies,  at  least — did  not 
lounge  then  as  they  do  now ;  indeed,  I  can 
honestly  declare,  that  the  other  morning  I  was 
petrified  to  see  a  small,  pretty  head,  shoulders 
and  arms,  arise  out  of  a  heap  of  many-coloured 
gauze,  and  float  itself  off  a  sofa  in  a  cloud  of 
drapery,  where  I  really  thought  the  house- 
maid had  left  an  unfolded  mass  of  lace-curtains. 
Thirty  years  ago  it  was  the  gentlemen  who 
lounged,  the  ladies  sat  upright,  after  the  habit 
of  Queen  Charlotte,  and  ^^ prie  dieu,^^  and 
^'chaises  longues,^'  and  conversation -sofas,  and 
all  the  family  of  easy  seats^  which  now  roll 
about  our  drawing-rooms,  were  confined  to  our 
bed-chambers,  and  would  have  been  considered 
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intrusive,  or  even  improper,  in  decorous  and 
dignified  reception-rooms,  where  the  em- 
broidered chairs  stood  in  their  proper  places, 
and  ladies,  in  tight  stays,  short  waists,  and 
narrow  dresses,  sat  upon  them,  in  seeming  up- 
uprightness,  and  talked  to  each  other- — after 
being  introduced  to  their  neighbours.  Lounging 
and  frock-coats,  and  black  neck-ties,  came  in 
with  the  Reform  Bill ;  and  since  then,  I  must 
say,  every  young  man  with  whom  you  speak 
smells  of  tobacco,  and  behaves  as  if  he  thought 
politeness  a  badge  of  slavery.  It  is  astonish- 
ing how  the  manners,  and  tastes,  and  standards 
of  right  and  wrong  change  ;  this  process  goes 
on  imperceptibly ;  and  it  is  only  when  looking 
back  from  the  Vantage  ground  of  time,  we  note 
the  marvellous  difference  between  yesterday 
and  to-day. 

There  was  no  more  forn)  or  restraint  in  this 
generous  house  than  that  which  appeared  to 
growof  itself  out  of  the  recognized  and  well-bred 
manners  of  the  time  ;  perhaps  some  of  the  nou- 
veaux  riches  were  the  most  uncomfortable,  for 
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they  entertained  then,  as  I  believe  they  do  now, 
a  singularly  vulgar  idea,  that  book-makers  ob- 
serve them,  to  put  them  in  print ;  while  really 
there  is  nothing  so  singular  or  peculiar  about 
them,  as  to  render  them  worth  the  trouble. 
"  Oh,  please  !'^  I  heard  one  of  those  shy  ladies 
of  golden  rank  say  (shy  people  are  always 
thinking  of  themselves,  and  what  other  people 
think  of  them) — "  oh,  please,  my  dear  Miss 
Lyndsey,  don't  put  me  in  a  book  !" 

^^  Put  your  ladyship  in  a  book  !''  repeated 
Helen,  looking  so  sweet  and  simple,  *'  oh  ! 
dear  no  !  what  could  you  do  there  V^ 

The  poor  lady  seemed  so  disappointed  ! 

But  I  must  say  a  little  more  about  Mrs. 
Joseph  Greene,  for  since  her  sun  went  down 
calmly,  and  with  the  dignity  which  character- 
ized her  life,  there  has  been  no  neutral  ground 
in  London,  where  the  world  of  fashion  could 
meet  the  world  of  letters — which,  were  it  true 
to  its  own  dignity,  and  united^  instead  of  being 
broken  into  cliques  and  cabals,  might  guide,  if 
not  govern  the  universe.     Now-a-days,  during 
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*  the  season '  in  London,  the  presidents  of  the 
various  learned  societies  send  out  astoundingly 
large  cards  to  the  members  of  their  own 
bodies,  and  those  whom  they  delight  to 
honour,  who,  appreciating  the  compliment, 
flock  to  the  residence  at  the  appointed  hour, 
are  received  en  prince,  make  their  bow,  recog- 
nize their  acquaintance,  chat  a  little,  take  a 
little  tea  or  coffee,  and  depart.  A  list  of  the 
company  appears  in  the  next  morning's  papers^ 
and  is  read  over  by  the  men  at  the  clubs, 
who  exclaim,  "  Why  Bootile  is  in  town,  he 

was  at last  night,''  or  "  What  a  cram  it 

was  at  the  Geographical,  or  Geological,  last 
evening!''  Now  that,  I  take  it,  is  little  more  than 
a  show  of  heads  or  hands,  to  tell  the  numbers 
of  a  great  and  useful  body ;  but  I  cannot  think 
it  'society.'  I  know  in  the  country,  that 
when  farmers  meet  farmers,  they  talk  about 
farming  matters,  and  when  country  gentlemen 
meet  only  country  gentlemen,  their  ideas  run 
in  the  same  railroad ;  so  I  think,  when  anti- 
quaries only  meet  antiquaries,  and  the  geogra- 
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phical  meet  only  the  geographical,  there  can- 
not be  ^  society '  upon  a  broad  and  useful  scale; 
one  set  of  ideas  bows  to  a  similar  set  of  ideas  at 
the  opposite  side  of  the  room,  that  is  all.  I 
know  that  like  may  go  on  meeting  like  for 
ever,  and  be  dull  work.  Poor  Helen  used 
to  say  that  society,  to  be  piquant,  must  re- 
semble a  fresh  salad,  be  composed ,  of  many 
ingredients,  and  all  of  them  good  of  their  kind. 
Perhaps  the  fault  is  mine,  and  that  I  do  not 
appreciate,  as  in  *  Lang  Syne/  I  am  willing  to 
admit  that  we  do  scores  of  things  which  we 
ought  to  have  done,  yet  did  not  do  in  those 
days,  but  I  am  only  speaking  of  society  ;  there 
is  no  lack  of  artistic  soirees,  where  artists 
confirm  each  other  in  their  prejudices,  and 
abuse  the  foreign  '  schools,'  or  stand  on  debate- 
able  ground,  to  determine  whether  we  are  to 
paint  what  is  ugly  and  unnatural,  because  some 
painters  long  ago  having  no  eye  or  soul  for 
beauty  dotted  and  worked  away  very  hard  in- 
deed, to  make  what  was' true  appear  disagree- 
able ;  or  discuss  if  it  be  better  to  be  content  with 
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nature,  taking  beauty  for  the  rule,  deformity 
the  exception ;  of  course,  they  never  agree 
on  this  predetermined  point — leaving  it  just 
as  they  found  it.  There  are  literary  soirees, 
which,  from  all  I  hear,  are  simply  gatherings 
of  a  clique,  at  the  residence  of  the  clique 
idol,  and,  whoever  the  idol  is,  where  you 
meet  those  of  the  same  way  of  thinking 
precisely.  It  used  to  be  the  fashion  in 
my  young  days,  to  write  only  of  the  upper 
classes ;  all  the  books  were  about  lords  and 
ladies,  very  grand,  dignified,  and  tiresome, 
just  as  if  the  world  belonged  to  them  alto- 
gether, and  there  were  no  other  people  in  it. 
Miss  Edgeworth  and  Sir  Walter  Scott  broke 
new  ground,  and  mingled  the  classes  as  in  life 
they  are  mingled,  and  interested  us  in  both 
rich  and  poor.  But  it  seems  now,  as  if  that 
was  all  wrong,  for  the  most  popular  clique 
make  it  out,  that  every  well-born,  well- 
educated  lady  and  gentleman,  even  if  they 
really  obey  the  command,  and  give  '  half  their 
goods  to  feed  the  poor,'  have  no  right  to  the 
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other  half,  no  right  at  all  to  Mo  what 
they  like  with  their  own.'  I  often  recall 
some  of  Helen's  observations.  Literature 
seems  to  me  topsy-turvied ;  the  rich  long  ago^ 
even  since  the  feudal  times,  used  to  rob  the 
poor,  but  now  the  poor  are  set  to  rob  the 
rich.  In  this  low-class  literature — or,  I  sup- 
pose I  should  write  '  literature  of  the  lower 
classes' — every  man  who  speaks  good  English, 
and  wears  a  well  made  coat — is  a  thief  and  a 
robber,  but  every  man,  who  among  other 
murders,  murders  the  queen's  English,  and 
flutters  in  rags,  is  a  '  noble  of  nature  ;'  litera- 
ture travels  on  Irish  jaunting  cars,  seeing  only 
one  side  ot  a  road.  Another  thing  seems  so 
strange,  there  is  just  now  a  clique  of  uncomfort- 
able ladies,  or  ladies  that  are  not  comfortable, 
creating  a  sensation  in  favour  of  what  they 
call  ^  elevating  women,'  which  I  think  means, 
*  taking  them  out  of  their  sphere.'  Well, 
decidedly  the  most  popular,  and — though  I 
cannot  agree  with  him  in  many  things — yet 
the   greatest   genius   of  our  time — who  has 
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beguiled  me  of  more  tears  and  charmed 
away  more  sorrows  than  any  other  author 
ever  did,  or  ever  will  do,  and  who  has  filled 
our  drawing-rooms  with  chronicles  of  such 
interesting  rags  and  tatters,  that  we  hardly 
know  whether  to  prefer  satin  to  lindsey — or, 
if  it  be  not  disgraceful  to  wear  ^  good  clothes/ 
Well,  he,  with  all  his  liberality,  has  done: 
more  than  any  other  writer  to  lower  us  women 
in  the  intellectual  scale.  All  Ms  women  are 
dots,  or  drolls,  and  when  he  attempts  to 
change  the  construction,  he  turns  us  into  Lady 
Macbeths ! 

But  I  am  always  rambling,  and  had  better^ 
perhaps,  keep  such  observations  to  myself.. 

There  is  an  abundance  of  musical  soirees, 
where  there  is  a  great  deal  of  noise,  and 
very  little  melody. 

As  to  the  dinners,  their  pleasure  to  an 
old  body  like  myself,  depends  upon  who  are 
my  next  neighbours : — dinners  are,  in  the 
improved  state  of  our  cuisines,  always 
well-dressed,  and  put  upon  the  table  in  less 
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quantities,  and  with  better  taste,  than  in  my 
early  days  was  thought  necessary  : — dinners 
now,  mingled  as  they  are,  with  fruits  and 
flowers,  are  very  pretty  to  look  at ;  and  it  is 
pleasant  to  be  able  to  dine  before  I  go  to  what 
I  consider  a  supper,  and  to  feel  assured  I  may 
eat  and  drink  as  much,  or  as  little,  as  I  like, 
no  one  caring,  or,  pressing  me  to  take  this  or 
that ;  and  the  gentlemen  so  moderate,  all  able 
to  stand,  and  speak  plain  when  they  come  up 
stairs — not  as  it  used  to  be.  But  I  don't  feel 
that  there  is  much  ^  society '  at  dinner ;  to  be 
sure,  ladies  never  hear  the  speeches,  if  any  are 
made,  but  if  they  are  of  the  same  kind  I  have 
heard  at  public  dinners,  I  do  not  think  we  have 
a  great  loss. 

I  have  once  or  twice  been  induced  to  visit 
the  ladies'  gallery  at  the  Freemasons'  Tavern, 
when  gentlemen  assembled  to  eat  a  good  din- 
ner and  promote  a  great  charity.  I  was  gene- 
rally disappointed.  They  did  so  flatter  the 
chairman,  that  I  was  quite  uncomfortable  for 
him;  they  praised  each  other  so  much,  that 
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it  was  necessary  to  believe  every  man  in 
the  room  a  model  of  Christian  benevolence ; 
though  I  know  that  some  whose  names  shone 
in  a  circle  of  golden  charities,  by  their  cold- 
blooded speculations,  committed  more  rob- 
beries than  Cartouche  or  Jack  Sheppard  ever 
dreamt  of,  in  their  most  desperate  days.  At 
those  dinners,  and  even  in  the  ventilator  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  where  I  have  watched 
for  eloquence,  I  fear  I  have  been  guilty  of 
the  sin  of  presumption,  for  I  have  longed  to 
murmur  out  the  word  the  speaker  seemed  at 
such  a  loss  to  find,  though  it  was  by  no  means 
a  difficult  one  to  remember  or  pronounce.  I 
could  give  them  words  ;  but,  indeed,  some  of 
the  gentlemen — those,  too,  who  had  been 
greatly  applauded  when  they  rose — seemed  to 
require  ideas ;  but,  as  I  so  seldom  understood 
what  they  were  speaking  of,  I  could  not  help 
them,  even  if  there  had  been  an  opportunity. 
But  I  have  again  wandered,  as  I  often  do, 
from  my  subject.  I  should  like  to  see  a  woman 
in  Mrs.  Joseph  Greene's  position  now — doing 
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what  Mrs.  Joseph  Greene  did  then.  Mrs.  Greene 
would  understand  nothing  of  small  cliques  and 
petty  differences.      She  was   deaf  to  family 
jars,  and  political  jars,  and  literary  jars.     Ex- 
cept in  cases  of  moral  wrong,  she  received  all 
with  courtesy  and  kindness.     Her  tact  was 
based  upon  a  desire  to  create  happiness  and 
ease  ;  and,  by  the  winning  grace  and  sweet- 
ness of  her  manner,   she  beguiled  foes  into 
friendship.     She  managed  a  word  or  two  of 
introduction  so  admirably,  that  it  was  quite 
impossible  to  feel  the  least  constraint  —  no 
matter  to  whom  you  were   presented.     She 
read  character  clearly  and  quickly,  and  under- 
stood your  tastes  and  desires  at  once.     Her 
reception   rooms  were  spacious,   and  all  her 
guests  found  themselves  exactly  where  they 
would  wish  to  be.     It  was  extraordinary  how 
little  she  talked ;  but,  then,  she  listened  so  ad- 
mirably, and  her  large  sympathy  was  so  earnest 
that  it  prevented  her  finding  it  fatiguing  to 
listen.     She  did  not  often  say  things  to  be 
remembered,  but  she  never  forgot  what  others 
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said.  Without  apparent  thought  or  effort,  she 
glided  from  room  to  room.  No  one  was  neg- 
lected— no  one,  however  humble,  insulted  by 
even  the  semblance  of  ^  patronage.' 

I  have  already  said  that  music  was  only 
heard  at  intervals,  and  that  it  was  of  the  qua- 
lity which  commanded  silence,  even  in  an 
English  drawing-room,  where  I  have  seen 
gentlemen,  careless  alike  of  good  manners 
and  good  feeling,  insult,  by  positive  noise,  the 
person  who  was  exercising  all  the  powers  of 
art  to  give  pleasure.  To  be  sure,  this  is  one 
of  the  ramifications  of  selfishness. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Greene's  house  was  admirably 
arranged  for  these  charming  reunions ;  there 
was  not  too  much  light,  and  it  was  so  well  dis- 
^posed  that  the  pictures,  the  various  works  of  art, 
and  particularly  the  sculpture,  were  seen 
to  the  best  advantage.  Mrs.  Greene  under* 
stood  an  art  which,  since  her  day,  has  made 
rapid  progress  among  us — the  art  of  massing 
and  arranging  flowers.  We  may  thank  the 
Germans  for  this  taste  ;    and  I  doubt  not  Mrs. 
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Greene  acquired  it  during  a  long  residence  at 
Dresden.  Artists  could  never  resist  copying 
her  groups  of  flowers,  the  contrasts  were  so 
telling,  one  colour  bringing  out  the  other — 
the  heavier  flowers  below,  leaves — so  shame- 
fully neglected  in  modern  bouquets — relieving 
the  crimsons  and  ambers,  and  giving  increased 
delicacy  to  the  whites,  while  the  most  exqui- 
site fern  foliage  crowned  the  top.  Curtains 
and  draperies  were  all  perfect ;  though  I  con- 
fess the  portiers  are  a  great  modern  improve- 
ment ;  it  was  impossible  not  to  feel  that  the  eye, 
as  well  as  the  ear,  was  enjoying  a  rich  banquet. 

The  rooms  on  that  particular  evening  were 
nearly  full  when  we  entered.  If  Helen  had 
been  born  of  Royal  blood,  she  could  not  have 
evinced  more  self-command,  more  dignity,  and, 
withal,  a  more  modest  and  womanly  bearing 
than  she  did  that  night :  a  perfect  buz  went 
round  when  she  was  announced  ;  enthusiastic 
young  ladies  mounted  on  the  chairs — so  much 
did  they  desire  to  see  her ; — all  crowded  back, 
so  that  an  alley  was  formed  to  permit  her  to 
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pass  to  the  lady  of  the  house ;  and  I  could 
hear  murmurs  from  those  who  had  not  met  her 
before — "  How  young  she  is  !  "  ^'  Oh,  it  is 
impossible !  "  ^'  And  how  pretty  !  "  "  How 
lovely  ! "  "  Oh,  Mrs.  Greene  must  present 
me  to  her  !  "  "  What  an  angel ! ''  ''  Is  that 
lady  her  mother  ?"  ^^No."  ^^  Yes."  "Hush! 
don^t  you  know  she  never  had  a  mother?" 
There  was,  I  knew,  a  more  than  usual  galaxy 
of  stars  that  evening ;  but  Helen !  my  little 
Helen  outshone  them  all.  How  my  heart 
fluttered ;  and  how  often,  even  in  the  midst  of 
her  glory,  the  image  of  Florence  swept  through 
my  mind — the  shadow  of  a  funeral  pall,  in 
the  bright  sunshine ! — and  yet  I  wished  for 
her  there — my  pure,  lovely,  holy  Florence ! 

I  found  a  corner,  and  Mrs.  Greene  knowing 
that  I  liked  corners,  left  me  there,  but  soon  re- 
turned, bringing  with  her,  a  pale  elderly  lady, 
whose  name  I  rejoiced  to  hear,  and  who  re- 
mained by  my  side  as  if  we  had  been  old 
friends.  Helen  sat  on  a  carved  ebony  chair, 
which   was  placed  close  to  a  pedestal,  that 
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supported  the  beautiful  Greek  head  of  Minerva, 
— so  thoughtful  yet  sweet,  in  its  expression — 
while  the  most  distinguished  persons  in  the 
room,  crowded  round  her,  anxious  for  a  look 
or  a  word.  I  could  see  (and  natural  as  it  was, 
I  did  not  quite  like  to  see),  her  face  radiant 
with  triumph ;  yet  I  was  pleased  to  see  her 
enjoy — what  I  enjoyed  so  much.  It  was 
wicked  to  grudge  her  the  popularity  she  had 
earned  at  such  a  price — and  a  price  not  yet 
all  paid.  She  had  resigned  the  calm,  and  holy 
quiet,  of  a  woman's  life  for — what  ?  And  yet 
how  real  it  must  have  been,  to  remain  with 
me  a  '  memory '  until  this  hour. 

"That,'*  said  my  friend,  for  old  as  we 
were,  we  were  friends  at  once — "  that  great 
lumbering  man,  with  the  round  shoulders,  and 
the  arms  thrown,  rather  than  folded,  over  his 
ample  chest;  that  is  one  of  the  remarkable 
sons  of  Scotland,  half  sculptor — whole  poet, 
always  earnest  and  enthusiastic,  when  he  warms 
to  his  subject.  You  see  how  intensely  he 
observes  your  friend  ;  he  has  not  been  friendly 

c2 
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towards  her ;  but  she  is  gaining  ground  with 
him.  His  thin  black  hair  does  not  conceal 
the  noble  proportions  of  his  large  head, 
(no  small  head  could  have  grown  so  lapidly 
into  fame  and  fortune)  and  his  face, 
though  heavy,  is  one  of  power ;  the  mouth 
large,  and  like  all  Scotch  mouths,  when  quiet, 
undefined ;  yet,  equal  to  any  expression,  ex- 
cept the  refined — his  nose — I  am  picking 
him  to  pieces  for  your  instruction — his 
nose  might  be  any  strong  man's  nose,  short 
and  stubbed  and  thick ;  but  wait  until  his 
eyes  turn  this  way,  and  flash  upon  us.  We 
are  fortunate,  he  is  looking  for  som^  one  he 
knows,  to  share  his  new  found  admiration  for 
the  little  poetess.  How  deep  and  dark,  and 
fall  of  fire  they  are,  there  is  heat  enough  in 
those  eyes,  to  rouse  anew  the  Jacobite  spirit 
in  Scotland.  There,  he  has  placed  his  hand 
with  the  familiarity  of  friendship  on  the 
shoulder  of — " 

^^ Scott r'   I    exclaimed.     "Oh,    how    de- 
lighted  Helen   will    be   to    meet  him.     She 
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wishes  for,  yet  fears  it :  and  yet,  though  time 
has  spared  the  sturdy  frame-work  of  his  per- 
son, there  is  an  expression,  or  rather  a  want 
of  expression !  " 

My  friend  and  I  looked  at  each  other,  and 
we  saw  tears  in  each  other's  eyes.  T  could 
not  speak.  I  was  suffocated.  I  longed  to 
have  been  somewhere  to  shed  those  tears 
unseen. 

''  It  is  too  true  ! ''  she  said  :  "  I  have  met 
him  three  times  lately.  The  glory  of  the  past 
will  be  the  only  glory  his  future,  or  present, 
can  ever  know ;  but  he  still  bestows  and 
receives  happiness." 

"  See,"  I  said,  "  he  is  looking  at  my  darling 
as  a  father  would  look  at  a  child  ;"  that  was  a 
thought  forward,  taking  too  much  upon  itself. 
His  lips  were  compressed,  and  his  eyelids  drawn 
down  scrutinizingly.  I  wished  he  had  not 
looked  so.  If  Helen  had  turned  round,  and 
seen  him  at  that  moment — his  expression 
would  have  crushed  her ;  but  it  gradually 
changed.     "  See,"  I  said,  "  how  his  eyebrows 
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move,  and  his  eyes  sparkle ;  her  spell  is  upon 
him ;  he  sits  in  the  shadow  of  his  stalwart 
friend,  and  listens ;  he  is  pleased  with  the 
^  lassie  ; '  he  hears  her  conversing  gaily  with  a 
youth,  whose  after  greatness  could  hardly  have 
been  foretold,  judging  from  his  fair  face,  and 
long,  delicate  features,  and  the  pretty — almost 
girlish — air  of  refinement  in  his  dress  and  man- 
ner. You  could  not  call  him  a  '  puppy ' — that 
would  be  too  rude  ;  or  a  ^  dandy ' — that  would 
be  too  vulgar ;  nor  an  ^exquisite' — no,  becausie, 
he  is — you  see  it  at  a  glance — a  thorough-bred 
gentleman  ;  and  it  is  rather  wonderful  that 
one  so  thorough-bred  should  be  overlaid  (for 
it  is  not  inlaid)  with  little  trumpery  nothings, 
as  if  the  Apollo  were  tricked  out  in  blue 
ribbands  and  tinsel:  he  has  a  right  to  be 
proud  ;  he  is  content  to  be  vain ;  surely  this 
will  pass  away.  His  brow  is  large  and  full — but 
not  as  massive,  as  the  sculpture-poet's,  nor  as 
high  as  Scott's ;  his  hair  is  light  and  curling ; 
his  eyes  large,  and  what? — my  friend  said 
blue,  well  inclined  that  way — grey,  perhaps ; 
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uncertain  eyes,  too  mucli  skilled  in  diplomacy, 
or  the  tactics  of  the  foreign-office,  to  be  called 
honest  eyes;  yet  God  intended  them  to  be 
such — for  they  are  large  and  well  opened.  He 
is  singularly  soft  and  graceful  in  his  move- 
ments, and  would  be  desperately  dangerous,  but 
that  there  is  an  irritating  consciousness  of  his 
own  beauty,  and  its  influence,  in  his  manner : 
he  passes  his  hands — white  and  small  as  a 
woman's — frequently  through  his  clustering 
hair.  Surely  the  young  author  is  more  proud 
of  his  looks  than  his  books.  Yonder,  a  woman 
of  bright,  fierce  beauty  watches  his  every 
movement.  What  a  glorious  Amazon  she 
would  make !  How  proudly  her  charming 
head  crowns  her  full  bust !  her  form  would  be 
masculine  in  its  strength  but  for  its  roundness. 
Are  her  lips,  so  rich  and  ruby-red,  parted  by 
satire  or  by  smiles?  How  the  delicately- 
formed  upper  lip  curls  and  quivers !  and  her 
eyes  flash  above  her  rosy  cheeks.  So  young, 
and  rouged  ?  No !  but  the  deep  tint  of  fierce 
young  blood  gives  them  as  deep  a  tone  as  if 
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they  had  learned  the  trick  of  angry  blushes  in 
sunny  Granada. 

She  has  marked  that  intellectual  stripling 
as  her  own  ;  see  how  his  eyes  wander  towards 
her  timidly.  He  withdraws  his  hand  from  the 
back  of  Helen's  chair,  and  his  marked  tender- 
ness and  interest,  so  strongly  exhibited  just 
now,  fades  into  coolness.  She  insinuates  her 
dignity  and  beauty  through  the  crowd ;  and 
assuming,  as  she  advances,  as  much  gentleness 
as  is  possible  in  one  so  fierce  and  strong,  asks 
him  to  present  her  to  Helen. 

My  little  girl  looks  small  and  pale  beside 
her.  She  is  surely  overpowered  by  these 
electric  flashes,  and  the  large  presence  of  so 
much  beauty  ;  but  Helen  admires  her,  and 
Helen  is  entirely  and  perfectly  free  from  every 
shade  of  Gn^j.  See  how  she  lights  up  again : 
her  new  acquaintance  is  interested  and  aston- 
ished. Whatever  people  may  think  or  say  of 
Helen  when  absent,  Helen,  when  present, 
binds  all  to  herself:  I  felt  this.  The  beauty 
was  bending  before  the  higher  nature  of  the 
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fragile  girl,  whom  slie  had  in  the  first  instance 
determined  to  extinguish  ! 

I  asked  if  the  bright  beauty  intended  to 
marry  the  fair  young  gentleman ;    my  new 
friend  answered  ^yes;^  so  it  was  said;  she  was 
a  vara  avis  in  English  society — one  who  ought 
to  have  belonged  to  the  court  of  Charles  II., 
or  Louis  XIV. — quite  unfitted,  physically  and 
morally,  for  a  devoted  English  wife  ;  she  was 
that  dangerous  thing — a  female  wit ;  yet  she 
had  beauty  enough  to  do  without  wit,  and  wit 
enough  to  do  without  beauty.      The  young 
man  is  flattered  by  the  preference  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  brilliant  woman  of  his  time ;  he 
is  amused  by  seeing  her  arrows  fly  right  and 
left,  hitting  sharply,  and  delighting  to  hit ; 
and  his  self-love  forbids  the  idea  that  a  time 
may  come  when  he  will   be   the  target  for 
those  poisoned  points,  when,  from  caprice  or 
love  of  power,  or  for  amusement  (for  she  is  as 
playful  as  a  tigress),  or  in  hot  revenge  for  a 
real  or  fancied  slight,  or  in  a  fit  of  deep  and 
dangerous  jealousy,  with,   or  without  cause, 
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she  will  direct  them  against  himself;  knowing 
his  foibles,  will  hit  them  all  in  turn — expose 
the  secrets  of  his  heart  to  make  laughter  for 
the  world — holding  up  to  torture  his  sensitive- 
ness ;  the  suffering  that  to  ordinary  men  would 
be  light  and  trivial,  to  his  highly-wrought  and 
imaginative  nature  will  be  bitter  anguish.  A 
man,  such  as  he  will  become,  to  be  happy, 
should  marry  a  woman  of  woodbine,  with  just 
sufficient  intellect  to  admire  his,  and  sufficient 
faith  to  believe  entirely  in  him.  Her  very  weak- 
ness would  become  his  strength;  he  would  shelter 
in  her  tranquility ;  she  would  rejoice  to  min- 
ister to  his  wishes  and  whims  ;  he  would  see 
no  effort  in  what  the  world  would  call  a  sacri- 
fice ;  and  she  would  consider  it  a  privilege — 
and  it  is  a  privilege — to  render  honour,  where 
honour  is  due;  the  high  mind  is  rendered 
higher  by  looking  upward. 

With  a  refined  and  loving  wife  I  think  he 
would  make 

''  What  ?" 

"  A  respectable  member  of  ^society,''  replied 
my  friend,  gravely. 
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"  What  a  destiny  for  such  a  man  !  you  may 
as  well  throw  him  into  the  common  council 
at  once,  and  enlarge  and  expand  him  into 
an  alderman !  wearing  thick  *  high-lows,'  a 
cable-chain,  with  a  bundle  of  carnelian  seals  at 
one  end,  and  a  watch,  as  large  as  a  sun-dial, 
at  the  other ;  and  encase  those  delicate  hands, 
which  look  as  if  they  slept  in  milk  of  roses, 
in  black,  knitted  gloves." 

"  Well,  well,  say  what  you  will,  I  am  in 
the  right ;  a  man  of  genius,  married  or  un- 
married, may  continue  a  man  of  genius ;  and 
a  man  of  rank,  of  course,  remains  so  ;  but  a 
married  man  can  hardly  be  what  is  called 
'  respectable '  without  his  wife's  permission.'* 

"  And  what  should  the  lady  marry  to  attain 
the  same  end  ?"  I  inquired. 

"  A  proud,  beautiful,  witty,  and  ambitious 
woman  is  so  at  war  with  the  laws  that  be, 
that  no  '  well-regulated  woman  '  can  legislate 
for  her;  pure  womanly  happiness,  combined 
as  it  is  of  love  and  duty  for  such  a  one,  is  out 
of  the  question  ;  she  holds  it  in  contempt ;  she 
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would  do  battle  to  the  death  with  a  man  she 
found  it  impossible  to  manage,  and  spurn  a 
man  she  could. 

"  I  think  her  capable  of  great  sacrifices, 
which,  when  made  by  women,  are  burthensome 
to  men  ;  they  do  not  like  being  grateful  on  a 
large  scale  to  an  inferior.  Small  sacrifices 
she  does  not  understand,  and  would  despise  if 
she  did  ;  and  they  are  the  daily  food  of  man's 
affections." 

"  You  are  severe  on  ^  the  lords  of  the  crea- 
tion.' " 

"  No,  they  are  all  slave-holders,  in  a  small 
way;  and  it  is  curious  how  the  mother,  suffer- 
ing from  the  exactions  of  an  exigeant  husband, 
will  train  her  son — particularly  her  eldest  son 
— to  look  for  the  same  rate  of  service,  in  his 
turn,  of  which  she  complains,  or  feels  without 
complaining." 

"But  where  the  right  sort  of  affection  exists 
between  man  and  woman,  there  is  no  struggle; 
the  one  protects  and  loves,  the  other  loves  and 
serves." 
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^  Quite  true ;  but  the  only  hope  of  happi- 
ness for  those  we  have  been  observing  is,  that 
they  may  never  be  united ;  I  have  heard 
.  that  a  certain  Eussian  minister  admires  her 
amazingly,  and  that  she  is  more  than  half 
resolved  to  exchange — I  think  it  more  than 
likely.  But  observe  that  young  beauty,  who 
has  just  taken  Miss  Lyndsay^s  hand;  she  is 
younger  than  your  Helen,  and,  to  my  taste, 
far  more  beautiful  than  the  *  imperial '  woman 
who,  looking  half  offended  at  the  interruption, 
has  draped  herself  in  her  shawl,  and  whose 
proud  nostril  curves,  as  she  eyes — boldly, 
almost  insolently — the  artistic  head  and  face, 
so  perfect  in  every  mould  and  line.  She 
braves  the  fashion.  Her  black  hair  folds 
round  her  head  into  a  rich  Greek  inot  be- 
hind; and  that  circlet  of  emeralds  rests  on 
her  pale  brow,  as  if  placed  there  by  an  en- 
chanter. What  a  head  it  is  to  look  at,  and 
to  dream  of !  She  will  make  H.  L.  look  well 
to  her  laurels,  for  she  is  a  poet  of  more  than 
promise.    So  young — she  is  already  married.'' 
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"  Happily  married  ?" 

"  That  remains  to  be  proved.  She  is  of  a 
high-blooded,  ungovernable  race,  but  all  who 
know  her  say  that  her  heart  is  full  of  womanly 
tenderness  and  sentiment.  She  may  expect 
more  from  her  husband's  love  than  he  may 
have  to  give  ;  she  will  look  for  much.  There 
is  a  peculiar  wishing  and  watching  expres- 
sion in  those  soul-full  eyes — that  are  deep 
and  earnest,  rather  than  bright  and  flashing — 
which  does  not  give  me  the  idea  of  the  perfect 
happiness  a  wife  so  young,  so  gifted,  and  so 
beautiful,  has  a  right  to  expect." 

"  Perhaps  she  wants  to  have  nobles  for 
nine-pins,  and  a  palace  for  her  play-room !" 

**  No,  she  is  too  womanly  for  that,  though 
her  gamg  may  be  quite  as  dangerous.  She  is 
earnest  and  impassioned,  and  believes  in  love." 

"  How  long  has  she  been  married  ?" 

"  What  a  question  !"  said  my  friend;  "  how 
full  of  sarcasm !  And  Mrs.  Joseph  Greene 
told  me  you  were  so  simple !  But  see  how 
animated    those   three  ladies   have   become! 
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Your  Helen  is  pulling  her  glove  to  pieces. 
They  are  flashing  like  meteors.'^ 

"  What  a  brilliant  trio !" 

'*  Yes  ;  and  there  are  strokes  of  electric  wit 
passing  from  those  beautiful  lips ;  and  hark  to 
Miss  Lyndsey's  ringing  laugh.  Those  three 
rare  women  are  trying  strength.  See  how 
their  worshippers  gather  round  them  I  The 
wizard  is  awake,  and,  leaning  on  his  friend's 
arm.  has  got  close  behind  the  group,  who 
have  been  (oh,  rare  thing  for  women !)  so 
engrossed  by  each  other,  that  they  neither 
know  or  care  who  listens.  By  the  little  impa- 
tient shake  of  Helen's  head,  I  know  that 
she  dissents  from  the  opinion  advanced  by  her 
of  the  emerald  circlet ;  she  has  said  something 
wonderful.  Did  you  note  the  murmurs  of 
applause  ?  and  how  the  imperial  lady  throws 
an  arrow  at  each  ? — palpable  hits  !  Helen 
holds  up  her  little  hands  imploringly,  despite 
her  restlessness ;  how  pretty  and  graceful — 
how  kitten-like  she  is !  The  married  beauty 
draws  herself  in  j  she  seems  almost  too  indo- 
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lent  to  draw  herself  up.  What  a  contrast  her 
soft,  listless  movements  are  to  Helen's  activity ; 
but  that  sudden  flash  from  beneath  her  deeply 
veiled  eyes,  tells  what  she  could  be,  if  roused. 
Some  of  the  very  upright  ladies  look  a  thought 
or  two  shocked  at  her  attitude — so  eastern; 
she  has  all  the  luxurious  beauty  of  Cleopatra. 
May  her  pearls  not  dissolve  in  vinegar  !  She 
hardly  takes  the  trouble  to  retort;  and  yet 
some  words  steal  out  of  those  ruby  lips,  and 
the  large  beauty  is  hit .  in  her  turn ;  perhaps 
that  arrow  struck  more  deeply  than  was  in- 
tended :  the  smile  turns  to  a  tear,  and  she 
rises,  extending  a  large  hand  to  each  in  a  sud- 
den good-night ;  they  also  rise,  but  she  looks 
at  her  bond -'slave  across  the  room,  and,  taking 
his  arm  carelessly,  saunters  towards  the  door, 
exchanging  smiles  and  words,  brief  or  bitter — 
perhaps  both — with  the  accredited  loungers  or 
fashionable  women,  who  are  waiting  for  an 
introduction  to  the 

*  Cynthia  of  the  minute.* 

See, — Scott  has  rested  his  hand  on  Helen's 
arm !  " 
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As  we  spoke  together,  tliere  was  a  pause  ; 
and,  with  a  deep  and  earnest  reverence,  which 
could  not  be  mistaken,  Helen  kissed  his  hand. 
The  interview  was  brief;  he  lost  sight  of  the 
poet  in  the  interest  created  by  the  bright  and 
child-like  girl,  and  patted  her  shoulder  as  he 
would  have  patted  that  of 


His  shaggy  blood-hound, 
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When  he  rouses  him  up  from  his  lair.' 

I  would  have  given  much  to  have  heard 
what  he  said — Helen  looked  so  proud.  Helen 
always  said  that  her  greatest  triumphs  in 
society  were  when  her  claims  to  literary  dis- 
tinction were  forgotten,  and  people  were  carried 
away  by  herself.  She  was  always  irritated 
and  perplexed  when  a  person,  just  introduced, 
began  to  compliment  her  ^  works  ; '  and  if  she 
could  command  her  temper,  delighted  in  driv- 
ing the  complimenter — who  was  most  likely 
^  crammed '  for  the  occasion,  and  knew  little 
beyond  the  names  of  her  poems — into  a  cor- 
ner, and  teazing  him  or  her  with  questions, 
which  she  well  knew  could  not  be  answered. 

VOL.  III.  D 
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After  a  hearty  hand-shaking  from  Scott,  who 
regarded  her  with  wonder  and  admiration, 
she  was  trying  to  escape  to  my  side,  when 
a  dark  form  loomed  towards  her.  The  Bard 
of  Eydal  looked  down  upon  her ;  he  who 
chanted  his  orisons  to  Skiddaw,  and  knew 
every  water-spirit  of  the  Lakes — who  had 
nothing  in  common  with  the  gay  world,  but 
everything  in  harmony  with  nature — drew 
near,  and  in  deep  tones,  never  to  be  for- 
gotten, full  and  rich,  and  mournful  as  the 
sound  of  a  bell  at  sea,  asked  if  she  had  fol- 
lowed his  advice  ?  He  held  both  her  little 
hands  in  his,  while  he  questioned,  still  looking 
mildly  down  upon  her — mildly  and  tenderly — 
as  if  she  were  a  daisy  or  a  celendine,  while 
her  bright  eyes  glanced  furtively  and  timidly 
up  to  where  his  great  forehead,  as  he  bent  his 
head,  over-shadowed  his  features. 

"  Have  you  thought  upon  it,  young  lady  ? 
Not  merely  sprinkling  letters  into  words,  and 
spreading  words  on  fair  paper,  then  read- 
ing them  aloud — not  thoughtfully,  but  lending 
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your  pretty  ear  to  catch  the  rhyme  and  the 
chime.     Have  you  had  patience  T^ 

'^  I  have,"  replied  Helen,  half  meekly,  and 
yet  with  a  sly  expression  fluttering  round  her 
mouth,  as  a  mischief-loving  girl  would  pro- 
voke her  father  confessor  by  a  '  make-believe  ' 
sin.  ''  I  have  indeed  had  patience ;  this  very 
morning,  I  gave  three  hours  to  a  sonnet." 

The  poet,  mighty  in  patience,  as  in  all  his 
other  attributes,  dropped  her  hands,  and 
raised  his  own,  with  a  deprecating  gesture : — 

"  Three  hours  ! — only  three  hours  to  a  son- 
net which  you  intended  to  live!  Three  hours! 
why,  to  one  I  have  given  three  weeks  f  He 
turned  away. 

Helen  looked  as  if  she  wished  to  commence 
her  sentence,  '  Holy  Father,'  but  she  changed 
it  to  '  Sir,'  adding,  earnestly,  "forgive  me — I 
will  take  six,  if  it  will  give  you — who  have 
taken  such  trouble  to  make  me  what  I  hope 
to  become — the  assurance  of  how  I  value  it." 

"  Good  child !  But  you  must  come  to 
Rydal ;  you  must  shake  off  the  city  influences. 

d2 
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There  is  neither  health  nor  teaching  here — 
the  world  is  too  much  with  you  all ;  there  is 
neither  time  nor  soil  to  grow  the  fruit — no 
sun  to  ripen — darkness  and  poison  in  every 
breath  we  breatji !  You  must  come  to  Eydal ; 
I  will  show  you  the  beauty  of  the  morning, 
when  earth  is  awakening  to  the  glory  poured 
upon  it  from  heaven — a  sight  so  touching 
in  its  majesty.  You  will  strengthen  in  mind 
and  body,  beneath  the  shadows  of  our  hills. 
You  will  have  time,  and  turn  it  into  leisure ; 
you  must  have  time.  If  you  desire  to  be 
more  than  a  warbler,  you  must  have  time  for 
thought,  for  the  perfecting  of  those  high  in- 
stincts before  which  our  mortal  nature  trem- 
bles. You  shall  see  the  cataracts  blow  their 
trumpets  from  the  steeps,  and  hear  the  voices 
of  the  trees — every  tree  having  its  own  lan- 
guage ;  and  they  will  discourse  of  the  hidden 
things  that  belong  unto  their  natures,  and 
shout  to  each  other  in  the  storms  and  tem- 
pests. It  may  be,  you  could  not  hear  their 
voices  yet;  and,  if  so,  we  will  treat  you  as 
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the  butterfly."     And  he  repeated  in  his  deep, 
grand,  swinging,  monotonous  voice — > 

*  Here  rest  your  wings  when  they  are  weary, 
Here  lodge  as  in  a  sanctuary ! 
Come  often  to  us,  fear  no  wrong ; 

Sit  near  us  on  the  bough. 
"We'll  talk  of  sunshine  and  of  song. 
And  summer  days  when  we  were  young — 
Sweet  childish  days  that  were  as  long 

As  twenty  days  are  now !' 

Having  finished  his  quotation,  slowly  and 
deliberately,  he  looked  round,  upon  those  who 
had  reverently  risen,  and  listened.  There  was 
an  air  of  abstraction  about  him,  as  if  he  had 
forgotten  why,  or  to  whom  he  had  repeated 
the  fragment.  He  did  not  give  Helen,  who 
stood  before  him  like  a  child  waiting  on  in- 
struction, another  look  or  word ;  but  loomed 
heavily  and  slowly  into  another  room,  mur- 
muring— 

"  Sweet  childish  days,  that  were  as  long 
As  twenty  days  are  now." 

"  Scott  told  me,"  whispered  Helen, 
eagerly  to  me,  '^  that  he  had  been  to 
see    my    play,    and    that    I  must    come  to 
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Abbotsford — think  of  that !  Did  you  ever  see 
anything  so  radiant  as  Miss — or  so  glorious  as 
my  rival's  head?  How  fortunate  that  I  am  not 
handsome.  Beauty  delights  me  to  that  degree, 
that  had  i  been  a  beauty,  I  should  have  gone  be- 
yond the  beautiful  countess,  the  tester  of  whose 
bed  they  say  is  of  looking-glass.  I  should  live 
in  a  looking-glass  room  ! — only  fancy.'' 

"  But  you  might  not  have  admired  your  own 
style  of  beauty,"  said  my  new  friend. 

^^  Nay,  I  should  have  been  sure  to  do  so. 
I  look  in  the  glass  with  such  a  comfortable 
feeling,  after  an  interview  with  any  very  ugly 
person,  and  say  to  myself,  "well,  I  am  not  so 
bad  as  that,  at  all  events  !  *' 

But  the  evening  was  not  half  over ;  painters 
and  sculptors  mingled  with  the  literary  and 
the  great  world.  Lawrence  and  Wilkie,  Baily 
and  Wyat,  and  younger  ]men  who  have  since 
become  great,  all  tendered  the  homage  of 
their  admiration  to  the  star  of  the  season ; 
one  entreated  she  would  sit  for  her  portrait ; 
another  that  she  might  be  modelled  into  a 
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muse,  which,  as  she  said,  'amused'  her 
mightily.  More  than  one — and  yet  one  above 
all  the  rest — watched  her,  as  it  were,  from  an 
ambush — eager  to  catch  her  eye,  and  yet  trem- 
bling, least  it  should  return  his  look  of  ardent 
love,  with  a  glance  cold  or  indifferent.  If  ever 
man  worshipped  woman,  that  man  worshipped 
my  poor  Helen — what  did  she  care  ? 

The  sparkling  crowd  moved  slowly  from 
room  to  room ;  once  we  were  hushed  into 
silence  by  the  guitar  of  a  young  Italian,  whose 
fair  ringlets  almost  fell  upon  the  strings, 
making  such  a  pretty  picture !  this  over,  came 
more  movement,  and  more  excitement.  Miss 
Mitford,  the  most  round-about,  sweet-spoken 
of  country  ladies,  who  seldom  left  the  cottage, 
which  she  has  identified,  as  long  as  the  English 
language  will  last,  with  the  woodland  scenery 
of  '  Sunny  Berkshire,'  had  created  a  mighty 
sensation ;  for,  like  her  own  inimitable  '  little 
Miss  Wren,'  she  dehghted  in  everything  on  a 
large  scale.  She  had  crowned  her  little  person 
with  a  great  yellow  and  red  gauze  turban ;  a 
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"woman  of  five  feet  six  might  have  carried  it 
off,  but  enwreathing  her  really  noble  brow 
with  its  massive  folds — her  broad,  sweet,  rosy 
face  beaming  with  wit  and  laughter — she 
looked  as  the  Amazonian  beauty  had  said, 
'  Sancho  Panza  in  petticoats  !"  of  course  this 
was  whispered  round  with  the  usual  Mlush^ 
hush  !' — "•  Now,  don't  repeat  it !' — '  Capital  T 
— *  Is  it  not  good  ?' — '  What  a  shame  !' — 
'  Have  you  heard  ?  well,  I'll  tell  you,  but  it 
must  not  go  farther  !' — ^  Hush  !' 

Of  course,  I  can  recall  many  people  of  note, 
who  enlightened  (I  cannot  always  say  graced) 
the  remarkable  gathering  of  that  evening. 
There  were  the  regular  London  habitueeSj  and 
several  provincial  literati.  Among  the  latter,  I 
was  introduced  to  a  woman,  still  young  and 
fair  and  pale — not  handsome — but  graceful  and 
interesting.  She  was  dressed  in  what  was 
then  thought  so  ^  very  becoming  ' —  black 
satin,  with  necklace  and  ear-rings  of  pearl; 
she  was  posedj  in  a  good  attitude,  and  her 
blue  eyes,  full  of  fire  and  expression,  wandered 
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restlessly  round  and  round — now  resting  on 
one  person,  then  on  another — and  evidently 
expecting  homage,  if  not  admiration,  from  all. 
She  was  disappointed.  She,  who  had  been  iJie 
leader  in  a  cotton-spinning  town,  where  all 
listened  to  her  words  and  quoted  her  opinions ; 
she,  whose  poetry  (and  it  was  poetry),  week 
after  week,  filled  half,  or  even  a  whole  column 
of  the  county  paper,  and  whose  book  had  been 
praised  in  '  Blackwood,'  and  abused  in  the 
*  Quarterly ; '  she,  who  came  to  London,  deter- 
mined to  make  a  '  sensation,'  on  this  her  first 
appearance  in  a  literary  coterie ;  she  (but  for 
the  ever-watchful  care  and  consideration  of 
Mrs.  Joseph  Greene)  would  have  been  passed 
over,  without  notice,  as  one  among  a  crowd  : 
the  announcement  of  her  name,  at  a  party,  in 
her  own  neighbourhood,  always  set  the  room 
in  commotion.  There  was  a  '*  Hush  ! — silence  ! 
— hush  !  *'  as  she  entered  ;  the  music  would 
cease,  and  the  conversation  come  to  a  dead 
pause;  and  even  the  old  steady  whist-players 
would  lay  down  their  cards  and  look  up  ;  and 
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young  ladies  would  cease  to  twitter  and  rustle, 
and  young  men  would  stand  erect,  with  their 
heads  drawn  back,  and  their  arms  straight 
down,  as  if  in  bodily  fear ;  while,  with  a  feel- 
ing of  exalted  condescension,  the  fair  *  lioness  * 
would  advance,  look  benignly  round,  smile, 
and  request  that  everything  should  go  on,  as 
if  she  were  not  present.  Then,  when  placed 
in  the  *  best  chair,'  or  on  the  high-backed, 
hard-seated,  most  uncomfortable  sofa,  people 
came  to  be  presented,  in  the  interregnum  be- 
tween coffee  and  tea,  and  spoke  to  her  in  an 
under-toned,  tremulous  voice — very  glad,  if 
the  truth  must  be  told  to  get  away — when  the 
lady  of  the  house,  swelling  with  reflected  im- 
portance, asked  permission  to  ^present'  another 
batch,  ^  anxious  for  the  honour,'  &c.,  &c. 
Absurd  and  overdrawn  as  this  reads,  it  is  an 
fjxact  transcript  of  provincial  arrangements, 
when  a  celebrity,  some  five-and-twenty  years 
ago,  was  caught  and  caged  in  a  close,  low- 
ceilinged,  over-furnished  apartment  in  the 
country.     Since  then,  the  diffusion  of  know- 
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ledge,  and  the  increase  of  authors,  either  for 
good  or  evil,  has  changed  the  aspect  of  so- 
ciety, and  provincial  talent  has  not  the  same 
chance  of  being  ruined  by  a  dictatorship  like 
that  which  this  lady  had  exercised  for  some 
time  with  impunity.  I  saw  what  was  passing 
in  her  mind,  and  sympathized  with  her.  I 
had  read  her  book,  and,  despite  the  'pedantry' 
which  the  '  Quarterly '  abused,  I  thoroughly 
enjoyed  the  '  fancy  and  fervour '  which  '  Black- 
wood '  praised.  I  soon  found  that  I  could 
not  (in  her  own  estimation)  over-rate  any- 
thing she  had  written,  and  there  was  a  tone 
of  bitterness  in  her  observations  which  made 
me  feel  still  more  for  her.  Disappointed 
vanity  ever  scourges  itself;  I  have  the 
most  intense  pity  for  those  whose  self-love 
renders  them  watchful,  not  so  much  for  praise 
as  for  censure.  More  than  once  I  saw  her 
better  nature  expand,  and  her  cheek  flush 
with  genuine  admiration  for  one  and  another 
w^hose  names  she  caught,  or  whose  presence 
she  was  made  aware  of;  in  fact,  when  she 
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forgot  that  she  had  written  a  book  herself — 
when  she  forgot  her  own  doings — she  was 
charming!  I  thought  what  a  graceful,  de- 
lightful woman  she  would  be  after  a  season  in 
London  had  set  her  in  her  true  position,  with 
a  certainty  of  being, 

'  If  not  first,  in  the  very  first  line.' 

She  would  have  much  to  forget ;  and  I  specu- 
lated, in  my  own  way,  if  her  mental  strength 
would  carry  her  through,  or  if  she  would 
relapse  into  provincial  life — if  she  would  prefer 
being  one  of  the  great  ones  in  such  society,  or 
rather  return  to  become 

'  A  triton  among  tlie  minnows.' 

.  She  had  the  advantage,  at  one  time,  of 
living  in  the  shadow  of  one  of  the  ^'lights 
of  the  Temple,^'  whose  genius,  as  well  as 
passion,  was  thrown  into  religious  poetry,  and 
who,  soaring  in  the  bright  firmament  of  an 
unclouded,  unpolluted  sky,  away  from  the 
currents  and  under-currents  of  London  literary 
life,  sung  like  the  lark  from  the  heavens  to 
the  earth. 
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I  saw  how  she  had  been  worshipped  by  this 
neophyte.  Her  burst  of  enthusiasm,  when 
speaking  of  Felicia  Hemans,  was  as  deep- 
hearted  and  as  earnest  as  ever  fell  from  woman's 
lip.  Whenever  I  ^meet  an  earnest  ^  hero 
worshipper/  I  am  assured  of  a  noble  mind.  It 
may  be  roughed,  or  pumice-stoned,  or  defaced, 
or  blotted ;  but  there  is  always  a  right  nature, 
where  there  is  much  earnest  devotion  to  any- 
thing great  or  good.  She  affected  to  sneer  at 
what  she  most  desired  to  attain — a  ^London  re- 
putation.' There  was  no  use  in  my  attempting  to 
argue  ;  she  could  only  feel,  not  reason ;  so  I 
stole  away,  and  hinted  to  Helen  to  withdraw 
from  a  crowd  of  admirers,  and  ask  Mrs. 
Greene  to  introduce  her  to  the  disturbed  and 
mortified  provincial.  This  was  quickly  done  ; 
Helen  understood  the  case  in  a  moment; 
with  admirable  tact  reconciled  her  to  herself; 
and,  when  called  away,  sent  two  or  three  de- 
tachments of  young  men  to  bow  at  her  shrine. 
This  was  excellent,  as  just  then  she  valued 
quantity  rather  than  quality.     Helen  said  to 
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me  afterwards — "  The  feeling  of  neglect  and 
un appreciation  is  so  bitter,  that  I  would  save 
my  greatest  enemy  from  it,  if  I  could." 

I  saw  her,  during  the  evening,  leaning  on 
a  young  guardsman,  promenading  in  the  con- 
servatory. The  black  satin  contrasted  well 
with  the  scarlet,  and  the  soldier  had  certainly 
more  on  his  arm  that  evening  than  he  ever 
had  in  his  head.  Poor  thing !  her  noble 
nature,  despite  the  feminine  weakness  of  4ove 
of  admiration,'  came  bravely  out  soon  after. 
If  she  had  lived,  she  would  have  been  one  to 
be  remembered  in  English  literature;  as  it  was, 
she  married  an  unworthy  man,  and  died  abroad* 

^It  was  not  a  little  amusing  to  see  a 
woman  once  celebrated  for  her  wit  and 
beauty,  and,  more  than  all,  for  her  extraor- 
dinary musical  talent,  now  in  the  prim  and 
solid  dress  of  a  quakeress,  with  such  a  meek 
white  cap  and  snowy  kerchief,  of  the  most 
spider-web  fitness,  and  a  silk,  which,  from 
its  exceeding  richness  and  stiffness,  it  would 
be    next    to    impossible    to  fold ;    her  pale, 
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expressive  features,  and  quick  laughing  eyes 
— not  at  all  corresponding  with  the  "  thee  and 
thou/'  which  appertained  to  her  sect — while 
her  fan,  (a  royal  gift)  gay  and  glittering,  was 
folded  and  unfolded,  flirting  and  eloquent,  as 
if  it  had  been  trained  at  Seville,  and  practised 
at  Madrid.  She  had  gained  a  considerable 
literary  reputation,  but  her  tales  and  poems 
were  not  equal  to  her  conversation,  and  my 
Helen  often  declared  that  her  movements  were 
poetry  in  action. 

Dear  me — dear  me — we  have  no  such 
old  ladies  now !  She  had  been  the  friend 
of  Mrs.  Fry,  and  Hannah  Moore,  and  Mrs. 
Inchbald,  and  Mrs.  Thrale,  of  Wilberforce, 
and  of  Bentham.  And  had  sung,  too,  and 
been  applauded  and  kissed  by  the  beautiful 
Duchess  of  Devonshire,  and  Charles  James 
Fox.  She  had  worn  the  ^^  buff  and  blue '' — cock- 
ades and  all.  She  had  lived  as  much  among 
artists  as  among  authors — as  much  in  the 
fashionable  and  political,  as  in  the  religious 
world.     We  saw  her  on  a  private  view  day  at 
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old  Somerset-house,  escorted  down  stairs  by 
Sir  Thomas  Laurence,  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
then  Bishop  of  London  on  the  other.  Still 
flirting  with  her  invincible  fan,  she  tapped 
Helen's  cheek  as  she  passed  us,  with  the  tips 
of  her  pretty  ungloved  fingers — she  never  set 
aside  her  rings  ;  and  no  wonder — her  hands 
were  so  delicate  and  beautiful.  It  was  a  small 
vanity  after  all,  but  her  rings  and  fan  were,  I 
have  heard,  greatly  objected  to,  when  lat- 
terly she  was  considered  quite  away  from 
the  so-called  ^ world,'  and  never  went  out  to 
to  evening  parties,  though  she  accepted  in- 
vitations to  breakfasts  and  dinners.  I  could 
not  see  the  difference  between  the  gaiety  of 
one  and  that  of  the  other ;  but  what  of  that  ? 
she  did ;  and  this  avoidance  of  evening  parties 
was  a  set-off  among  her  ^  serious  friends ' 
against  the  fan  and  the  rings;  they  never 
seemed  to  object  to  her  fan-flirting  in  the  morn- 
ing, or  at  dinner.  Dear  excellent  woman! 
every  beat  of  her  large  warm  heart  was  for 
charity;  and,  though  her  dress  was  law-bound, 
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her  love  and  benevolence  were  ^  Catholic/  in 
the  widest  acceptation  of  the  word. 

How  memories  crowd  upon  me  !  One  tall 
and  stately  lady,  the  friend  of  Mrs.  Siddons, 
and  of  *  the  Kemhles,'  and  of  all  artists  who 
won  fame  during  the  many  years  of  her  life, 
was  so  noble  and  remarkable  in  her  antique 
beauty  that  evening,  that  Helen  entreated  to 
be  presented  to  her,  as  if  she  had  been  a 
queen.  What  a  grand  picture  she  was  !  braids 
of  thin  hair  were  banded  across  her 
forehead  ;  few  could  have  ventured  on  such 
a  headdress,  yet  it  became  her  to  admiration. 
I  can  see  the  snowy  cap  now,  rising  like  a 
halo  round  her  regal  head,  and  fastened  by 
folded  bands,  which  passed  under  her  chin  ; 
her  features  were  exquisitely  moulded,  and 
must  have  been  beautiful  in  youth  ;  their  ex- 
pression was  somewhat  severe,  but  her  manner 
was  both  gracious  and  reserved.  She  looked  at 
Helen  as  though  she  would  have  read  her  very 
soul,  and  then  she  talked  to  her  of  Pope  and 
the  Spectator.     Helen  said  her  conversation 
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was  like  an  epic  poem  in  everything,  except 
that  whenever  it  seemed  coming  to  an  end, 
she  hoped  it  would  begin  again.  I  imagined 
her  sweeping  in  her  velvet  and  ermined  robes 
in  some  stately  pageant. 

She  was  the  grandest-looking  gentlewoman 
I  ever  beheld  !  nothing  could  contrast  better 
than  this  stately  lady  and  the  lively  quakeress. 
I  saw  them  that  night  together  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, the  one  really  magnificent,  the  other 
bright  and  playful,  despite  her  quakerly  dress. 
This  was  in  the  spring-time  of  the  '  annuals,' 
when  literary  bijouterie  was  the  fashion,  and 
fabulous  prices  were  given  for  the  literature 
and  illustrations  of  these  beautiful  toy-books ; 
the  editors  were  always  like  swallows  on  the 
wing,  watching  the  most  sparkling  debutants, 
as  well  as  the  old-established  favourites,  eager 
to  pay  for,  or  to  beg,  a  sonnet,  or  a  line,  or 
any  contribution  freighted  by  a  distinguished 
name ;  one  of  these  addressing  the  quaker  lady 
entreated  her  to  let  him  have  ever  so  short  a 
tale  for  his  next  volume.  She  shook  her  fan 
reproachfully  at  him. 
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"  Oh,  thou  wicked  man !  to  ask  me  to  do 
what  thou  knowest  I  have  written  against. 
Hast  thou  not  read  my  'Illustrations  of 
Lying  ?' '' 

Of  course  the  gentleman  had  read  them. 

*'  Then  how  canst  thee  ask  me  to  write  a 
Hale/  a  mere  bubble  of  fiction.  Surely,  every 
fiction  is  an  untruth — no  friend,  I  cannot 
write  thee  a  tale,  but  I  will  pen  thee  an  anec- 
dote— yes,  I  will  pen  thee  an  anecdote." 

• 

There  again,  I  could  not  see  the  difference, 
for  I  knew  her  '  anecdotes '  had  as  much  imagi- 
nation in  them,  as  her  '  tales.'  Still,  the 
arrangement  was  a  good  one,  for  it  satisfied 
the  editor,  the  author,  and  the  public.  I 
suspect  half  the  differences  in  the  world  arise, 
not  so  much  from  difference  of  opinion,  as 
from  the  different  signification  attached  to  the 
same  words,  by  different  people. 

I  do  not  think  the  young  men  were  then,  as 
much  what  I  have  heard  called  '  used  up,'  as 
they  are  now  ;  they  did  not  look  so  yellow,  and 
sallow,    and    black    round    the   eyes;    they 
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spoke  a  language  which  a  lady  could  under- 
stand; they  did  not  all  sraell  of  tobacco,  or 
dance  as  if  it  were  a  trouble  to  them  to  go 
through  any  exertion  that  required  the  free 
use  of  their  limbs.  But  there  was  one  very 
fine  young  man,  who,  before  Helen  made  her 
appearance  in  the  London  world,  would  have 
been  lazily  devoted  to  Florence,  if  Florence 
had  encouraged  it.  I  remember  his  drawling 
out  to  me  one  evening  at  Mr.  Middleton's,  that 
''  Miss  Middleton,  would  really  be  a  very  lovely 
creature,  if  she  had  eyes;  but  she  had  not, 
she  was,  in  fact — blind — quite  blind.  She 
did  not  see — " 

"  Your  perfections,"  I  added,  laughing. 

'^  Exactly,^'  he  answered,  bending  his  head 
a  little,  and  it  immediately  retreated  into  his 
ample  cravat.  By  the  way,  what  awful  things 
those  cravats  were !  I  certainly  admit  our 
young  men's  style  of  cravat  to  be  improved, 
except  when  they  stick  out  the  bows  into  two 
large  butterfly-wings  at  each  side  of  the  chin. 
Well,  this  handsome  youth,  cliassed  by  Flo- 
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rence,  seemed  dangerously  inclined  to  render 
homage  to  Helen :  he  looked  at  her  with  a 
piteous,  imploring  expression — he  had  deter- 
mined to  appear  decidedly  miserable.  He 
wished  people  to  believe  that  he  took  no  in- 
terest in  life — he  would  give  half  his  life  for 
a  new  pleasure  ;  he  would  give  his  little  fingei* 
(he  always  held  it  out  in  illustration,  to  display 
a  particularly  large  diamond  ring)  for  a  new 
idea ;  he  had  no  faith  in  friendship  :  all  friend- 
ship originated  in  self-interest.  He  had  no 
faith  in  love  ;  shook  his  head  and  sighed  at 
religion ;  did  not  believe  in  old  paintings,  and 
saw  nothing  to  admire  in  ^  the  new  schools ; ' 
indeed,  he  had  never  seen  a  picture  in  Eng- 
land, that  is  by  an  English  artist,  that  was  not 
mere  waste  of  canvass  and  colour.  He  was  not 
in  the  least  near-sighted,  but  he  looked  at 
everybody  and  everything  through  a  glass. 
He  had  travelled — oh,  yes ! — Germany  was  a 
humbug — rivers,  cities,  paintings,  and  people 
— all  humbug !  Constantinople,  a  bore.  He 
had  visited  Italy,  of  course ;  Rome  was  dull. 
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Venice  damp,  Naples  dirty,  Paris  vulgar  and 
exhausted,  Madrid  and  Seville,  and  the  Al- 
hambra,  like  any  other  worn  out  cities.  He 
hoped  Helen  did  not  dance — it  was  such  an 
exertion — so  unintellectual — ''she  did" — well, 
he  would  go  through  the  infliction  for  her 
sake — not  dance  with  him ! — '^  I  could  not 
help  saying,  that  perhaps  Helen  Lyndsey  was 
as  blind  as  Florence  Middleton.  I  think  that 
gave  him  a  new  sensation ;  for  he  became  very 
red,  and  looked  daggers  at  me.  It  was  so 
provoking  to  see  this  handsome  specimen  of 
humanity  obscuring  his  really  fine  talents,  with 
efforts  to  destroy,  what  others  seek  to  pre- 
serve; and  Helen  became  unamiable  in  his 
atmosphere.  He  provoked  her  by  his  in- 
sipid absurdity ;  he  followed  her  about, 
quoting  poetry  in  his  soft,  sleepy,  drawling 
voice,  keeping  really  agreeable  people  off  and 
dawdling  with  time  in  a  way  which  often 
roused  my  indignation — sighing,  and  languish- 
ing, and  looking  perdu  to  everything ;  as- 
suming to  be  utterly  exhausted. 
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Helen,  scarlet  with  displeasure,  declared  that 
he  affected  even  a  yawn. 

On  one  occasion  he  wandered  up  to  us,  and 
in  a  half-whisper  (as  if  Helen  permitted  him 
to  be  confidential),  he  asked  her  "  If  she  was 
not  bored  to  death,  with  the  heat  and  the 
people  ? — that  he  did  not  know  what  to  do.'' 
"  I  will  tell  you,"  said  Helen—"  Go." 
"  Cruel !  did  you  really  say  ^  go  ?'  " 
"  Certainly —  if   you    are    '  bored,'  —  go  ; 
bored  people  always  bore  others." 

"  Cruel  again ! — but  the  evening  is  not 
over,  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Greene  (it  is  so  fatigu- 
ing to  repeat  two  names)  might  feel  hurt  if  I 
left  early." 

"  She  would  never  miss  you." 
"  Most  unpi tying  lady — but  you  would." 
"  Well  we  do  miss  what  has  been  disagree- 
able, but  we  do  not  desire  its  return." 

"  How  charmingly  put ;  but  you  do  not 
mean  it." 

Helen's  colour  became  of  a  still  deeper  tone, 
and  she  turned  away. 
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"  Stay/'  he  exclaimed,  with  less  drawl  then 
usual.  "  You  are  looking  so  enchantingly 
indignant  as  almost  to  give  me  a  new  sensation, 
and — "  here  again  he  fell  into  the  drawl — "  I 
would  give  a  thousand  pound  for  a  new  sensa- 
tion." 

^'  Have  you  ever  been  horse-whipped  ?''  en- 
quired Helen,  coolly. 

It  was  now  his  turn  to  flush,  particularly 
as  she  made  the  enquiry  in  the  loudest  tone 
of  her  rich  sweet  voice,  so  that  all  near  us  heard 
her,  and  turned  round  with  enquiring  eyes. 
I  never  saw  anyone  change  so  rapidly  as  our 
hero  did — his  soft  bending  form  which  seemed 
too  nerveless  to  sustain  himself,  became  rigid 
and  erect,  the  insipid  smile  passed  from  his 
lips,  and  his  fair,  girlish  brow  gathered  into  a 
resolute,  if  not  a  stern  expression. 

"  No,  madam,  I  never  was." 

"  Then  let  me  send  my  father's  Irish  groom 
to  your  house  to-morrow  morning  ;  and  after 
his  visit,  perhaps  you  may  consider  the  thou- 
sand pounds  to  be  fairly  won.'' 
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He  bowed,  and  she  turned  away. 

*'  The  proud,  insulting  girl !  "  he  said,  as 
the  crowd,  amid  murmurs  of  ^  capital ' — 
'  excellent ' — ^  clever,'  and  laughter  too  well- 
bred  to  be  loud,  pressed  onward  with  her, 
leaving  us  alone  near  a  window  which  opened 
into  the  conservatory — ^^  the  proud,  insulting 
girl!  she  shall  regret  this.'' 

I  could  forgive  him  for  the  first  sentence — 
it  was  natural ;  but  the  second  was  cowardly. 

"At  all  events,"  I  said,  "you  are  her 
debtor.     She  has  given  you  a  new  sensation^* 
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-And  where,  ye  haunts 


Of  grandeur  and  of  beauty,  shall  the  heart 
That  yearns  for  high  communion  with  its  God, 
Abide,  if  e'er  its  dreams  have  been  of  you  ?" 

Wilson. 


Music — I  know  I  am  very  presumptuous  to 
give  an  opinion  so  at  war  with  that  of  the 
public — but  I  cannot  avoid  saying,  that  music 
has  become  so  much  of  a  science  that  it  is  no 
longer  2i pleasure!  On  that  particular  even- 
ing, rich  in  so  many  memories,  our  hostess 
had  arranged — as  was  her  custom — that  there 
should  be  a  couple  of  whist-tables,  in  a  little 
book-room,  which  had  not  achieved  the  dignity 
of  a  library  ; — those  who  *  like  a  rubber,'  are 
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generally  quiet,  unobtrusive,  bygone  *  elderlies,' 
who  never  enjoy  anything  but  whist ;  and  if 
they  cannot  '  get  up  a  rubber,'  make  up  their 
minds  to  be  retired  and  injured'  the  whole 
evening  ;  it  is  therefore  expedient  as  it  is  kind 
and  right,  to  cater  for  their  fancy,  and  pro- 
vide them  with  a  single  or  double-action  den, 
where,  in  silence,  though  not  in  obscurity, 
they  can  pursue  what  an  old  friend  laboured 
for  ten  years  to  convince  me  was  an  intel- 
lectual enjoyment.  I  am  quite  willing  to  take 
it  for  granted,  that  all  engaged  therein  believe 
it  to  be  so :  in  this  world  we  are  subject 
to  many  delusions.  Helen  had  been  car- 
ried off  in  triumph,  by  a  party  of  juvenile 
worshippers,  to  look  at  some  rare  flowers  in  a 
conservatory — followed  there,  as  everywhere 
else,  by  a  crowd ;  and  my  friend  had  entered 
into  an  argument  with  a  little,  round,  florid, 
flushed  gentleman,  in  a  brown,  queer  wig, 
which  stood  up  a  good  deal  behind ;  his  fea- 
tures were  small,  and,  in  his  youth,  must  have 
been  handsome,  and  his  eyes  were  bright,  not 
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with  continuous,  but  a  twinkling,  light ;  hi^ 
accent  was  ^  frae  the  north '  (what  a  patent 
those  northerns  have  for  growing  talent)  ;  and, 
as  I  was  not  quite  near  enough  to  hear  their 
couYersation,  and  did  not  know  who  the  gen- 
tleman was,  I  wandered  away,  little  thinking 
I  had  looked  my  first  and  last  on  the  author 
of  '  The  Battle  of  the  Baltic/ 

Well,  I  wandered  into  the  whist-room, 
knowing  I  should  be  able  there  to  gather  my 
thoughts  together — for  I  was  bewildered. 
I  had  met  a  score  of  people — any  one  of 
whom  I  would  have  gone  a  score  of  miles  to 
look  at — just  to  look  at !  and,  as  poor  Jerry 
would  say,  '^  then  thank  the  Lord  more  than 
ever  for  my  eyesight ;"  and  I  had  heard  them 
speak,  and  seen  them — authors,  sculptors, 
ministers  of  state,  beauties,  past  and  present, 
painters,  poets — seen  them  all,  and  absolutely 
spoken  to  some,  and  marked  them  all  rendering 
homage  to  that  little  mismanaged  child,  who 
received  the  homage  as  if  she  were  a  born  queen. 
My  nerves  were  not  so  shaken  as  on  the  first 
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night  of  the  play,  or  even  as  at  the  reading  of 
the  play  in  the  green-room,  nor  was  I  ill,  as  I 
had  been  at  Mrs.  Major  Cobb's — but  it  was  very 
wonderful;  and  for  Helen,  how  dangerous — 
she  stood  on  such  a  height,  with  so  little,  no- 
thing, in  fact,  to  sustain  her  there  !  How  was 
it  I  became  haunted  by  the  sorrow,  that  I  had 
not  been  able  to  draw  her  and  Florence  into 
friendship  ? 

That  Marley  !  Now  it  is  truth  that  I  never 
thought  of  him  without  growing  cold,  feeling 
that  I  changed  colour  and  must  look  like  a 
ghost.  So  I  began  to  think  over  those  I  had 
seen,  and  was  seeing  still,  for  the  door  was 
partly  open,  and  many  were  walking  up  and 
down  the  wide  corridor.  No  one  can  be  in- 
sensible to  the  actual  living  heauty  of  the 
women  of  England ;  it  was  glorious  to  watch 
them  as  they  passed.  I  tried  to  recall  every 
word  I  had  heard,  so  as  to  fix  it  in  my  memory ; 
and  I  felt  disappointed  to  find  how  little  there 
was  to  carry  away.  But  how  silly  ! — how  ab- 
surd to  suppose  that  people  who  wrote  books  and 
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poems  were  to  speak  like  their  own  prose  and 
poetry  !  —  how  queer  it  would  have  been 
to  hear  that  dear  Jane  Porter,  whose  face, 
though  faded,  was 

*  A  charm  for  ever/ 

talk  a  chapter  of  "  the  Scottish  Chiefs"  or  Miss 
Edgeworth  give  out  sentence  after  sentence  of 
'^  Castle  Eackrent,"  or  that  grave  historian 
repeat  his  introduction  to  the  wars  of  York 
and  Lancaster;  or  the  brilliant  author  of 
"The  Wild  Irish  Girl"  sing  perpetually  to 
the  harp,  whose  tones  first  drew  attention  to 
the  land  she  loved. — What  did  I  expect  to  hear 
in  one  evening  ?  had  I  not  been  overwhelmed 
with  enjoyment?  was  I  sinking  into  the 
vulgarity  of  expecting  the  most  refined  and 
enlightened  to  act  like  mountebanks,  and  enter 
society,  not  to  give,  take,  and  enjoy,  but  to 
'^  show  off." 

I  was  ashamed  of  myself,  and  as  a  punish- 
ment, went  back  to  the  whist-players,  and 
surveyed  them  steadily. 

Number  one— woman,  dry,  hard,  and  grim, 
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erect,  as  if  she  never  had  a  weakness,  even  in 
her  back.  We  all  know  that  English  flesh 
and  blood  retains  its  quantity  and  quality 
longer  than  the  flesh  and  blood  of  any  other 
people  of  the  world.  My  grandfather  used 
to  attribute  this  to  '  roast  beef/'  and  Sir  Jonah 
Barrington  to  ^  mealy  potatoes/ — but  in  time 
it  will  fade  and  wrinkle,  and  when  this  is  the 
case,  it  ought  to  be  put  away  or  covered  up — 
that  poor  lady  did  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other ;  there  was  more  than  the  usual  display 
of  bone  and  skin,  very  disagreeable  to  look  at ; 
her  lace  scarf,  which  was  something  though 
but  little,  had  fallen  partially  off  her  chair,  I 
gathered  it  up,  and  saying,  "  will  you  permit 
me,"  would  have  doubled  it  carefully  over 
those  ill-used  blade  bones,  but  she  leered  round 
at  me  quite  spitefully,  and  shrugged  a  disdain- 
ful refusal ;  she  would  have  looked  respectable 
in  close  black  velvet,  and  her  diamonds  would 
then  have  shown  to  advantage. 

Number  two  was  a  portly  person ;  in  dress, 
the  pink  of  west-end-elderly-gentleman  perfec- 
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tion,  his  double  chin  mingling  with  the  soft 
folds  of  a  Kegent  cravat ;  a  white  silk  embroi- 
dered waistcoat  was  fastened  rather  tightly  by 
two  brilliant  buttons ;  a  full-dress  coat,  bear- 
ing an  ample  fruitage  of  flat  gilt  buttons, 
was  cut  very  much  away  over  the  hips,  and 
suddenly  darted  off  into  two  long  narrow  tails, 
which  dangled  at  either  side  of  his  chair — 
doubtless  the  rest  of  his  costume  was  equally 
fashionable ;  his  little  round  head  was  en- 
shrined in  a  '  Brutus,'  or  ^  George  the  4th ' 
wig,  superbly  curled,  and  giving  him  what 
nature  had  not  intended,  a  fierce,  determined 
look.  He  never  took  his  eyes  off  the  cards  he 
held,  except  to  glance  at  those  on  the  table. 
He  seemed  to  be  doing  his  best ;  and  yet  the 
half-clad  woman  was  so  ill-tempered  to  him, 
muttering — ^  as  usual,  sir  ' — ^  found  it  impos- 
sible to  remember/ 

Number  three.  I  positively  sprang  from  my 
seat  when  I  recognized  number  three.  His 
white  hands  sparkled  with  diamonds ;  there 
was  an  expression  of  watchfulness  in  his  face, 
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but  no  intemperate  eagerness  or  anxiety ;  as  he 
sat,  broad,  erect,  firm,  you  would  have  imagined 
him  a  man  of  six  feet  high ;  his  dress  would 
have  been  perfect  had  there  not  been  a  little 
too  much  of  elaborate  waistcoat,  gold  chain, 
and  jewels ;  but,  despite  the  glitter,  the  whole 
was  in  good  harmony  with  his  strongly- 
marked,  but  bright  and  pleasant  face.  They 
were  playing  guinea  points  :  when  he  lost  he 
smiled,  and  when  he  won  he  smiled  ;  his  part- 
ner (Number  four)  was  decore,  and  never 
moved,  not  even  his  eyes — they  were  wide 
open,  and  seemed  to  see  everything  at  once  ; 
his  very  hands  looked  as  if  directed  by 
machinery. 

A  boy,  about  ten  years  old,  never  left  the 
back  of  the  chair  occupied  by  Number  three  ; 
he  was  Mrs.  Joseph  Greene's  nephew — a 
pretty  little  lad  enough ;  and  I  thought  it  a 
great  pity  that  one  so  young  and  incapable  of 
judging  right  from  wrong  should  see  so  much 
of  that  ugly  card  playing,  where  gold  was 
passed  from  heap  to   heap  without  apparent 
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care  or  consideration — gold  which  would  have 
made  hundreds  glad  !  I  fancied  the  boy  must 
be  interested  in  the  game,  to  stand  there  as 
he  did,  without  moving,  or  taking  interest  in 
anything  else. 

At  last  it  was  ended — the  accounts  made 
up,  with  less  than  the  usual  amount  of  grum- 
bling ;  in  fact,  Number  two  and  Number  three 
were  most  courteous,  and  seemed  to  take 
particular  pleasure  in  paying  each  other  money, 
and  compliments.  The  little  lad,  who  had 
waited  with  much  patience,  then  seized  the 
hand  of  the  gentleman,  exclaiming,  ^'  and  now 
please,  that  your  game  is  over,  will  you  sing 
the  duet  you  promised,  with  aunt's  parrot  ?  '* 
"  To  be  sure  I  will,  my  boy,"  was  the  reply. 
The  great  tenor  singer  of  the  world  sing 
Pretty  Polly  Hopkins,  with  a  parrot !  there 
was  an  event !  and  the  best-natured  singer 
that  ever  lived,  taking  the  boy's  hand  within 
his,  walked  into  the  conservatory,  and  after 
sundry  coquettings  with  the  bird,  who  whirled 
round  upon  her  perch,  and  holding  down  her 
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iiead,     slighly    listened    while    the    Maestro 
repeated. 

"  Come — come — Pretty  Polly  Hopkins, 
how  do  you  do  ? ''  But  she  made  no  reply, 
twisting  and  twitching,  and  rocking  herself 
along  her  perch. 

"  And  so  you  won't  sing  a  duet  with  me  to 
night,  eh.  Poll  ?  " 

"  Because  sir,"  said  the  boy,  gravely,  '*  you 
are  not  singing  properly ;  if  you  sing  outj  she 
will  do  her  part." 

Braham  looked  at  the  frank-spoken  urchin, 
with  his  rich  comic  smile,  as  much  as  to  say — 

'^  Well,  I  wonder  who  else  in  the  world  would 
presume  to  say  that  to  me  !  "  and  immediately 
his  rich,  matchless  voice  rolled  round  the  rooms 
like  musical  thunder.  In  an  instant,  every 
talking  sound  ceased,  and  there  was  a  rush  of 
feet  and  a  rustle  of  silks,  and  a  suppressed 
breathing  towards  the  conservatory. 

"  Pretty  Polly  Hopkins,  how  do  you  do  ?" 
Polly  was  on  ber  mettle ;   she  ruffled  out 
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her  feathers,  stood  firmly  on  her  grey  toes, 
stretched  her  neck,  nodded  her  head,  and, 
having  accomplished  all  her  preparation,  gave 
the  reply  in  a  loud,  squeaking  voice,  but  in 
perfect  time  and  tune.  Braham  continued, 
and  Poll,  as  the  boy  had  predicted,  '  did  her 
part : '  there  never  was  a  more  perfect  ^  bit ' 
of  musical  comedy.  The  plaudits  were  loud 
and  long ;  ^'  Curtsey,  Poll,  curtsey,"  said  the 
great  singer,  laughing ;  but  Poll,  having 
done  her  duty,  stood  with  quiet  dignity  to 
receive  the  applause  she  appropriated  entirely 
to  herself.  In  another  minute,  Braham  seated 
himself  at  the  piano,  and  sang  one  of  his  popu- 
lar ballads — "  Let  us  haste  to  Kelvin  Grove." 
I  dare  say  there  are  many  of  the  scien- 
tifically musical  who  would  ^turn  up  their 
noses '  at  the  enthusiasm  which  hailed  that 
ballad,  and  who  would  dare  to  insinuate  tha 
the  soul-stirring  spirit,  awakened  by  the  musi- 
cal eloquence  with  which  he  poured  forth  the 
poet's  essence,  in  "  Bruce's  Address,"  was 
*  clap-trap.' 
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Helen  was  never  wakened  by  instrumental 
music  ;  but  the  first  touch  of  the  poet  Moore's 
hand  on  the  piano,  would  rouse  her  as  much 
as  the  voice  of  Braham,  or  Miss  Stevens.  She 
appreciated  such  ballads  as  were  sung  then. 
And  any  one  of  the  '  melodies '  (as  the  Irish 
airs  were  called,  to  which  the  unrivalled  lyric 
poet  had  given  immortality)  would  move 
her  according  to  their  purpose,  to  tears,  or 
smiles.  On  that  richest  of  all  rich  evenings, 
Moore  came  in  late — and  in  his  presence  all 
other  stars  grew  pale  ;  his  smile  so  full  of  sun- 
shine, his  gentle,  unaffected  manners,  and  the 
dignity  his  full  fine  brow  imparted  to  his  small 
person,  is  something  to  think  of  now.  It  was 
my  privilege  to  know  him  long  afterwards  in 
the  living  sanctuary  of  his  simple,  but  beloved 
home.  And  surely,  I  have  cause  to  wonder 
how  one  so  unselfish — so  full  of  the  milk  of 
human  kindness,  so  devoted  as  a  husband  and 
a  father,  so  brave  and  true  as  a  friend,  should 
have  been  so  misunderstood,  and  misrepre- 
sented !     He  was  soon  seated  at  the  piano ; 
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his  hands  just  wandered  over  the  keys,  wooing 
the  notes  to  sound,  rather  than  calling  forth 
their  tone  by  an  effort ;  and  his  voice !  it  was 
nothing !  a  breath — a  breeze — a  sigh — a  sound 
called  down  from  heaven — not  born  of  earth 
— sweet  as  the  perfume  of  the  tube-rose — 
swelling  as  the  down  on  a  swan's  breast : — 

"  So  sleeps  the  pride  of  former  years, 
So  glory's  thrill  is  o'er, 
And  hearts  that  once  beat  high  for  praise, 
Now  feel  that  pulse  no  more  ! " 

I  only  wish — the  wish  if  I  yielded  to  it 
would  almost  take  the  form  of  prayer — that  it 
might  be  given  to  me,  in  this  world,  to  hear 
that  song  once  more  as  I  heard  it  then  !  that 
was  what  1  call  melody,  melody  to  the  heart 
as  well  as  to  the  ear,  blending  sound  and  sen- 
timent in  one — music  that  returns  to  cheer 
your  lonely  and  sorrowing  hours,  the  very 
sunshine  of  sound,  floating  in  harmonious 
memories  around  you — whispering  at  your 
pillow,  blending  with  your  dreams,  causing 
your  tears  to  flow  and  your  heart  to  beat    • 
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chasing  away  all  evil  influences,  and  evil 
passions — elevating  your  nature  above  the 
clay  and  mire  of  the  world,  to  the  very  gates 
of  paradise — the  one  enjoyment  of  earth  which 
we  are  promised  we  shall  enjoy  in  heaven. 

I  had  really  forgotten  Helen  during  that 
song  —  lost  her  in  the  crowd.  I  did  not 
know  where  she  had  gone  to,  and  in  its 
thrill  and  excitement,  Helen  was,  as  I 
have  said,  forgotten.  I  wandered  along  the 
corridor  seeking  her  —  a  door  opened  oi 
a  staircase,  and  a  young  fresh  girl  wh( 
knew  me,  though  I  did  not  know  her,  said. 
^'  Miss  Lyndsey  is  gone  up  there  f  she 
pointed  to  a  door,  which  terminated  a  sort 
of  gallery-passage,  and  I  slowly  ascended  the 
staircase,  and  entered.  Helen  was  on  her  knees, 
beside  a  little  white  bed,  with  a  more  exalted 
expression  of  happiness  on  her  animated  face, 
than  I  had  ever  seen  there  before.  On  that  bed 
lay  the  lame  Miss  Ryland^  whose  sister's  hand 
had  fallen  on  her  lap  with  some  work,  upon 
which  she  was  engaged  ;  both  looked  as  much 
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at-home  as  in  their  Harapstead  cottage,  the 
little  favourite  plants  were  arranged  in  the 
windows,  the  canary  bird's  cage  was  covered 
with  the  same  green  baize,  the  old  faded  table- 
cover  even  was  on  the  little  table. 

"  Here  !  here  is  a  proof  of  the  luxury  of 
riches.  What  is  all  that  has  been  going  on 
down  stairs — what  is  it  all,  in  comparison  to 
the  happiness  Mrs.  Joseph  Greene  knows  so 
well  how  to  bestow  on  the  deserving  T^  ex- 
claimed Helen.  *'  Neither  you  nor  I  had  an 
idea  of  the  desire  she  expressed,  that  Mary 
should  come  and  be  her  maid,  and  for  this  she 
offered  her — " 

"  What  was  it  Mary  ?" 

'^  Thirty  pounds  a  year,  ma'am — much  more 
then  I  am  worth." 

"  Go  on,  tell  it  to  dear  Nobody,  as  you  told 
it  to  me,"  said  Helen. 

"  Well,  ma'am,  she  said  she  heard  of  me 
from  Miss  Helen,  and  that  I  was  working  too 
hard,  and  not  taking  care  of  myself,  and  that 
I  must  live  with  her,  that  she  wanted  a  con- 
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fidential  maid,  and  thought  I  was  just  the 
person ;  everything  should  be  provided  for  me, 
and  she  wished  me  to  come  before  this  party, 
and  not  to  say  a  word  about  it,  so  as  to  give 
Miss  Helen  a  surprise.  Well !  it  was  a  great 
offer,  for  ray  business  is  falling  off;  I  have 
not  the  encouragement  I  once  had;  I  am 
not  as  young  as  I  was,  and  ladies  like  young 
and  pretty  women  to  wait  upon  them.  The 
moment  I  looked  steadily  at  Mrs.  Greene  I 
knew  I  should  be  happy  with  her — the  one 
look  was  enough ;  but  the  difficulty  was  my 
dear  sister  there,  of  course  I  could  not  leave 
her  with  an  easy  mind,  though  my  wages  would 
enable  me  to  do  more  for  her  than  I  could 
do  by  remaining  at  home.  I  was  pondering 
over  it,  when  Mrs.  Greene  turned  in  her  sweet 
quiet  way  to  my  sister,  who  was  unpicking  a 
dress,  and  said — *  I  hope  you  will  like  it,'  and 
though  she  could  hardly  keep  down  her  tears, 
she  answered — 

^^  ^  Oh  yes,  madam,  I  shall  certainly  like 
whatever  is  for  Mary's  advantage.' 
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"  ^  But  I  shall  not  be  pleased  unless  you  are 
very  happy/ 

*^ '  I  will  try,  madam/ 

'"  You  will  have  your  bird  and  your  flowers.' 

*'  ^  Yes,  madam.' 

"  *  You  are  very  fond  of  your  bird  T 

"  *  Yes,  madam/  and  her  tears  fell  fast. 

"  '  Then  what  is  the  matter  ?'  continued  the 
dear  lady,  laying  her  pretty  soft  hand  on  my 
sister's. 

"  '  Only,  madam,  as  we  have  never  been 
separated  in  all  our  lives,  perhaps  sometimes 
of  a  Sunday  evening,  you  would  spare  her  to 
come  and  see  me.' 

"  I  could  not  bear  it,  so  I  said,  ^  Forgive  me, 
I  know,  madam,  how  good  you  are,  but  T  must 
refuse  your  kindness ;  I  cannot  leave  my 
sister.' 

"  *  Leave  your  sister,'  she  repeated.  '  I 
never  intended  you  should  leave  your  sister. 
I  want  your  sister  quite  as  much  as  I  do  you. 
1  have  such  quantities  of  work  to  do ;  I  con- 
stantly employ  two  needlewomen,  besides  my 
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maid,  and  have  my  dresses  made  out.  Miss 
Lyndsey  has  told  me  how  neat,  and  orderly 
and  industrious  she  is — and  how  you  work  to- 
gether. Surely  I  did  not  want  to  tempt  you 
to  your  unhappiness !  I  must  have  you  both.' 
"  I  really  think  we  were  as  near  dying  of  joy 
as  we  well  could  be,  and  though  we  came 
here,  madam,  the  day  after  you  went  to  stay 
with  Miss  Helen,  we  were  sorry  to  leave  the 
old  place ;  yet,  this  is  so  much  better,  such  a 
lofty  handsome  room,  and  no  less  than  two 
kinds  of  easy  chairs  for  my  poor  sister.  And 
no  terror  of  Miss  Clackite,  the  new  dress- 
maker at  Hampstead,  getting  all  the  work; 
and  only  one  temper  to  please,  who  has  I  may 
say,  no  temper.  And  the  consciousness  that  we 
can  both  make  ourselves  useful,  for  of  course, 
the  work  never  stands  still,  and  no  care,  no 
anxiety,  and  quite  to  ourselves;  even  the 
fire  lit  by  the  under  housemaid.  Surely  we 
ought  to  be  grateful !  I  could  not  have 
imagined  such  goodness — my  mistress  (I  am 
proud  to  call  her  my  mistress),  said  she  had 
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quantities  of  work  to  do,  and  of  course,  in  a 
house  like  this,  there  must  be  plenty ;  but,  the 
world  never  knows  what  numbers  of  young 
ladies,  are  dressed  by  my  dear  lady,  how  many 
she  watches  over,  and  protects,  and  cares  for. 
Ay,  and  how  many  cast  off  by  the  world,  and 
even  by  their  own  kith  and  kin,  she  lifts  out 
of  sin,  and  not  only  places  them  in  the  right 
road,  but  keeps  them  there,  by  the  wonderful 
power  of  her  mercy,  and  influence.  Many  an 
emigrant  ship  carries  to  the  new  world  those 
whom  she  has  sought  and  saved  1  God  bless 
her !  to  think  of  the  home  she  has  made  for 
us,  in  her  own  house,  and  all  because  this  dear 
Miss  Helen  spoke  of  us  as  she  did !  " 

"I  onght  to  have  done  it  myself,''  murmured 
Helen.  No  one  but  God  and  myself  ever  can 
know  the  valuable  help  and  strength  my  mind 
received  from  Mary  Ryland ;  how  well  she 
understood  me,  how  she  carried  me  onward — 
ay,^'  she  continued  with  visible  emotion, 
"  how  she  carried  me  onward  and  upward ; 
those   delicious   old   ballads   we  used  to  read 
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together,  and  how  she  used  to  listen  to  my 
verses !  /  had  no  other  mother  to  pour  com- 
fort into  my  soul ;  but  she  did  it !  I  some- 
times tune  over  that  hymn : — 

"  Sweet  day  of  rest." 

And  how  often  I  have  felt  those  lines : — 

"  But  oft  with  shame  I  must  confess, 
My  privilege,  my  burthen  is — 
No  joy  alas !  have  I. 

When  I  would  take  my  harp  and  sing, 

I  find  it  oft  without  a  string, 

And  lay  it  coldly  by  !  " 

Her  eyes  were  humid  with  tears  while  she 
repeated.  '^  I  ought  to  have  done  it — I  ought 
to  have  done  it  myself ! 

"  And  you  did  do  it,  Miss  Helen  ?"  said  the 
sick,  pale  woman.  ''  Surely  the  wish  is  the 
act  in  God's  eyes ;  you  put  it  into  Mrs. 
Greene's  heart ;  and  think  of  what  you  did  for 
us  before.'' 

"  I  did  not  put  it  into  Mrs.  Greene's  heart,'* 
said  Helen,  resolutely,  ^^  for  I  never  thought 
of  it — I  never  thought  of  you,  except  in  your 
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old  home,  and  never  remembered  that  you 
needed  rest,  or  that  times  and  people  might 
change.  What  I  did  before  was  nothing — an 
act  of  common  honesty." 

"  Peace,  my  child/'  said  the  invalid — 
"  peace !  it  was  given  to  your  hand  to  sow 
the  seed ;  we  know  who  it  is  that  giveth  the 
increase." 

What  a  change  it  was  from  the  light  and 
brightness  of  the  crowd  below,  to  that  calm 
room,  occupied  by  those  two  subdued,  but 
grateful,  peaceful  women,  thankful  for  all  things, 
and  believing  in  the  earnestness  and  simplicity 
of  their  faithful  souls,  that  past  sorrows  and 
present  blessings,  and  either  blessings  or 
sorrows  of  the  future,  were  altogether  good. 

When  the  company  inquired  for  '  H.  L.,' 
Mrs.  Greene  suffered  them  to  believe  she  was 
gone.  She  judged  rightly  that  the  delicious 
surprise  she  had  prepared  for  her  was  a 
refreshment  and  enjoyment  no  society- triumph 
could  equal,  even  if  she  had  not  been  already 
surfeited. 
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Helen's  feverishness  and  excitement  va- 
nished, as  she  sat  on  the  old  favourite  working 
chair,  beside  the  poor  crippled  sister,  though 
Mary  Ryland  more  than  once  suggested,  in  a 
very  professional  manner,  ^  that  she  was 
crushing  her  dress/ 

Mucli  Helen  cared  ! 

When  her  vititors  were  all  gone,  the 
benevolent  hostess  entered,  without  saying  a 
word.  Helen  seized  her  hands,  and  kissed 
them. 

Oh  !  when  the  power  accompanies  the  ivill 
to  do  good,  what  a  heaven  the  rich  can  make 
on  earth  I 

They  were  putting  out  the  lights  and  ga- 
thering up  the  fragments  as  we  descended. 
Helen  glided  through  the  rooms  silently ;  and, 
as  we  entered  the  carriage,  we  felt  the  early 
morning  air ;  for,  though  daylight  had  not 
come,  yet  the  east  was  showing  that  grey, 
soft  light  which  heralds  the  break  of  day.  The 
moon  was  still  shining,  as  we  drove  through 
the  park,  and  green,  fantastic  shadows  lay  at 
full  length  upon  the  grass ; 
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'  The  mighty  heart  * 

was  '  lying  still,'  and  there  was  something 
supernatural  in  the  appearance  of  the  houses, 
as  there  always  is  at  night— some  falling 
back  into  the  deepest  shadow,  a  window,  or  a 
bit  of  balcony,  or  a  chimney,  only  caught  by 
the  glimmer  of  a  lamp,  or  some  mysterious 
light  which  comes  without  our  knowing 
whence ;  others  seemed  bathed  in  that  soft 
blue  moonlight  that  magically  decreases  im- 
perfections. There  was  a  turnpike  in  those 
days  at  Knightsbridge,  and  another  between 
the  Eosery  and  Eagle  Lodge  at  Old  Brompton. 
The  road,  after  you  left  the  little  quaint 
hostelry  of  ^  The  Bell  and  Horns '  behind,  was 
like  a  country  lane.  Old  mansions,  retiring 
behind  old  park-like  walls,  with  here  and 
there  a  cottage,  a  nursery,  or  market-garden ; 
and  almost  beside  Helen's  house  walnuts,  and 
willows,  and  acacias  formed  arches  above  the 
road,  which  flourished  as  if  never  contaminated 
by  a  London  ^  black.' 

Jerry  opened   the   door;    indeed,  he   was 
always  watching  and  ready. 
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"  Well,  Jerry  !  "  exclaimed  Helen. 

*'  He  was  mighty  quiet  entirely,  as  sweet 
and  asy  as  a  rose  under  sunshine ;  and  he'd 
ha'  been  so  still  if  he  was  let  alone." 

"  Let  alone !  what  disturbed  him  ?  " 

"  It  wasn't  a  ivhat,  Miss  Helen,  at  all ;  it 
was  worse  than  that ;  it  was  one  whose  delight 
is  in  mischief.  What  call  had  he  to  go 
into  the  masther's  room  ? — sure  he  knows  the 
poor  gentleman  can't  abide  the  sight  of  him ; 
indeed,  the  smell  of  him's  enough  to  set  him 
tossing  his  poor  head — for  he's  always  scent- 
ing himself,  as  if  he  was  a  dandelion,  or  a 
clove  of  garlic,  that  wanted  it." 

I  did  not  venture  to  look  at  Helen,  but  lin- 
gered up  the  staircase. 

I  knew  she  made  a  sign  to  Jerry  not  to 
speak  before  me,  for  he  continued  in  a  little 
lower  tone — 

"  Troth,  Miss  Helen  dear,  it's  well  for  ye' 
she's  in  it,  to  have  her  to  advise  with  ; 
for  all  his  beauty  and  mighty  fine  grandeur, 
when  he's   put    out   in  the  least,    he's  more 
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like  a  bear  than  a  man ;  and  I  tould  him 
at  last — when,  out  of  fair  cruelty,  he  sat 
staring  at  the  poor  gentleman,  who  would 
move  the  heart  of  a  stone,  so  he  would — and 
yet  he  tramped  about  the  room  till  he  woke 
him,  and  then  the  crayshur  lay  trembling  like 
a  bird  that  hasn't  the  power  to  keep  out  of 
the  sarpint's  mouth  ;  and  still  he  sot  with  the 

sneer  on  his  lips,  and  the  fire  of (I  ask 

your  pardon,  I  oughtn't  to  think  of  such  a 
place  even,  before  you,  Miss  Helen)  ;  but,  if 
ever  the  devil  lit  a  fire,  he  lit  it  in  in  his  eyes 
— it's  the  thruth  !  and  all  the  poor  gentleman 
could  do,  was  to  keep  on  saying,  ^  Take  him 
away,  take  him  away.'  But  he  had  no 
mercy ;  there  he  sot,  until  I  as  good  as  forced 
him  out ;  for,  if  he  had  stayed  much  longer, 
the  masther  would  have  gone  raving — I  know 
he  would."  And  then,  with  the  versatility  of 
his  own  dear  country,  in  quite  another  key,  he 
added — ^^  And  had  ye  a  pleasant  party,  dear? 
— and  sure  every  one  was  worshipping  ye ; 
and  Miss   Helen   avourneen,  I   wish   to   my 
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heart  ye'd  marry  some  of  those  fine  gentleman 
that  do  be  dying  for  ye — I  wish  you  would — 
just  to  get  rid  of  them,  and  have  a  fine  pur- 
tector  for  yerself ;  that's  what  I'd  like — so  I 
would  ;  he's  quiet  and  'asy,  now,  my  jewel — 
and  God  be  praised  for  it ;  so  go  to  bed — and 
sure  ye  don't  want  candle  this  blessed  night 
to  do  that  same,  for  the  dawn  is  breaking  like 
goold,  and,  by  God's  blessing,  it's  a  fine  day 
we'll  have  to-morrow." 

"  Helen !"  I  called,  for  she  was  standing, 
like  a  statue,  in  the  little  vestibule,  the  strag- 
ling  light  streaming  through  the  fan-light  on 
her  head. 

She  made  no  answer. 

I  returned.  She  took  no  notice.  Jerry 
stood  by,  holding  the  candle;  he  had  taken 
off  his  shoes  not  to  make  a  noise,  and  a  red 
cotton  handkerchief  was  twisted — night-cap 
fashion — round  his  head  :  he  looked  wild  and 
strange. 

"  Helen,"  I  said,  and  I  put  my  arm  round 
her  waist — "  Helen  darling,  come  to  bed,  and 
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try  to  sleep.  Jerry  says  your  father  is  quite 
quiet  now.  Do  come — there's  a  darling  ! " 
She  yielded  to  my  guidance  all  the  way  to 
her  room,  just  turning  in  to  look  at  her 
father. 

**Did  Jerry  say  he  was  to  return?''  she 
enquired,  in  a  dull,  husky  voice. 

"No;  shall  I  ask  him?" 

"  No  ;  no  matter.  There,  leave  me  !  The 
body  can*  have  but  one  funeral ;  the  mind  has 
many." 

I  unfastened  her  dress,  unclasped  a  bracelet 
that  a  queen  might  envy,  which  Mrs  Joseph 
Greene  had  given  her — took  ojff  her  necklace 
and  the  flowers  that  looked  so  pretty  on 
her  glossy  hair.  She  was  as  a  tired  child 
under  my  hands  ;  all  but  her  face— it  was  so 
colourless,  and  her  eyes  so  bright — they  were 
not  '  tired,*  and  yet  they  had  no  sight  for 
things  around  her. 

At  last,  having  fairly  undressed  her,  I  again 
entreated  her  to  go  to  bed. 

She  turned  round,  and  passed  her  hands — 
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so  icy  cold  they  were — several  times  over  my 
face.  There  was  something  so  tender  and 
caressing  in  the  movement  —  something  so 
sweet  and  helpless  in  her  manner,  that  I  could 
hardly  refrain  from  weeping.  I  led  her  to 
her  little  bed ;  she  sank  on  her  knees  by  its 
side,  and  I  saw  her  strive  for  prayer,  for  her 
hands  were  clenched  together,  and  her  head 
thrown  back ;  then  I  knew  I  had  no  business 
there — I  passed  quietly  from  the  room,  leaving 
her  alone  with  her  Creator. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

"  Some  dreams  we  have  are  nothing  else  but  dreams, 
Unnatural  and  full  of  contradictions; 
Yet  others  of  our  most  romantic  schemes 
Are  something  more  than  fictions." 

Hood. 


Helen  met  me  the  next  afternoon  as  if  nothing 
had  occurred  the  previous  night  to  disturb  our 
tranquility ;  but  after  a  little  of  her  bright 
sparkling  conversation,  a  sort  of  silence  seemed 
to  take  possession  of  us  both,  which  proceeded 
from  natural  restraint.  At  last,  as  by  an 
effort,  she  exclaimed,  *^  Dear  Nobody,  I  do  not 
wish  to  keep  my  own  secrets  from  you,  and  I 
must  tell  you,  I  have  had  a  very  singular 
letter  from  Eugene's  mother.     Read  it !" 
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I  did  so — it  was  cold  and  dictatorial,  '^  for 
her  son's  sake — for  Miss  Lyndsey's  own 
sake,  she  felt  it  a  duty  to  protest  against 
Miss  Lyndsey's  heing  so  much  in  society 
without  a  proper  chaperone ;  indeed,  she 
objected  to  her  going  out  at  all,  during  Mr. 
Hamilton's  absence ;  all  the  women  of  her 
family  had  been  sans  reprochej  and  she  hoped 
there  never  would  be  an  exception  to  the  rule." 

I  felt  very  indignant ;  I  asked,  "  What  she 
supposed  the  gentleman  would  say,  on  his  re- 
turn, in  reference  to  such  rude  interference? 

Helen  paced  up  and  down  the  room,  walking 
off  her  indignation,  which  after  all,  was  not 
as  great  as  I  thought  it  ought  to  have  been. 
I,  calm  as  I  am,  could  have  torn  the  pitiful 
scritch- scratch  into  atoms  and  trampled  it 
under  my  feet. 

"  Did  anyone  ever  see  such  stiff  miserable 
penmanship?"  I   continued. 

In  those  days  every  miss  and  master  did  not 
emblazon  a  cypher,  or  a  crest,  (found  anywhere 
but  at  the  Herald's  college)  at  the  top  of  note 
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paper ;  so  the  emblazoned  coat-of-arms  on  the 
great  sheet  of  letter  paper  was  something  to 
look  at. 

"  I  should  like  to  burn  it,  my  Helen,  only  you 
ought  to  keep  it.  I  should  not  like  to  toss  a 
brand  between  mother  and  son,  but  you  have 
a  righteous  duty  to  perform  to  yourself" 

She  paused. 

Her  ladyship  had  been  an  excellent  mother, 
and  he  was  much  devoted  to  her,  much  under 
her  control ;  but  he  would,  she  was  certain, 
protest  against  a  letter  such  as  that ;  what 
had  she  done  to  deserve  it  ?  0  !  how  falsely 
she  had  read  her  heart. 

^*  And  why  should  she  dictate  to  you  ?  I 
declare,  Helen,''  I  added,  with  perhaps 
more  warmth  than  wisdom,  ^'  I  would  break 
off  any  engagement,  rather  than  suffer  such 
surveilance  as  her  ladyship  seems  disposed  to 
exercise  over  you ;  with  all  the  world  at 
your  feet,  that  woman  never  invites  you  to 
her  house — and  when  she  does  write,  her  letter 
is  positively  insulting.'' 
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She  crept  clos'e  to  me,  and  laying  her  face 
on  my  shoulder,  whispered — 

*^  Did  you  ever  feel  such  passionate  devotion 
towards  a  human  being,  that  it  became  a  posi- 
tive luxury  to  suffer  for  his  sake ;  that  you 
would  rejoice  in  sacrificing  yourself  to  prove 
your  deep,  deep  love ;  and  that  what  others 
would  consider  a  trial,  would  be  your  triumph  ? 
Oh,  you  do  not  know  him  !  you  have  not  seen 
him,  you  have  not  heard  his  voice  I  you  can- 
not fathom  his  nature — so  full  of  poetry, 
so  rich  in  thought,  so  dignified  by  intellect ! 
To  live  for  him  would  be  what  every  woman 
might  desire.  To  die  for  him  would  be  my 
greatest  glory  I" 

"  Why,  Helen !" 

"  Yes— I  knew  you  could  not  understand 
me,  how  could  I  expect  it  I  I  do  not  under- 
stand myself — I — so  proud  of  my  free  heart — ' 
I — so  boastful  that  my  muse  should  be  my 
only  mate  ;  I — so  vain-glorious,  so  triumphing 
in  my  liberty;  I — so  bride-sworn  to  my 
fame  !    Oh,  I  am  punished  !  I  have  laughed 
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at,  and  trifled  with  an  heart  almost  as  devoted 
to  me  as  mine  is  now  to  him.  I  have  been 
admired,  and  woo'd — every  woman  with  a  fair 
face  has  been  the  same — ^but  I  have  been  wor- 
shipped, and  scorned  the  worshipper/' 

"My  poor  Helen!" 

"I  do  not  deserve  your  sympathy ;  but 
strange  to  say,  writing  as  I  have  done,  about 
love  in  its  highest  and  holiest  sense,  I  did  not 
believe  it  had  other  than  a  poetic  existence ;  it 
was  a  dream — a  speculation — an  ignusfatuus ; 
but  I  did  believe  in  passion  ;  I  thought  that 
most  men  at  some  period  of  their  lives,  had  a 
love  fever,  a  selfish,  intoned  passion — selfish 
certainly — for  it  so  chanced  that  I  knew  what 
it  destroyed,  what  it  consumed — not  what  it 
saved  and  cherished.  But  I  could  not  call 
that  LOVE  ;  I  could  not  bring  the  ideal  of  my 
poetry  down  to  a  material  reality,  and  con- 
sider love  the  bread-and-butter  fancy,  or  in- 
terest, which  sent  fools  and  the  foolish,  the 
knavish  and  the  mammon  worshipper,  the  tooth- 
less old,  and  the  *  blushless '  girl,  alike  to  the 
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altar.  I  never  expected  to  find  the  ideal  in 
the  real,  and  the  real  in  the  ideal.  He  is  as 
superior  to  me,  as  Dante  to  the  simple 
rhymester,  who  strings  rights  and  mights  and 
fights,  and  calls  it  poetry !" 

'^  But  where  did  you  meet  him  ?  how  did 
you  know  him  ?  '' 

"What  matters  the  detail?"  she  answered, 
hastily.  "  1  have  met  him,  and  I  know  him : 
better,  perhaps,  I  had  not  done  either.  He  is 
hedged  round  by  circumstances  and  position. 
I  ought  not  to  have  accepted  his  love ;  I 
ought  not  to  have  shown — I  fear  me  much  too 
soon  for  maiden  modesty — how,  above  all 
others,  I  loved  him  before  he  told  his  love  for 
me.  Now  listen — even  though  you  do  not 
understand  me — still,  listen  !  as  I  am  a  living 
woman,  a  tithe  of  that  man's  love  has  placed 
me  higher  in  my  own  esteem  than  all  the 
plaudits  of  the  world  !  and — and — what  I 
dread  is,  that  I  have  hut  that  tithe  !  His 
love  for  me,  in  comparison  with  mine  for  him, 
is  but  as  the  breath  of  a  zephyr  to  the  mad- 
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ness  of  a  whirlwind — as  the  sunshine  of  a  May 
morning  to  the  heat  of  a  tropic  noon  I  Yet 
he  loves  me :  he  knows  me  to  have  but  the 
dowry  of  genius ;  and  his  haughty  mother,  sa 
ambitious  for  him,  accepts  me  as  his  fiance^. 
because  she  believes  his  happiness  depends 
upon  it." 

"And  does  it  not?" 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  know  it  did — I  know  it  did—' 
else  why  should  he  have  sought  and  wooedl 
me?  But  you  have  seen  men  change,  you 
know  they  have  temptations ;  they  are  snared 
sometimes,  even  by  their  own  nobleness  and 
good  intent;  they  are,  perhaps,  more  prone 
to  change  than  we  are,  simply  because  they 
are  more  tempted :  in  reality,  I  do  not  think 
them  as  fickle  as  we  are." 

She  halted  between  each  of  those  opinions, 
and  her  voice  was  low  and  uncertain. 

"  And  are  you  going  to  endure  that  haughty 
woman's  insolence  without  a  word  ?  Why 
should  she  dare  to  tell  you  that  all  the  women 
of  her  family  are  sans  re^roche  ?    The  womea 
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in  a  simple  cottage  may  be  as  pure  as  those  of 
the  lineage  of  the  Plantaganets.'^ 

"  He  has  told  me  that  sans  reproche  was 
his  mother's  greatest  pride.  She  holds  in 
bitter  scorn  and  hatred,  not  only  an  erring 
woman,  but  all,  however  innocent,  whose 
parents  might  have  stept  aside  from  the  high- 
way of  honour." 

*^  Then  may  God  change  her  bitter  nature ; 
may  some  mighty  influence  enlarge  her  narrow 
heart  !  If  there  is  one  good  work,  which  more 
than  another  rejoices  the  Hierarchy  of  heaven, 
and  swells  their  note  of  praise,  it  is  when  a 
woman,  fragrant  in  goodness  as  the  rose  in 
perfume,  white  as  a  pearl,  lifts  up  an  erring 
sister  from  her  shame,  and  purifies  her  by  the 
teaching  and  example  of  her  own  purity ;  this 
is  an  angel's  mission,  and  in  its  exercise, 
women  are  only  a  little  lower  than  the 
angels.  Ah,  my  own  Helen,  what  comfort 
could  such  a  mother  as  you  have  described 
ever  bring  to  you  ?" 

"  Comfort  ! ''     she     repeated,     scornfully. 
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"  What  comfort  did  I  ever  have  from  a 
mother?  A  Gypsey  told  me  once,  that 
mothers  should  be  my  cross.  I  have  been 
crucified  already." 

I  asked  her  if  she  was  quite  certain  of  her 
own  mother's  death. 

''  No,  not  quite  ;  her  mother's  brother,  after 
the  death  of  his  wife,  went  to  Canada,  and  she 
accompanied  him."  Helen  had  heard,  as  I  did, 
that  she  died  there.  "  Had  she  been  alive,"  said 
Helen,  "  she  was  so  fond  of  notoriety,  there  is 
little  doubt  she  would  have  managed  to  catch 
some  of  the  light  that  has  shone  upon  me 
lately." 

During  this  disjointed  conversation,  so  full 
of  pain  to  us  both,  I  had  a  strong  desire  to 
speak  of  Marley.  I  entirely  disbelieved  his 
statement  of  Helen's  afiection  for  him  ;  and  the 
unusual  confidence  she  reposed  in  me,  almost 
led  to  the  subject.  I  felt  assured  he  had  been 
the  visitor  of  whom  Jerry  spoke,  and  yet  I  could 
not  gather  words  to  enquire  about  him.  Helen 
had   remained   silent,   but    her   silence    was 
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eloquence ;  her  face  hardly  ever  retained  the 
same  expression  for  two  minutes — now  alas  ! 
it  only  changed  from  one  pain  to  another ;  at 
last  she  fixed  her  eyes  on  the  time  piece. 

"  There  it  goes !  I  hate  those  noiseless 
clocks,  borrowing  the  silent  wings  of  time ! 
The  tic  tac  relieves  the  reality  of  that  per- 
petual marching  to  the  grave  !  the  gaol  of  all 
our  greatness." 

"  Only  the  dark  gate  that  shuts  out  the 
brightness  of  a  perfect  day,  until  we  are  able 
to  endure  it." 

"  Good.  But  here  I  sit,  dreaming,  musing, 
watching,  if  I  dare  confess  it,  for  the  post- 
man's knock,  when  I  ought  to  be  at  my  desk. 
For  surely  that  is  true  alchemy — my  thoughts 
turning  to  gold ! 

•  "Helen — despite  all  you  have  done  for 
others,  you  ought  to  be  rich  already." 

"  Eich,"  she  repeated,  she  was  so  fond  of  re- 
peating words.  "  Eich  !  I  have  tried  to  keep 
something  in  case  I  died,  to  support  my 
father.     I  will  never  marry  while  he  lives,  at 
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least,  I  think  not ;  but  if  the  temptation  should 
be  more  than  I  could  withstand,  I  must 
have  wherewith  to  prevent  his  ever  being 
thought  a  burden  to  any  human  being." 

*'  But  Helen,  the  sums  I  know  you  receive 
for  an  hour's  work,  seem  fabulous,  and  yet  you 
grudge  yourself  the  proper  raiment  of  a  lady." 

"  Well,  they  really  do  seem  fabulous,  but  I 
ought  to  work  more  steadily.  This  going  out, 
however  rich  in  novelty,  (it  is  my  first 
season)  and  amusement,  has  no  sympathy  with 
work ;  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  unite  the 
duties  of  society  and  the  duties  of  literature. 
Delightful  as  it  is,  Society  pays  the  sacrifice 
of  gold  —  in  copper!  I  must  work  more 
steadily." 

"But  that  letter,  Helen.  Surely  you  will 
not  tamely  submit  to  such  an  insult.  Were  he 
a  king,  and  she  the  queen  mother,  I  would 
resent  it !  ^ 

*^  Hush  !  you  do  not  know,  you  cannot  feel 
as  I  do — resent  it !  No,  I  was  angry,  but  I 
shall    write   a  down-upon-knee    letter,     and 
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promise  to  be  more  careful.  "No,  that  won't 
do ;  I  must  write,  and  dip  my  pen  in  milk,  not 
gall,  as  you  would  have  it.  It  will  be  far  better 
for  me  to  remain  at  home — I  must  keep  my 
eno^agements;  I  am  neglecting  them — I  have 
already  sacrificed  too  largely  to  the  world.  I 
ought  to  have  completed  that  new  play  before 
this.  I  have  treated  the  manager  shamefully; 
I  really  have ;  and  I  have  been  foolish,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  in  sacrificing  all  this  time  for 
nothing !  The  fact  is,  that  it  is  only  idle,  do- 
nothing  people,  who  meet  upon  equal  terms  in 
the  fashionable  world ;  people  who  have  to 
think,  and  write,  should  be  content  with  their 
own  celebrity — should 

*  Live  in  a  bright  little  world  of  their  own, 
And  the  light  which  surrounds  them  be  all  from  within.' 

*' Fashionable  people  invite  me  to  their  enter- 
tainments, to  relieve  their  own  dulness,  and  if 
I  I  am  simply  quiet  and  lady-like,  they  are  in- 
clined to  set  it  down  as  a  piece  of  presumption 
that  I  have  the  same  eyes,  ears,  nose,  taste, 
and  sensations  as  themselves,  instead  of  being 
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a '  mountebank  in  petticoats.  Have  I  not 
burned  at  a  whisper — '  Hush,  look,  that  is 
^H.  L."'  'What,  that  little  girl  with  the 
poppy  wreath?'  *  No  !'  '  The  next  in  blue? 
Literary  women  should  be  obliged  to  wear 
blue,  by  act  of  Parliament,  and  then  we  should 
be  able  to  recognize  them,  without  the  trouble 
of  hunting  them  out.^  "  '  No,  the  next !'  '  Ay, 
by  Jove  !  I  might  have  guessed  it ;  there  is  a 
whole  chapter  on  the  rights  of  women  stamped 
upon  her  brow;  she  is  a  whopper.'  ^Youi 
are  out,  that  is  Lady  Jane  Lythgo.'  '  Then 
which  is  the — ?'  '  That  jo\nig  person — don't 
you  see  the  pearl  necklace — there — dark  hair, 
blue  eyes  with  black  lashes  ! — laughing  now. 
See,  she  is  just  rising  to  dance  !'  *  What ! 
that  young  sparkler !  Oh,  Jupiter !  I  really 
should  not  mind  dancing  with  her  myself.' " 
'* '  Have  you  read  her  last  poem  T  " 
^'  ^  Yes,  I  knew  I  was  to  meet  her  here,  so  I 
crammed  it  down  with  my  roll  and  cofiee  this 
morniner.  I  learned  a  whole  stanza  by  heart  to 
quote  to  her  ;  those  sort  of  people  expect  all 
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that  sort  of  thing!  Poor  Baily,  the  famous 
Baliol  man,  got  so  neatly  floorea'  by  Miss 
What's-her-name,  the  great  historian,  who 
looks  like  one  of  the  turrets  of  Westminster 
Abbey,  galvanized.  She  asked  him  if  he  had 
read  her  last  '  reign.'  He  tried  to  parry  her 
off  by  saying  that  her  reign  would  be  per- 
petual, but  it  would  not  do ;  she  nailed  him 
regularly,  questioned  him  chapter  and  verse  ; 
he  had  not  the  moral  courage  to  confess  that 
he  had  never  read  a  line  she  wrote,  and  so  she 
showed  him  up,  and  knocked  him  down  in  her 
sledge-hammer  way.  That's  the  sort  of  liter- 
ary women  1  like  to  meet — that  we  get  some 
fun  out  of;  a  lady -like  girl,  who  dresses  well, 
and  dances  well,  and  does  not  disdain  the  small 
graces  of  womankind,  is  an  imposition,  a  dead 
take  in !  She  might  as  well  never  write  a 
book,  by  Jove  ! '  " 

What  an  inimitable  actress  she  was  !  She 
laughed  carelessly,  and  then  added  with  her 
better  manner — *' seriously,  I  must  not  con- 
tinue to  do  as  I  have  been  doing.     Her  lady- 
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ship  is  right,  though  she  might  have  expressed 
her  opinion  in  more  gentle  terms.  I  do 
not  think  I  shall  tell  him  at  all  of  the  letter, 
unless  he  mentions  it  himself:  I  cannot  endure 
the  idea  of  giving  him  pain." 

And    was    this    my    brave,    high- spirited 
Helen  ? 
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CHAPTEE  ly. 

"  Say  not,  it  is  beneath  my  care — 
I  cannot  these  cold  truths  allow ; 
These  thoughts  may  not  affect  me  then, 
But  oh !  they  vex  and  teaze  me  now." 

Crabbe. 


There  is  no  cowardice  of  which  I  am  more 
frequently  guilty,  than  avoiding  a  painful  sub- 
ject, simply  because  it  is  painful.  And  now  I 
must  pen  another  truism ;  there  is  no  species 
of  pride  more  dangerous — and  not  one  of  the 
family  I  find  it  so  difficult  to  vanquish — as  the 
repugnance  I  have  all  my  life  felt  to  demand 
an  '  explanation.'  I  say  to  young  people, 
when  I  see  them  perplexed  and  pained  by  the 
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cold  looks,  or  estranged  manners  of  their 
friends  (and  what  is  more  fresh  and  delicious 
to  observe,  than  the  quickly  formed  and 
cordial  friendships  of  the  young  ?)  —  in 
such  cases,  I  invariably  say — "  My  dears, 
always  ask  for  an  explanation ;  considerably 
more  than  half  the  broken  friendships — the 
dissolved  partnerships  for  life — are  the  effect 
of  misunderstandings,  which  a  few  words  of 
explanation  would  set  right.  People,  I  assure 
you,  are  not  given  to  change  half  so  much  as 
it  is  believed  they  are.''  I  quote  them  those 
beautiful  lines : — 

"  Alas !  how  light  a  cause  may  move 
Dissension  between  hearts  that  love ! 
Hearts  that  the  world  in  vain  had  tried, 
And  sorrow  but  more  closely  tied  ; 
That  stood  the  storm  when  waves  were  rough, 
Yet  in  a  sunny  hour  fall  off, 
Like  ships  that  have  gone  down  at  sea, 
When  Heaven  was  all  tranquility  ! 
A  something  light  as  air,  a  look, 

A  word  unkind,  or  wrongly  taken — 
Oh !  love  that  tempests  never  shook, 

A  breath,  a  touch  like  this  hath  shaken ; 
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And  ruder  words  will  soon  rush  in 

To  spread  the  breach  that  words  begin  ; 

And  eyes  forget  the  gentle  ray 

They  wore  in  courtship's  smiling  day  ; 

And  voices  lose  the  tone  that  shed 

A  tenderness  round  all  they  said ; 

Till  fast  declining,  one  by  one, 

The  sweetnesses  of  love  are  gone, 

And  hearts  so  lately  mingled,  seem 

Like  broken  clouds, — or,  like  the  stream, 

That  smiling  left  the  mountain's  brow 

As  though  its  waters  ne'er  could  sever, 
Yet,  ere  it  reached  the  plain  below, 

Breaks  into  floods,  that  part  for  ever !  " 

I  tell  them  they  are  quite  as  applicable  to 
friendship  as  to  love.  I  entreat  them  not  to 
remain  silent,  or  look  sulky,  but  at  once,  in 
gentle  tones — steadfast,  but  gentle — to  ask  an 
explanation  of  what  they  cannot  understand. 
And  yet,  I  never  could  follow  my  own  advice. 
If  my  readers  have  not  discovered  it  already, 
I  confess  it  now,  that  my  shyness,  and  other 
habits,  which  I  am  not  called  upon  either  to 
expose  or  explain,  are  simply  proofs  of  the 
stubborn  pride  of  my  undemonstrative  nature. 
More  than  half  the  shyness  we  meet  with  in 
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public  and  private  proceeds  from  pride.  Miss 
refuses  to  play,  when  requested  to  do  so,  because 
she  is  thinking  of  herself;  it  is  not  to  do  it 
well  for  your  sake,  but  for  her  own  ;  and  this 
pride  is  perpetually  circulating,  either  in  large 
or  small  streams,  through  the  human  heart, 
cramping  our  best  sympathies,  and  paralyzing 
our  good  intents ;  all  my  life  long  I  have  suf- 
fered from  its  influence.  A  shy  man  (there 
may  be  exceptions ;  but  they,  as  it  has  been 
so  frequently  said,  only  prove  the  rule),  a  shy 
man  is  always  a  proud  man.  When  he  does 
anything  out  of  the  common  way,  how  invari- 
ably he  turns  round,  and  asks,  "  How  did  I 
get  on?"  '^How  did  I  do  it?"  Whenever 
you  see  a  young  lady  thrusting  herself  into 
corners,  and  looking  like  a  bewildered  owl — 
when  she  is  forced  out  of  them,  do  not  pity 
her  ;  tell  her,  ^^  My  dear,  you  are  not  afraid 
of  the  company — you  are  only  thinking  how 
you  look ;  it  is  because  you  fear  you  do 
not  look  well,  that  you  perch  yourself  in  that 
corner."     Pride  has  been  my  great  stumbling- 
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block  all  my  life  ;  and  the  worst  of  prides — 
the 

^*  Pride  that  apes  humility." 

As  a  sort  of  unreasoning  atonement  for  the 
rampant  pride  that  would  prevent  my  seeking 
explanation  from  the  dearest  friends  I  had  in 
the  world,  if  I  thought  them  chilled  or  changed, 
I  have  sometimes  schooled  my  manners  and 
voice  into  a  make-believe  humility,  of  which  I 
have  often  been  heartily  ashamed,  particularly 
when  I  have  known  that  dependants  and  ser- 
vants have  said — "  What  a  nice  little  lady  she 
is !     She  has  not  a  bit  of  pride  in  her.'^ 

The  pride  that  strikes  so  low  as  to  wound 
a  dependant,  or  a  servant,  must  be  low  indeed. 
The  pride  I  note  is  that  which  is  lofty-headed 
towards  equals  and  superiors,  but  never  inso- 
lent to  inferiors.  I  am  always  preaching 
against  it  (perhaps  as  an  almost  uncon- 
scious atonement),  yet  I  myself  am  as  stiff- 
necked  as  I  was  thirty  years  ago,  when — but 
I  need  not  go  back  so  far  to  prove  my  pride ; 
this  one  sad  instance  will  suffice. 
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An  accident  revealed  to  me  where  the  Mid- 
dletons  were ;  and  yet,  though  I  felt  as  cer- 
tain as  that  the  sun  shone  at  noonday,  that  | 
Marley  had  come  between  us,  and  that  his 
influence  had  broken  up  the  confidence  and 
friendship  of  a  life,  I  would  not  write  either  to 
Florence  or  to  Mr.  Middleton,  and  say,  '  How 
is  this  ? ' 

Under  all  the  circumstances,  this  nursing 
of  my  pride  was  unpardonable.  I  have  opened 
my  desk,  got  ready  my  ink,  placed  my  paper 
at  the  right  angle,  and  yet  I  could  not  ask  for 
an  explanation  !  I  have  framed  in  my  mind 
sentence  after  sentence.  I  even  bought  thin 
paper  to  write  upon  (they  were  abroad)  :  no, 
I  could  not  do  it.  I  preferred  passing  sleep- 
less nights,  forming  all  sorts  of  conjectures, 
and  being  as  miserable  about  Florence  as  I 
could  be  about  anything  on  earth. 

I  felt  very  keenly  how,  during  that  long  ill- 
ness, she  had  deserted  me  altogether.  I  have 
avoided  writing  about  it,  according  to  my 
usual  practice,  because  I  shrink  from  the  m^- 
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morj  even  of  the  pain  I  endured — of  the  tor- 
tures of  my  wounded  feelings,  and  wounded 
pride.  I  believed,  in  my  soul,  that  Marley 
had  been  the  mischief-worker,  ^nd  had  raised  a 
barrier  between  us ;  if  I  had  frankly  asked  for 
^n  explanation,  how  much  misery  might  have 
been  avoided — I  say  '  might,'  bqca,use  I  be- 
lieve he  would  have  intercepted  my  letters,  as 
he  did  hers  to  me  ;  but  I  ought  to  have 
written  ;  it  is  singular  how  prone  we  are  to 
want  faith  in  our  friends,  and  how  angry  we 
become  if  they  exhibit  want  of  faith  in  us. 

I  certainly  did  not  believe  that  Mr.  Middle- 
jtipn,  much  less  Florence,  could  have  so  com- 
pletely blotted  me  out ;  I  could  not  believe  it, 
^yen  of  Mrs.  Dellamere — though  I  used  to 
wonder  what  shape  her  jealousy  of  my  rapid 
knitting  would  take ;  but  to  leave  me  in  my 
illness,  hovering  as  I  was  between  life  and 
4eath,  was  terrible ;  and  I  must  say  that 
Helen  made  the  worst  of  it ;  she  was  very  in- 
dignant at  the  treatment  I  had  received,  and 
it  was  not  until  I  roused  myself  to  forbid  all 
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allusion  to  the  subject,  that  I  was  not  daily 
harrowed  by  it. 

Helen  had  inherited  a  jealousy  of  Florence ; 
and  she  had  a  bitter,  as  well  as  a  sweet,  power 
in  her  words  ;  the  bitterness  I  resented ;  and 
at  last  we  agreed — a  sort  of  understood  agree- 
ment without  the  bond  of  promise  or  of  words 
to  suppress  the  theme  altogether. 

Even  Jerry  avoided  mention  of  Miss  Florence 
before  Helen,  though  he  frequently  got  in  a 
word  to  me  privately,  such  as — 

^^It's  a  blessed  seeing — when  the  night  turns 
to  day.  I  don't  think  the  quality  have  the 
same  faith  as  the  poor,  who  have  nothing  to 
trust  to  in  the  world  but  the  grace  of  God. 
Well,  I'd  rayther  be  poor  and  have  the  fine 
hearty  faith,  than  be  ever  and  always  sus- 
pecting people  of  doing  what  we'd  scorn  to  do 
ourselves.  Wait  awhile,  ma'am  dear,  Miss  Flo- 
rence will  rise  up  like  a  lily,  or  a  rose ;  it  'ill 
come  all  bright  like  a  rainbow ;  there's  no 
power  in  this  woild  strong  enough  to  make 
me  believe  she  forgot  you  ;  anyhow,  I'll  know 
the  rights  of  it  before  I'll  die." 
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"  I  don't  care  about  it  now,  Jerry !  " 

'^  Whisht  ma'am  dear,  and  don't  be  sinning 
your  soul  by  saying  what  you  don't  think ; 
that's  another  way  the  quality  have,  of  letting 
on  they  don't  care,  when  their  hearts  do  be 
breaking.  I  only  wish  I  could  get  spaking 
to  her,  or  the  ould  gentleman,  and  nobody 
bye.  Well,  it'  s  a  long  lane  that  has  no 
turning ! " 

Oh,  my  pride — my  pride  ! 

Sometimes  I  used  to  see  her  in  my  dreams, 
like,  and  unlike,  herself,  but  it  always  soothed 
and  comforted  me.  It  was  refreshing,  even 
that  shadowing  forth  of  so  sweet  a  reality. 

My  yery  heart  seemed  bursting  with  a  de- 
sire to  ask  Helen  if  she  had  lately  heard  any 
thing  of  Marley's  marriage ;  but  I  could  not 
get  out  the  words ;  the  idea  of  Florence  as 
Marley*s  wife — was  so  full  of  horror,  that  I 
could  not  bear  it  even  before  my  thoughts. 

No  observation  was  made  either  by  Helen 
or  by  Jerry  to  me,  regarding  the  intruder 
who  had  disturbed  poor  Mr.  Lyndsey's  repose 
on  the  night  of  Mrs.  Joseph  Greene's  reception. 
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Helen  continued  faithful  to  her  resolve  ; 
she  refused  all  invitations,  tempting  as  some  of 
them  were,  and  importunate  as  they  all  'be- 
came. But  no,  she  laboured  hard,  the  manager 
was  in  an  ecstacy  over  his  first  act.  The 
editors  of  all  the  big  and  little  annuals,  were 
rejoicing  over  the  poems  she  wrote  with  so  much 
facility;  and  which  brought  her  ten  or  twenty 
guineas  each.  Had  she  been  incited  to  such 
steady  industry,  and  avoided,  of  her  own  ac- 
cord, what  was  really  becoming,  the  ^  wear  and 
tear '  of  society,  I  should  have  been  happy ; 
but  I  saw  why  she  withdrew  from  the  hosts 
who  courted  her,  and  was  irritated  daily  by 
some  effort  to  conciliate  the  mother  of  him  she 
so  truly  and  passionately  loved. 

I  had  heard  how  unwbrthy  was  this  man  of 
the  absorbing  affection  she  lavished  upon  him. 
With  his  peculiar  views,  and  intensely  selfish 
nature,  I  was,  and  still  am,  at  a  loss,  to  know 
why  he  ever  asked  her  hand.  He  was  des- 
cribed to  me,  as  a  cold,  haughty  conventionalist; 
a  man  who  took  no  interest  in  politics,  though 
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ored  in  the  foreign  office — who  wrote  poetry 
which  he  believed — he  actually  believed — was 
superior  to  Helen's  ;  who  had  a  sort  of 
eastern  idea  of  women,  that  they  should  eat 
behind  screens,  never  be  seen  in  public  places, 
and  wear  veils.  He  delighted  in  giving  voice 
to  his  contempt  for  female  talent,  and  was  not 
chary  of  his  opinion  that  female  education 
should  be  confined  to  bible  history  and  shirt 
making.  It  is  easy  to  gain  a  reputation  for 
cleverness,  and  even  wit,  if  you  are  only  suffi- 
ciently ill-natured  ;  Mr.  Hamilton  who  never 
had  an  idea  of  softening  or  soothing,  gave  as 
free  scope  to  his  words  as  to  his  pen  ;  and 
being  of  a  Byronic  complexion,  with  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  dark  crisp  hair,  a  fair  brow,  and 
that  high  bony  nose,  which  those  who  never 
looked  an  aristocrat  in  the  face,  call  ^  aristo- 
cratic,' he  had  a  good  chance  of  being  con- 
sidered what  our  transatlantic  neighbours 
would  distinguish  as  *  smart ;'  but  it  was  a  cut 
and  dry,  sanctimonious  ^  smartness.'  He  was 
sharp  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  a  sort  of  fore- 
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runner  of  those  who  had  become  celebrated,  as 
being  great  in  small  things.  In  the  streets  he 
was  frequenty  mistaken  for  a  handsome  Roman 
Catholic  priest.  We  meet  such-like  now, 
frequently,  good,  and,  I  daresay,  earnest,  mem- 
bers of  our  Protestant  church  ;  but  looking  very 
like  those  of  ^  St.  Omer.'  Eh,  dear  me  !  it  is  not 
women  only,  even  in  our  church,  who  are 
troubled  about,  '  much  serving/  Wherever 
there  are  Marys,  there  are  sure  to  be 
Marthas  ! 

I  must  say  his  letters  increased  at  that 
time.  How  I  hated  his  handwriting !  it  was 
a  cranky,  angular,  systematic,  little  crab  of  a 
hand — such  a  hand  as  Borolaski  or  Tom 
Thumb  might  have  written ;  so  precise — 
every  i  dotted,  every  t  ci'ossed — 'the  stops  all 
so  correct — the  great  seal  in  the  proper  spot ; 
the  pen  must  have  been  perfection  :  the  post- 
man reverently  blessed  the  address — it  was  so 
clear.  But  the  worst  symptom  of  all  was  that, 
after  reading  one  of  those  letters,  Helen  always 
had  red  eyes !     She  would  either  pace  rest- 
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lessly  up  and  down  her  room,  or  sit  with  her 
hands  clasped  one  in  the  other,  or  go  and  gaze 
on  her  father.  I  do  not  like  to  make  com- 
parisons, but  I  remembered  in  the  days  of  my 
youth,  when  I  received  what  are  called  love- 
letters — letters  of  love,  they  surely  were — and 
from  one — no  matter  what  he  was  ! — his 
letters  flooded  my  heart  with  happiness,  and  I 
felt  light  as  a  lark,  and  longing,  but  for  the 
check  of  pure  maiden  modesty,  to  tell  every- 
one how  I  rejoiced  in  being  so  beloved  ! 

Still  Helen  worked  on,  heedless  of  the  invita- 
tions, hardly  acknowledging  the  presents — 
books,  which  she  never  read ;  music,  which  she 
never  played ;  bouquets  and  trifles,  which 
sometimes  drew  tears  from  her  eyes,  and  some- 
times were  cast  aside  without  a  thought — and 
learning  to  cast  more  than  half  the  begging- 
letters  (letters  requesting  money  as  a  loan  or 
a  gift,  or  entreating  influence,  or  something, 
as  if  she  had  a  bank  at  her  command  on  which 
everyone  had  a  right  to  draw  cheques)  unread 
into  the  waste-paper  basket.     For  a  long  time 
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she  liad  experienced  that  of  all  the  taxes  on 
knowledge,  the  tax  of  answering  unimportant 
letters  is  the  most  unbearable.  She  ought  to 
have  kept  a  secretary,  if  she  desired  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  a  good  correspondent.  But  her 
mood  was  changed;  she  courted  work,  not 
pleasure.  The  carriages  rolled  up  to  the  door, 
and  rolled  away  again:  Miss  Lyndsey  was  never 
at  home,  except  to  a  publisher  or  the  manager. 

^'  My  dearest  lady,"  said  the  latter  to  me, 
"  if  your  friend  perseveres,  she  will  be  the 
great  dramatist  of  modern  times." 

How  she  worked !  and  then  she  was  hap- 
piest, more  cheerful,  and  always  calm  and 
tranquil,  when  she  was,  pen  in  hand,  at  that 
high  desk  ;  and  at  times  how  she  wept ! 

The  clubs — the  comparatively  few  then  in 
existence — were  much  the  same  as  closed.  I 
have  a  true  feminine  antipathy  to  clubs ;  the 
only  women,  I  do  believe,  who  tolerate  them 
are  those  who  are  on  bad  or  indifferent  terms 
with  their  husbands,  and,  consequently,  very 
glad  to  get  rid  of  them  at  all  hours  of  the  day 
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or  night.  If  you  want  a  man  to  indulge  in 
luxuries  to  which  he  has  no  right,  because  he 
could  not  afford  them  at  home,  let  him  go  to 
his  club  ;  if  he  wishes  to  enjoy  the  society  of 
a  ^  fast '  friend,  without  the  healthy  restraint  of 
domestic  habits,  he  goes  to  his  club ;  if  he  de- 
sires to  win  or  lose  more  money  at  play  than, 
as  a  prudent  family  man,  he  should  do,  he 
spends  the  morning  at  his  club. 

It  is  the  man's  first  home ;  where  his  family 
live,  is  but  his  second  :  he  looks  to  the  former 
for  his  enjoyments,  to  the  latter  for  his  duties. 
It  is  all  very  well  for  pretty  young  wives  to 
laugh  and  say,  that  the  club  keeps  their  hus- 
bands out  of  the  way  ^in  the  morning.'  If 
they  do  not  woo  them  to  their  home,  they  will 
in  due  time  become  ^  club  men ' — going  one 
way,  while  their  wives  go  another.  I  don't 
like — I  never  shall  like — them :  the  club  is 
the  axe  at  the  root  of  domestic  happiness. 

The  House  was  up,  the  opera  season  over 
(it  did  not  linger  then  as  it  does  now)  ;  a 
week  or  two  passed,  and  the  leaves  had  fallen 
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thickly  in  Love  lane — but  trees  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London,  and  especially  in  Old 
Brompton,  anticipate  autumn.  When  I  went 
out  to  transact  any  business  for  Helen,  I  per- 
ceived that  carriages  were  not  so  nume- 
rous, and  there  were  fewer  hats  in  the  club 
windows.  I  asked  her  one  morning  if  she 
would  not  go  to  the  country,  and  she  said 
she  loas  in  the  country 

"  Over  that  desk/'  Jerry  observed  to  me — 
''  over  that  desk,  ma'am  dear ;  she's  more  like 
what  she  used  to  be  long  ever  go,  over  the 
slate,  under  the  gooseberry-bush,  than  any- 
thing else.  I  used  to  steal  along,  and  ask  her, 
'Miss  Helen  dear,  what  are  ye  at?'  and  she'd 
look  up  laughing,  and  answer,  '  What  you 
don't  understand,  Jerry.'  She  was  such  a 
saucy  little  darlint !  " 

Those  hours  and  days  are  strange  to  think 
upon ;  the  glare  and  fever,  and  excitement  of 
the  earlier  part  of  the  season — such  a  whirl  of 
pleasure — such  exaggerated  triumphs — fol- 
lowed by  such  a  dead,  unearthly  calm,  dis- 
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turbed  at  intervals,  always,  day  and  night, 
night  and  day  disturbed,  by  the  scream,  impa- 
tient as  a  child's,  or  the  low,  querulous  whine 
of  her  helpless,  mindless  parent. 

I  hardly  know  how  it  was,  but  sleep  seemed 
gone  from  me  altogether.  I  really  never 
slept ;  I  slumbered  sometimes.  I  was  fre- 
quently recalled  from  this  unrefreshing  state 
by  hearing  Helen's  bed  creak  (all  the  beds  in 
that  house  creaked),  or  her  foot,  which  really 
fell  like  a  feather,  tripping  to  listen  at  her 
father's  door,  where  Jerry  was  certain  to  dis- 
cover her,  and  murmur  out  the  entreaty  that 
*^she  would  just  keep  quiet  and  asy  in  her  bed, 
and  not  be  making  a  ghost  of  herself,  which 
wasn't  at  all  necessary ;  sure,  if  anything  ailed 
the  masther,  he'd  soon  call  her,"  which,  by-the- 
bye,  he  never  did,  for  latterly,  when  Helen 
did  get  fairly  to  sleep,  she  slept  profoundly. 
I  have  listened  with  breathless  anxiety  to  her 
poor  father's  complaints  and  irritations,  and  to 
Jerry's  soothings,  and  in  the  morning  been 
perfectly  astonished  at  the  old  Irishman's  com- 
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posure,  when,  in  reply  to  Helen's  look  of  in- 
quiry, he  would  say — 

"  Oh,  be  dad !  a  fine  night — as  quiet  as  a 
lamb,  and  as  sound  as  a  top,  not  a  stir  wid 
him." 

More  than  once  I  pointed  out  to  Jerry  the 
wrong  of  this  wholesale  story-telling. 

^'  Sure  it  isn't  upon  me,  ma'am,  honey,  you 
should  turn,  about  a  scrap  of  a  white  lie,  like 
that,  that  does  nobody  any  harrum,  and  Miss 
Helen  a  dale  of  good.  Where  ud  be  the  use 
of  me  puUin'  a  long  face,  and  telling  her  the 
rights  of  it,  and  making  her  more  restless  and 
uncomfortable  than  she  always  is,  and  the 
poor  masther  none  the  bother  for  it." 

'^  But  you  say  what  is  not  true,  and  if  Miss 
Lyndsey  once  found  you  out,  she  would  never 
trust  you  again." 

"  But  how  would  she  find  me  out  ?" 

'^  Why,  suppose  she  heard  her  father,  and 
did  not  come  down,  and  then  asked  you  how 
he  slept,  and  you  told  a  story." 

^^  That's    impossible ;    it's    agin    nature — ' 
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agin  her  nature,  any  ways;  she  couldn't 
keep  asy  if  she  heerd  him  stir,  no  more  than 
a  mother  could  if  her  babby  was  whinging. 
She'll  never  find  me  out  by  that." 

"  But  I  hate  lies.  Suppose  I  tell  her " 

"  You'll  never  do  that,  ma'am ;  you  know 
the  little  ease  she  has — though  you  don't 
know  the  half  of  her  throuble — and  one  sin  of 
the  sort,  more  or  less,  is  no  value  to  me,  and 
if  it  was,  the  priest  settles  that,  and,  even  if 
he  didn't,  hav'nt  I  a  right  to  sin  my  soul  for 
her  father's  child,  if  I  like  it  ?  Now,  look,  if 
it  would  keep  the  bare  shadow  of  one  throuble 
from  her — there's  three  hundred  and  sixty-five 
days  in  the  year — double  them,  and  I'm  sure 
I  neither  know  nor  care  how  many  they  make 
— but  double  them  again,  and  I'd  tell  as  many 
lies  as  that  in  the  blessed  year,  and  as  many 
more  to  the  back  of  them,  just  to  keep  her 
asy  in  her  mind.  It's  a  mighty  fine  pass  the 
world  would  come  to,  if  we  mustn't  help  a 
fellow  crayshur  with  a  morsel  of  a  '  white  lie  ' 
; — a  little  innocent  *  white  lie ' — a  thing  born 
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out  of  kindness.  To  think  of  you,  ma'am, 
dear,  one  of  the  best  friends  I  ever  had  in  the 
world,  calling  me  over  the  coals  for  a  ^  white 
lie,'  what  I'd  never  think  it  worth  while  to 
throuble  the  priest  about ;  and  I  know  what 
I'd  get  if  I  did,  for  he  knows  that  we  should 
try  to  keep  pace  and  contintment  in  the 
world.  Ain't  you  yourself  always  saying  '  not 
at  home'  to  the  people,  and,  maybe,  that's 
not  a  ^  white  lie  ?'  As  to  Miss  Helen,  she 
never  made  any  bones  about  a  thing  of  the 
kind,  but  would  get  divarshin  out  of  it,  if 
she  could  get  nothing  else,  though  I'd  be  sorry 
to  say  that  there's  no  lies  going  as  black  and 
as  dangerous  as  the  evil  spirit  himself  could 
wish  to  put  into  the  heart  of  the  chief  of 
sinners.  Bedad  !  it's  enough  of  all  sorts  of 
lies  I've  seen  in  my  time,  not  to  mind  them ; 
but  for  all  that,  the  back  of  my  hand  to  the 
black  lies !" 

I  knew  of  old,   it  was  perfectly  useless  to 
argue  with  Jerry,  he  always  managed  to  get   1 
the  best  of  it ;  in  all  his  sins,   poor  fellow, 
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he  fell  back  upon  the  priest.  If  I  shook  my 
head,  he  would  say,  "  That's  the  differ,  I 
believe  in  him,  you  don^t,  and  morels  the  pity  ! 
it's  the  greatest  comfort  in  life  when  yer  con- 
science grows  weighty  and  uneasy  in  itself, 
just  to  go  to  the  priest^s  knee  and  make  a  clane 
breast  of  it — shove  off  every  sin  ye  have  upon 
him,  and  lave  it  to  his  reverence  to  do. his  best  for 
you  ;  that's  his  vocation — sometimes  it's  more 
throuble  both  to  his  reverence  and  the  poor 
sinner  he  has  the  care  of,  than  is  pleasant  or 
asy ;  sometimes  it's  one  way,  more  times  it's 
another  way ;  but  he  makes  it  all  right,  and 
ye'r  as  light  and  as  pure  as  a  flake  of  snow 
after  it — sure  it's  grate  gratitude  intirely  we 
ought  to  have  for  those  fine  men,  that  have 
our  sins  cast  on  'em  that  way.  I  often  wonder 
how  they're  able  to  bear  it." 

The  evening  of  the  day  that  I  had  this  con- 
versation beginning  in  '  white  lies  '  and  ending 
in  priestcraft,  I  was  sitting  at  the  window  of 
the  small,  low-ceiling'd  dining-room ;  I  had 
been  thinking  of  Florence,  until  my  heart  grew 
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sick,  when  suddenly  the  gate-bell  rang — the 
bell  hung  in  a  knot  of  ivy;  and  it  was 
seldom  entirely  silent,  day  or  night,  for  five 
consecutive  minutes;  every  puff  of  wind, 
every  breeze  that  passed  through  the  leaves — 
made  them  flap  against  the  bell,  so  that  it  was 
always  emitting  a  series  of  melancholy  sounds 
— a  good  sharp  ring  was  a  relief;  and  yet  this 
ring  made  me  spring  upon  my  feet ;  my  heart 
beat,  I  could  feel  the  veins  in  my  temples 
swelling,  moats  and  little  fire-stars  flickered 
before  my  eyes — I  would  have  run  up  to  Helen 
to  ask  if  she  were  ^  at  home,'  but  I  felt  rooted 
to  the  spot ;  the  servant  opened  the  gate, 
there  was  no  question  asked,  but  she  said — 
'^  Miss  Lyndsey  is  not  at  home,  sir." 
The  visitor's  step  advanced  with  a  firm,  de- 
cided tread  on  the  gravelled  path,  which  led 
past  the  window  to  the  hall-door ;  before  I 
saw  the  shadow,  which  was  thrown  in  advance 
of  the  figure,  I  knew  who  it  was. 

He  paused  before  the  window  and  looked 
steadily  in,  lifted  his  hat  and  bowed  ;    had  I 
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been  blind,  I  should  have  felt  by  my  shivering 
instinct — ^by  the  blood  chilling  as  it  crept 
painfully  through  my  veins — by  the  powerless 
efforts  I  made  to  leave  the  window,  as  though 
my  feet  were  weighed  to  the  floor — that 
Marley  had  come  again. 

He  passed  through  the  hall,  slowly  and 
deliberately  up  the  stairs  to  her  room,  and 
shut  to  the  door. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

"  Lash'd  by  the  Furies  of  the  mind, 
From  wrath  and  vengeance  would'st  thou  flee  ? 
Ah !  think  not,  hope  not,  fool,  to  find 
A  friend  in  me  ! 

Montgomery. 


I  REMEMBER  the  Servant  came  into  the  room 
to  ask  if  I  wished  for  candles,  and  I  felt  I 
could  not  have  endured  light.  I  heard  the 
dull,  aged  strike  of  Chelsea  church-clock,  twice 
at  least;  there  seemed  an  almost  intermi- 
nable time  between  the  hours,  and  before  the 
evening  twilight  had  quite  gathered  down,  I 
clearly  remember  wondering  when  the  day 
would  break,  or  the  sun  rise. 
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There  had  been  no  sound  save  of  the  ascend- 
ing step,  and  when  it  entered  Helen's  room,  a 
chair  was  rather  roughly  moved,  as  if  he  had 
sat  down  suddenly ;  two  or  three  times  I 
imagined  there  was  a  low  murmur  of  voices, 
but  thQ  walls  and  floors  were  thick,  and  sounds 
could  not  penetrate,  as  they  do  in  modern 
houses. 

At  last,  whether  before  or  after  the  servant 
came  in  about  the  lights  I  cannot  tell,  or 
whether  before  or  after  the  clock  struck  first, 
or  the  darkness  crept  around  me,  I  have  no 
power  whatever  of  calling  to  mind — I  could 
not  do  so,  even  the  next  day,  so  confused  had 
I  become,  or  rather  I  should  say,  so  concen- 
trated upon  the  one  subject.  But  at  last  I 
"was  conscious  of  a  step  creeping  down  the 
stairs.  Jerry's  footfall,  when  he  desired  not 
to  be  heard,  was  like  a  cat's — one  foot  held 
up  a  moment,  and  then  put  softly  down — 
another  up,  then  down — hush  ! — firmly  and 
safely,  but  without  noise;  while  his  body 
wound  and  crouched  like  that  of  a  wild  cat-a- 
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mount.  I  was  conscious  that  he  entered  the 
room :  I  saw  the  dark  outline,  not  like  a  man, 
but  like  some  large  roUed-up  mass,  which  ad- 
vanced stealthily  towards  me. 

"  Whisht !  did  ye  see  him?"  he  hissed  into 
my  ear. 
"Yes." 

"  Did  he  spake  ?  " 
"No." 

"  Whisht !  I'm  watching  him  ;  my  eyes  or 
my  ears  are  never  off  him.  He  thought  it 
was  so  long  since  I  saw  him,  I'd  forgotten  him, 
though  sure  he  seen  me  the  play-night,  and 
at  Mr.  Middleton's,  and  elsewhere  ;  and  when 
he  was  here  the  night  ye  staid  out  so  late,  he 
thought — though  the  Lord  forbid  I  should 
know  what  he  thought,  for  if  I  did,  sure  it's  to 
the  Pope  o'  Eome  I'd  have  to  go  for  absolu- 
tion :  but  afther  that  night,  when  he  got  me 
as  good  as  alone  in  the  house  with  the  mas- 
ther,  it  came  over  me  all  at  once  that  maybe, 
for  some  raison  he  had — and  raisons  war  plen- 
tifuUer  with  him  and  his  than  grasshoppers  in 
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June — lie  might,  I  thought,  do  the  ould  gen- 
tleman, or  even  Miss  Helen,  a  mischief;  so  I 
took  good  care  I'd  be  ready  for  him,  if  he 
began  with  any  of  his  furrin  thricks  here ;  and 
to  keep  ye  from  bein'  uneasy  in  yer  mind, 
knowing  the  heart-love  ye  bare  the  both  of 
them — there's  a  nate  little  article  I  got  dog- 
chape,  and  here's  another." 

Jerry's  undress,  now  that  Helen  had  pro- 
vided his  outfit,  was  exactly,  in  colour  and 
shape,  what  he  had  worn  when  she  was  born ; 
she  thought  it  might  perhaps  recal  some  me- 
mory to  her  father.  He  wore  a  blue,  livery 
sort  of  jacket,  over  a  red  waistcoat — top-boots 
met  those  ^buckskins,'  which,  I  believe,  are 
never  seen  now  out  of  ^  the  hunt.'  It  was 
marvellous  how  noiselessly  he  moved  in  those 
heavy  boots.  I  think  they  were  never  off, 
day  or  night.  Helen  declared  he  slept  in 
them.  I  am  particular  as  to  his  dress,  that 
my  friends  may  understand  what  followed. 

When  he  said  to  me — "There's  a  nate 
little   article   I  got   dog   chape ;    and  here's 
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another,"  he  advanced  so  as  to  stand  exactly 
under  the  moonlight,  that  was  quivering 
— playing  a  sort  of  hide-and-seek — through 
the  leaves  of  the  magnolia,  and  threw 
open  his  jacket ;  his  shapeless  waist  was  en- 
circled by  a  leather  belt,  fastened,  horseman 
fashion,  with  a  buckle  in  front ;  and  into  this 
belt  was  thrust  a  small  pistol  and  a  sharp, 
long  knife.  The  light,  for  a  moment,  played 
on  both. 

"I'll  go  bail,  ma'am  dear,  ye  never  thought 
I  was  thinking  of  that  sort  of  sport.  I  never 
do  go  abroad  without  a  nate  little  stick,  in 
case  any  fellow  would  give  me  a  clip ;  then 
I'd  have  something  to  return  it.  I  may 
say,  Fm  the  only  man  in  the  house,  and  I'm 
not  as  strong  and  hearty  as  I  used  to  be ;  but 
the  ball  is  as  sure  from  a  wake  hand  as  from 
a  strong  one,  and  ^  self-defence  is  the  first  law 
of  nature.' " 

I  have  a  horror  of  gun  or  pistol.  I  fired 
off  a  cap  once,  and  fainted ;  instead  of  this 
development  of  Jerry's  forethought  giving 
me  confidence,  I  trembled  all  over. 
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"  I  hope,  Jerry,  it  is  not  loaded  ?" 

**  Well,  I  don't  keep  it  loaded  always.  I 
loads  and  unloads  it,  and  clanes  it  up,  and 
do  be  talking  to  it  sometimes,  for  anything  of 
the  sort  is  a  great  companion  ;  but  as  soon  as 
I  heerd  his  step,  maybe  I  didn't  tuck  it  in 
tidy." 

"  Jerry,  it  is  not  possible  you  would  take 
Mr.  Marley's  life?''  I  felt  almost  too  para- 
lysed to  say  even  so  much. 

"Bedad,  I'd  make  a  child's  bargain  with 
him,  any  time ;  if  he'd  let  me  (by  which  you 
understand,  I  mane,  all  belonging  to  me) 
alone,  I'd  let  him  alone,  and  that's  as  fair  as 
fair  can  be ;  but  if  I  catch  him  at  any  of  his 
family's  tricks,  I'd  shoot  him  as  I  would  a 
rat  ! " 

^*You  are  not  serious  Jerry — surely  you 
would  not  commit  murder  ?" 

"Murder,"  he  repeated  quietly,  "is  very 
much  as  it's  taken.  I  don't  want  to  kill  or 
be  kilt ;  but  while  I  have  breath  in  my  body, 
I'll  spill  the  last  drop  of  my  blood,  or  any 
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other  blood,  thick  or  thin,  in  defence  of  Miss 
Helen,  or  the  Masther/' 

And  after  a  moment's  pause,  I  saw  Jerry 
vanishing  through  the  gloom  ;  his  boots  never 
creaked,  and  I  heard  no  footfall.  1  was  hor- 
rified and  bewildered  beyond  all  telling,  at 
this  new  feature  in  his  character.  What  was 
it  all  ?  I  had  no  time  for  consideration.  Jerry 
could  hardly  have  regained  his  master's  room, 
when  a  man's  firm,  rapid  tread  descended  the 
stairs  ;  there  was  determination  in  every  step  ; 
I  rose  up  and  sat  down,  irresolute  as  usual — 
feeling,  not  acting — and  I  felt  rather  than  saw 
that  Marley  had  entered  the  parlour. 

^^  May  I  call  for  lights,"  he  said,  in  his 
lowest  voice,  ''  or  will  you  come  with  me  to 
Helen's  room ;  whatever  I  say  to  you,  I  wish 
her  to  hear." 

I  gathered  up  my  strength  and  would  have 
followed  him  ;  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs,  he 
paused,  bowed,  and  drew  back,  pointing  with 
his  hand  for  me  to  go  first ;  there  was  a  light 
in  one  of  those  queer,  many-sided  hall  lanterns 
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that  hung  from  a  beam  in  the  ceiling ;  it  was 
a  flickering,  weak  light,  such  as  is  obtained 
from  a  thin  wick,  fed  by  oil ;  as  I  passed,  I 
observed  that  his  features  were  flushed,  and 
that  his  high  and  usually  pale  brow  was  almost 
crimson. 

We  entered  the  room  silently,  Helen  had 
turned  half  round  from  the  table;  I  saw  that 
her  hands  were  clenched,  even  the  hand  upon 
which  her  cheek  rested  !  so  that  the  impression 
of  her  tightened  fingers  was  stamped  there. 

Marley  closed  the  door,  and  seated  himself 
opposite  Helen.  There  was  a  long  and  painful 
pause ;  Helen's  breathing  was  short ;  Marley 's 
full,  and  swelling ;  his  chest  heaving,  his 
nostril  expanding.  I  looked  from  one  to 
the  other  for  explanation  ;  both  continued 
silent.  Marley's  eyes  were  dull  and  resolute ; 
Helen's  proud  |and  defiant. 

"  Speak,"  said  Helen,  at  last,  '^  speak  out, 
you  fear  neither  God  nor  devil ;  why  should 
you  fear  her." 

k2 
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'^  Fear,"     he  repeated. 

"  Fear — yes — I  also  can  repeat  a  word — 
some  do  so  to  strengthen  theh^  subject ;  others 
because  they  have  no  wit  to  find  another; 
others,  because  of  their  weakness.  Again  I 
say,  ^  Fear ' !  You  fear  her  because  you  know 
her  to  be  a  simple-minded,  faithful  upright, 
woman.  A  proud  woman  might  give  you  her 
sympathy ;  a  rich  woman  would  hold  you  just 
now  in  contempt,  because  you  are  a  beggar  ;  an 
honest  woman,  would  spurn  you  ;  a  thorough- 
going woman  of  the  world— one  blase,  and 
worn  out  in  intrigue  and  infamy,  could  appre- 
ciate you — perhaps  ! 

"  You  hear  her,"  he  said — '^  you  hear  her  ; 
and  this  to  me — me  I ''  He  arose  and  stood 
before  her,  '^  Once  more,  Helen.  Before  I 
speak,  that  which  must  annihilate  your  posi- 
tion?— must  and  will,  despite  your  genius, 
uproot  and  fling  you  on  the  stream,  the  sport 
and  play-ball  of  each  polluted  wave — to  cast 
you,  slimed  and  disfigured,  on  the  public 
bank,  a  thing  to  scofi"  and  jeer  at?     Before 
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I  tell  your  friend  the  tale— which  I  will  give 
the  world — I  again  ask  you  to  reconsider  your 
resolve.  1  know  that  if  you  remain  so  madly 
obstinate,  we  both  may  perish ;  but  if  you 
have  your  revenge,  I  will  have  ray  vengeance. 
How,  think  you,  would  her  ladyship  permit 
your  union  with  her  son  ? — how  would  she 

like   for   his  bride  a  ! "     He  hissed 

forth  the  word  that  brands  the  innocent 
with  the  sin  of  the  guilty  ;  it  came  from 
his  lips  with  the  deadly  aim  and  power 
of  forked  lightning  :  it  withered  Helen  as  a 
young  tree,  full  of  sap  and  verdure  is  withered 
by  the  fatal  flash  that  opens  the  thunder- 
cloud, and  darts  into  the  heart  it  destroys  1 
She  bent  and  writhed,  covering  her  crimson 
face  with  her  small  palms,  and  shivered  as  if 
death  had  laid  his  icy  hand  upon  her. 

It  was  fearful.  I  could  find  neither  words 
nor  voice ! 

'^  And  you,  madam,"  he  continued,  address- 
ing me,  after  pausing  to  ascertain  if  the  arrow 
had  entered  her  very  soul — ''  you  who  have 
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known  the  drivelling  idiot,  whom  it  has  been 
my  great  curse — the  inheritor  of  many 
curses — to  call  '  father/  can  you,  madam, 
with  all  your  ability — all  your  knowledge  of 
the  world — can  you,  with  your  supreme 
sagacity''  (he  paused  between  the  attri- 
butes he  bestowed  upon  me  with  a  most 
contemptuous  expression),  ^^  can  you,  madam, 
connect  the  grey-coated,  cob-riding  Mr. 
Lyndsey  with  the  gay  Lothario — a  lady- 
killer  and  a  knave ! — who  sought  to  de- 
ceive my  mother  by  a  false  marriage,  and 
did  deceive  her  mother,  though  with  one 
solemnized  in  holy  church  !  And  so  circum- 
stanced, can  you  imagine  that  young  lady 
playing  ^  La  Eeine,'  holding  all  London  in  the 

palm  of  that  false  hand,  and  yet " 

Helen  withdrew  her  hands  from  her  face, 
which  was  now  deadly  white,  and  sprang  up 
erect  before  him,  panting,  struggling  for 
breath;  as  if  she  could  not  endure  the  pressure 
of  the  narrow  ruff  that  encircled  her  throat 
— she  tore  it  off  and  cast  it  from  her ;  her 
chest  heaved  like  a  billow. 
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"  Most  accomplished  actress !"  he  exclaimed, 
in  a  tone  of  mock  admiration — and  the  more 
she  suffered,  the  more  calm,  and  cold,  and 
cutting  his  words  became,  issuing  forth  with 
concentrated  cruelty,  "  why  not  act  in  your 
own  play  ?  that  would  secure,  ay,  twice  what 
I  require,  and  must  have;  as  you  have  no 
secrets  from  your  *  dear  Nobody,'  she  may — 
nay,  must — know  all,  and  so  judge  between 
us.  Madam,  what  say  you  ?  is  this  what  I 
deserve  ?  forgetting  my  mother's  and  my  own 
wr,Qngs,  I  was  to  her  when  abroad  all  that  a 
brother  could  be." 

"You! — you!"  she  repeated,  ^^ you !  my 
task-master — my  tyrant — you  !  have  I  ever 
paid  a  just  demand,  that  you  have  not  re- 
proached me,  as  if  I  had  committed  what 
honest  men  would  call  a  fraud  ? — have  you 
not  plunged  me  into  falsehood  and  de- 
ception ?" 

"  Hush  !"  he  exclaimed.  "  Madam,  you 
know  her  childhood — was  she  not  born  in  it — 
nursed  in  it?— -has   she  not,   when   a  child, 
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played  with  falsehood,  as  children  play  with 
flowers?  I  confess  myself  an  able  teacher, 
but  she  did  not  need  my  teaching — no,  Helen, 
there  you  do  yourself  injustice." 

"  Merciful  Father !"  she  exclaimed,  clasping 
her  hands,  "  what  have  I  done  to  be  so  netted 
in — so  accursed!  working  and  toiling  day  and 
night,  night  and  day,  and  all  the  time  that 
serpent  preying  on  my  very  heart !'' 

""  Uses  strong  language — you  hear,  madam." 
"  Man,"  I  said,  and  even  now  I  remember 
the  sudden  strength  with  which  I  felt  en- 
dowed, "what  means  this?  I  cast  all  you 
say  away ;  111  have  none  of  it ;  you  have 
now,  according  to  your  own  showing,  con- 
victed yourself  of  most  cowardly  falsehoods ; 
have  you  not  told  me  that  Helen  loved  you  ? 

— that  from  the  most  delicate  feeling  you 
withdrew  from  that  love  ? — and  now — I  see  it 

all — you    were    the     great    gulph    between 

those  cousins  ;  you  have  poisoned  the  mind  of 

Florence  against  us  both — you  kept  her  froni 

my  sick-bed;  strengthened  by  some  devilish 
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power,  you  have  estranged  that  girl,  pure  as 
heaven's  light,  from  her  mother's  friend." 

He  passed  his  hand,  as  coolly  through  his 
hair,  as  if  he  were  arranging  it  before  a  mirror, 
and  said, — 

"  Granted." 

''  How  can  you  answer  to  your  conscience, 
for  the  pollution  in  which  you  have  steeped 
your  nature  ?" 

"  My  conscience  is  too  well  trained  to  make 
impertinent  observations.  I  am  sorry  to  inter- 
rupt so  strong  a  tide  of  female  eloquence;  which, 
I  must  confess,  I  did  not  anticipate  from  such 
a  quarter.  You  do  yourself  injustice,  madam, 
by  too  much  modesty ;  but  I  have  always 
found  your  calm,  concentrated  women,  the 
most  dangerous  when  roused." 

He  suddenly  grasped  the  back  of  the 
nearest  chair  with  both  his  hands,  and  drawing 
in  his  breath  violently,  he  fixed  his  eyes,  not 
on  Helen,  but  on  me;  such  load-stones  as 
they  were,  yet  I  encountered  them  bravely.  In 
the  sudden,  strong,  and  '  dangerous '  temper 
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that  possessed  me,  I  could  have  looked  a  lion 
down,  or  stared  the  sun  in  the  face  at  mid-day. 
I  was  mad  with  indignation  ;  that  obliterated 
all  fear,  all  restraint — I  renewed  this  feeling  by 
a  glance  at  Helen ;  yet  trembled  under 
the  dread  that  some  terrible  truths,  like 
malignant  spirits,  were  fanning  us  with  their 
wings,  and  that  something  deadly  was  at  hand. 

*'  The  story  of  the  past,"  said  Marley,  at 
last,  "the  episode  in  Mr.  Lyndsey's  life  to 
which  I  owe  my  existence — and  which  you 
may,  or  may  not,  know — is  of  little  conse- 
quence. I  am  Helen  Lyndsey's  half-brother 
— her  senior  by  some  six  or  eight  years. 
Clouded  births  are  seldom  correctly  dated — 
they  are  hardly  registered  by  daylight,  much 
less  in  sunshine — never  blessed,  or  talked 
about,  or  shown." 

'^  But  you  told  me, — ^^  I  interrupted. 

**  Madam,  I  told  you  anything  that  suited 
my  purpose ;  you  may  disbelieve  that  if  you 
please ;  half  the  world's  spoken  words  might 
be  written  on  sand,  or  dropped  in  water  for 
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aught  their  truth  is  worth  !  Ask  Helen,  if  you 
think  hers  better  for  belief  than  mine." 

"  I  thought,"  said  Helen,  in  a  low,  feeble 
tone,  "  I  thought  from  all  I  told  you,  you 
would  have  conjectured  he  was  some  very  near 
relative ;  my  spirits  were  high  and  hopeful 
just  for  a  little,  and  I  sported  with  the  fire- 
brand." 

"  Meaning  me,"  he  said,  bowing. 

"  But  why  this  concealment  ?" 

Helen  stamped  her  foot. 

"  Can  you  not  see,  and  hear,  and  feel,"  she 
exclaimed,  passionately.  "  If — if  my  wretched 
father's  marriage  with  my  mother  was  null  and 
void — if  I  am  really,  a  cypher  stamped  in  black 
— ^if  I  am  the  thing  he  called  me — oh  misery 
and  disgrace  !  if  this  comes  before  the  public." 

**  Which  it  shall,"  said  Marley. 

"  If  the  light  glares  on  this — do  you  not 
see  ?  Where  am  I  ? — What  am  I  ?  And — 
and '' 

"  ^  Hamilton,  she  would  add,' "  he  continued, 
slowly  and  coldly,  each  word  plunging  like  a 
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knife  into  her  heart.  "  '  And  Hamilton,  her 
stately  lover,  who  already  thinks  he  has  paid 
the  greatest  homage  that  was  ever  rendered 
talent,  by  the  offer  of  his  splendid  self  to  a 
woman  of  letters.  Hamilton,  and  his  proud 
mother,  who  moons  herself  (the  sun  is  too  hot 
and  common  for  her  purity) ;  so  I  say,  she  moons 
herself  in  an  iron-bound  chastity,  which  never 
was  tried  in  the  fire  of  temptation ;  a  haughty, 
stately  woman,  whose  pulses  keep  slow  time 
with  vitality — whose  blood  is  crystal,  and  yet 
with  enough  of  the  animal-motherly  love  to 
endure,  for  her  son's  sake,  a  poor  bride,  or 
even  what  to  a  mother-in-law  is  always  im- 
measurably worse — a  clever  one  ;  but  imagine 
her  ladyship  permitting  a  base-born  woman 
proved  guilty  of  such  deception  to  call  her 
^mother  !'  How  the  town  will  ring  with  her 
son's  escape  from  the  snare  of  the  fair  fowler !  " 
*^  Helen,"  I  inquired,  ^'  did  you  know  this  ?" 
'''  I  never  heard  it,  until  some  time  after  I 
left  England,"  she  replied,  in  a  low,  timid  voice. 
''  I  never  heard  it." 
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"  But  you  knew  it  before  your  return  ?'^ 

'•'When  my  father's  mind  was  nearly  de- 
stroyed, the  knowledge  of  the  tie  was  forced 
upon  me— offered  as  a  protection— and 
he  was  then  brotherly,  and  even  kind, 
fostering  my  talent,  until  the  fruitage 
far  exceeded  my  teacher's  expectations ;  then 
he  took  his  toll,  and  then — ay,  more  than  all 
— fostering  and  destroying — fostering  and  de 
stroying.  Oh,  what  a  slave  I  have  been  to 
that  cruel  task-master  !  " 

''  And  Marley's  possessions,  Marley's  for- 
tune, Marley's — rank !  " 

He  broke  in  upon  me  with  a  laugh,  telling 
me  of  disdain  and  triumph.  "  Oh,  yes  !  my 
fortune  and  possessions. — '^  Abroad,  when  I 
held  the  cards,  I  knew  how  to  play  them  ; 
I  have  not  lost  the  knowledge,  though  the 
POWER, — the  power  now  is  in  the  balance  ! " 

Although  Helen  was  before  me — the  living 
semblance  of  despair — my  bright  dream,  my 
triumphant  reality,  stricken  down — the  child  I 
worshipped — the  woman  I  loved  with  all  a 
mother's    tenderness ! — a   dismal    and    dark 
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shadow  came  between  us,  slowly  and  mourn- 
fully ;  I  pressed  my  hands  upon  my  eyes,  but 
it  remained. 

^^  Helen  ! ''  I  exclaimed;  "  Helen  !'^  I  re- 
peated— "  Helen  !  knowing  what  this  man 
was,  you  suffered  him  so  to  entangle  your 
cousin  Florence  ?  " 

*^  Florence  Middleton  is  my  cousin  as  much 
as  she  is  hers — nay,  more,  she  is  legally  my 
cousin — my  pure,  beautiful  Florence  !  " 

'^  Yours !  '^  I  repeated,  my  indignation 
taking  another  turn — ^^not  yours  yet." 

"  Oh,  go  to  her — go  to  her  by  all  means. 
I  will  tell  you  where  she  is.  A  journey  of  a 
day  or  two  is  nothing  to  you — nothing  !  Go 
and  tell  her  all  you  know,  and  what  you  have 
still  to  learn.  I  am,  perhaps,  more  of  an  im- 
postor than  most  men  are,  because  my  will  is 
stronger  than  the  will  of  most  men  ;  my  station 
is  not  a  lie,  for  my  mother's  blood  is  ruby-rich 
and  noble ;  my  name  and  wealth  are  forgeries, 
patent  for  the  time — what  of  that?  has  that 
no  precedent  among  "  honourable  men  ?"   Five 
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out  of  seven  honourable  masters,  of  honour- 
houses,  are  traders  on  false  capital — dealers 
in  flimsy — men  of  straw,  ingeniously  con- 
trived— shadows,  as  unsubstantial  as  those 
that  cheated  the  mighty  Thane  to  his  destruc- 
tion. I  will  proceed  in  play-house  cant,  and 
tell  you  to  ^  go  to  ' ;  some  of  your  best  and 
dearest  acquaintances,  take  cue,  and  mouth 
their  lives  out  in  poor,  pitiful,  sneaking,  twi- 
light villanies,  because  they  lack  the  pluck  to 
play  for  a  high  stake,  or  bet  largely  on  "  the 
rub." 

I  asked  him  how  he  dared  so  to  malign  the 
good?  and  I  added,  ^Hhe  commonest  craven, 
who  picks  pockets,  is  a  braver  and  a  better 
man  than  you.  You  prey  on  women.  If 
your  tale  be  true,  you  are  worse  than  base 
— worse  than  only  wicked — while  your  sister 
— again  I  say  if  your  tale  be  true — she 
has  permitted  a  double  fraud :  she  has 
not  unmasked  you  to  Florence,  and  she 
has  herself  been  content  to  appear  what 
she  is  not." 
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With  a  gesture  of  despair,  Helen  flung  her- 
self at  my  feet,  and,  folding  her  arms  round 
me,  exclaimed — 

*^  Oh,  not  content ! — oh,  not  content !  my 
soul  was  ensnared  by  the  love  I  bore  to 
Hamilton  !  Oh,  you  know  not  what  I  have 
endured." 

"Oh  !  Helen,  you  stooping  so  low,  as  to 
deign  to  enter  any  family  under  a  false  pretence 
' — have  you  no  sight  to  see  what  the  result 
must  be ! — what  ruin  to  every  thought  of 
love  and  trust  ? — and  then  Florence — to  suffer 
her  to  become  a  sharper  s  prey. 

"  He  was  my  brother — I  was  in  his  toils — 
oh,  mercy — mercy  !" 

"  This  is  all  very  dramatic  and  picturesque,'' 
said  Marley,  flinging  the  chair  from  him  so 
that  it  fell  with  a  crash,  "  but  not  to  the 
purpose,  madam.  Sharper,  or  not,  I  should 
never  have  troubled  you  with  these  details  but 
that  I  am  driven  to  my  last  guinea.  I  must 
have  money — she  has  it,  and  refuses  it." 

"  I   have  nothing,    as   you   know,    except 
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the  money  vested  for  my  father's  support,  in 
case  of  any  accident  happening  to  me,  and 
that  I  will  not  touch.  Do  your  worst, 
brother  !  that  is  sacred." 

"  Sacred,  or  not  sacred,  I  must  have  it.  I 
am  driven  to  the  verge  of  ruin.  After  my 
marriage,  as  I  have  told  you,  I  will  hecome  a 
changed  man.  Give  me  this  chance,  and  as 
you  keep  my  secret  faithfully,  so  will  I  keep 
yours." 

"After  your  marriage,"  I  repeated. 
"  Marley,  that  marriage  shall  never  be ! 
Think  you  I  would  suffer  Florence  to  wed 

YOU  r 

Helen  groaned.  "  I  knew  that  would 
follow,"  she  said. 

"  Then  tell  her  what  I  am,"  he  replied, 
boldly,  "  she  will  not  believe  you ;  tell  her 
who  I  am,  and  she  will  discover  that  with  this 
fault  it  is  her  duty  to  forgive  and  love  her 
uncle's  son  ;  quell  her  with  both  facts — 
show  her  that  my  name  and  wealth  are  both 
falsehoods — prove  it,  so  that  her  reason  must 

VOL.  III.  L 
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be  convinced.  She  will,  without  my  prompting 
find  an  excuse  in  my  deep  world  of  love  for  her^ 
and  plead  that  I  assumed  them  merely  to  win 
her  father's  consent — it  was  wrong — she  will 
at  once  yield  that  it  was  wrong — quite  wrong ; 
but  there  is  no  such  sophist  in  the  world  as  a 
pure-minded  woman,  filtering  wrong  through 
the  purity  of  her  own  right — she  will  cling  to 
that  belief,  which  sends  so  many  women 
begging  blindfold  through  the  world — that 
it  was  for  her  sake  I  steeped  my  soul  in 
sin  !  Tell  her  all  that  Helen  says  ;  she  will 
translate  all  the  evil  heaped  on  me,  into  a 
generous  sacrifice  of  self — she  will  lead  the 
way  to  my  triumph ;  and,  with  tears  and 
blushes,  glory  in  the  fact  that,  to  save  my 
sister  from  the  ban  of  illegitimacy,  I  endured 
that  ban  myself,  until — mark  you  how  well 
this  reads,  even  without  Florence  as  the  reader 
— finding  that  this  sister  sought  to  enter  a 
noble  family,  particularly  sensitive  as  regards 
woman's  purity,  under  the  fraud-cloak  of  legi- 
timate birth,  I  felt  for  them  the  cruel  wrong 
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she  would  inflict — most  unwillingly,  I  came 
forward — I  had  given  her  the  pas  in  every- 
thing ;  but  the  mean,  paltry  plotting  of  one 
so  dead  to  honour,  as  to  steal  into  a  family 
under  false  pretences,  I  could  not  bear ;  ter- 
rible as  the  trial  was,  a  sister  whom  I  loved  so 
dearly — for  whom  I  had  done  so  much  ! — still, 
I  resolved  to  act  as  became  an  honourable 
man  !'' 

How  my  blood  boiled  !  and  how  Helen, 
suffering  now  so  terribly  for  the  fault  which 
grew  in  her  childhood, — how  Helen  writhed 
in  helpless  agony. 

"  With  all  your  close  and  creditable  calcu- 
lation," I  said,  '^  there  are  certain  passages 
which  Florence  herself  can  not  fail  to  calcu- 
late and  compare.  She  cannot  but  remember 
the  falsehoods,  even  according  to  this  shewing 
of  your  own,  that  you  have  palmed  upon  her, 
and  her  father  for  truths." 

"Excuse  me,  we  have  trifled  too  much 
already.  You  must  see  my  power.  If  you 
do  not  desire  that  Helen  should  feel  it,  you 

L  2 
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will  advise  her  to  do  what  I  know  is  at  this 

moment  imperative  for   her  safety — and   for 

my  necessities.     She  has  frittered  away  much 

precious   time,    if  she   had   not,  if  she  had 

worked  and  fulfilled  her  engagements,  there 

would  have  been  ample  means  for  all  that  I 

require.     Her  f'plea  as  to  a  provision  for  her 

father,  is  a  mere  mockery.     After  my  marriage 

(supposing  her  hand  was  palsied,  or  her  brain 

dried  up),  I  would  provide  for  his  support,  or 

if  I  failed  to  do  so,  Florence  could  not  see  her 

uncle  want.    Sign  at  once  this  little  document 

and  I  remain   silent ;    refuse,    and   I  swear 

before  the  lapse  of  six  and  thirty  hours,  every 

house  you  have  entered  shall  be  shut  against 

you — every  salon  shall  ring  with  the  failure  of 

H.  L's  bold  stroke  for  a  husband.     A  popular 

tumult  shall  drive  your  drama  from  the  stage. 

No   woman    shall    speak   to    you — no    man 

approach  you — with  an  honourable  intention. 

How  Hamilton  will  rejoice  over  his  escape ! 

gigji — I   am   dumb ;    and   you  may   deceive 

dowagers  to  the  end  of  your  days,  for  aught  I 
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care.  Once  married,  I  am  independent. 
You,  madam — love  my  little  sister  too  well  to 
betray  our  secret.'' 

"  She  will  not  betray  me  !"  said  Helen, 
in  a  voice  of  anguish.  ^^  But  you  have  robbed 
me  of  the  only  friend  I  ever  had." 

She  flung  her  arms  upon  the  table,  and 
scrambled  to  her,  the  paper  he  had  presented. 
She  took  the  pen,  which  was  clotted  with  ink, 
and,  as  she  did  so,  I  seized  her  hand. 

^'  Helen,"  I  exclaimed,  *^you  shall  not  sign  ; 
yielding — you  have  no  guarantee  even  for  his 
silence.  Helen,  be  brave  !  I  see  a  clear  way  for 
your  escape  with  honour.  I  will  not  give  it 
words  before  that  man,  but  I  see  it ; — be  brave, 
I  say — trust  fearlessly  to  God  and  his  truth. 
You,  sir,  shall  place  no  bar — you  shall  dig  no 
gulf  between  me  and  the  child  I  have  carried 
in  my  arms  !  I  tell  you,  whether  your  words 
are  true  or  false,  she  shall  not  make  over  her 
father's  provision  for  your  advantage." 

"  Her  ruin,  her  public  shame,  old  woman, 
then,  be  on  your  head.     I  thought  you  had 
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common  sense — and  delicacy — and  sympathy ; 
that  you  really  felt  the  affection  you  professed 
for  Helen ;  that  you  would  even  (though  age 
is  avaricious)  stay  her  destruction  with  your 
own  gold — ay,  your  own  gold,  madam — sooner 
than  see  her  what  she  will  become.  I  will  not 
be  trifled  with  ;  I  must  have  the  sum  I  named 
to  her  before  the  noonday  sun  penetrates  the 
murky  atmosphere  that  swelters  London.  I 
must  have  it — grasp  it — feel  it  my  own.  Do 
you  hear,  girl  ?" 

"  Begone  1  and  at  once,"  I  said.  ^^  You 
have  called  me  an  ^  old  woman ; '  there  was 
small  courtesy  in  that ;  and  yet  I  rejoice  that 
I  am  old  enough  to  protect  the  weak,  and  set 
a  villain  at  defiance.  Go,  sir,  and  do  your 
worst ! '' 

'''  No,  no,"  whispered  Helen — and  she  could 
hardly  breathe,  much  less  speak,  and  her 
efforts  were  positive  convulsions — ^^  no,  no  ; 
you  have  not  calculated  the  consequences; 
you  little  know  him  ;  he  cares  not  how  he 
slays  me  ;  he  will  do  all  he  says — think  of  the 
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consequences ! — I    did  not  consider  them  at 
first — think  of  the  consequences !  " 

"  Helen  1  " — and  I  spoke  loudly  and  fear- 
lessly— "  Helen,  be  brave,  be  true  to  yourself 
— cast  off  this  foul  yoke — dare  him  to  do 
his  worst;  it  is  better  to  strike  for  freedom, 
and  die — even  if  death  were  the  issue — than 
live  in  hard-bound  slavery,  heaping  daily  false- 
hood upon  falsehood,  and  fear  upon  fear." 

"  Hush  !  "  she  whispered,  her  lips  upon  my 
ear;  "hush!  you  do  not  love." 

"  Perish  such  love !  "  I  exclaimed  indig- 
nantly. *^  One  day  or  other  he  you  love  will  dis- 
cover the  deceit,  if,  forgetting  your  better  nature, 
you  persevere  in  this  unworthy  course.  Oh, 
Helen !  if  you  would  fling  off  this  film  of 
falsehood  which  enshrines  your  noble  nature 
— if  you  would  cast  it  away,  as  becomes  a 
righteous  woman — drive  out  the  fiend  that 
shadows  thus  your  honour !  Be  brave,  Helen 
— the  true  are  always  brave — my  own  sweet 
Helen  !  be  true  and  brave :  you  Avill  not  do 
this  thing  ;  let  this  man  forth  to  tell  his  story 
— we  will  tell  ours." 
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Helen  screamed,  as  I  have  heard  hares 
scream  in  their  death  agony,  when  in  the  jaws 
of  the  panting  hound.  Even  now,  while  I 
write,  I  can  hear  that  scream  ;  it  was  fearful ! 

"  My  life  at  once — my  life  at  once !  I 
cannot  yield  my  love !  Oh,  woman !  have 
pity  on  me,  although  you  never  loved — no, 
never  as  I  do;  you  know  me — is  not  that 
enough  ?  " 

'^ Idiot!"  he  muttered,  while  her  hand 
struggled  with  mine  to  gain  possession  of  the 
pen — ^'  idiot !  why  did  you  not  act  before  I 
brought  her  here  ?  '^ 

I  twisted  the  pen  from  her,  and  crushed 
it ;  he  grasped  my  arm,  and  his  fingers  sank 
like  iron  into  my  flesh ;  it  was  the  second 
time  I  had  felt  them.  What  a  fierce  devil 
he  was ! 

*'  I  will  not  remain  longer  here,"  he  said, 
'''  to  endure  this  trifling.  If  I  go,  I  go  for 
vengeance." 

He  had  taken  up  his  hat,  but  I  heeded  him 
not.     An  expression  had  taken  possession  of 
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Helen's  face,  so  like  insanity,  that  I  was 
seized  with  a  sudden  terror  for  her  ;  she  con- 
tinued silent,  but  her  hand  strayed  restlessly 
over  the  table,  seeking  another  pen,  and  her 
eyes,  wild  and  flashing,  were  rendered  still 
more  bright  by  the  deep  flushing  of  her  burn- 
ing cheeks. 

'*  Stay !  "  she  exclaimed,  at  last ;  but  her 
voice  was  shrill  and  hard ;  *'  stay — stop  ! — 
put  her  away  I  I  will  make  over  to]  you 
this  last  of  all  I  have;  1  will,  and — trust 
— trust — trust  to  your — what  in  you  shall  I 
trust  to  ?  But  stop !  I  will  not  speak  another 
word ;  I  will  do  exactly  what  you  tell  me. 
You  may  take  my  word ;  I  have  always  kept 
it  to  you,  to  my  own  destruction  !  " 

"Not  just  now,  Miss  Helen  dear — glory  be 
to  God,"  interrupted  Jerry,  flinging  the  door 
back  with  a  triumphant  burst.  "  Here's  two 
gentlemen  wantin'  you,  sir ;  and  are  mighty 
proud  to  find  ye."  Then  in  a  half  whisper  to 
me,  he  added,  "  Never  fear,  I'm  all  ready." 

Marley  turned  white — deathly  white. 
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We  heard  a  rush  of  footsteps  on  the  stairs ; 
but  I  should  have  explained  that  in  Helen's 
little,  low  ceilinged  room,  was  a  narrow  French 
window,  that  opened  on  a  rustic  balcony,  and 
this  projected  over  the  lane.  The  ceilings  in 
that  quaint  old  house  were  all  low,  so  that  the 
first-floor  rooms  were  nothing  like  as  far  from 
the  ground  as  modern  first-floor  rooms  usually 
are.  Marley's  energetic  nature,  was  not  a 
moment  at  fault,  he  sprang  to  the  window — 

"Asy,  asy !''  exclaimed  Jerry,  rapidly; 
and  I  heard  the  pistol  click  as  he  raised  his 
hand.  The  catch  of  the  window  had  a  knack 
of  its  own,  and  was  difficult  to  unfasten. 
There  might  have  been  the  delay  of  a  second, 
not  more  ;  but  long  enough  to  let  out  a  life. 
I  had  no  power  to  move  or  scream,  everything 
seemed  to  go  round  in  a  great,  blinding  whirl. 
Marley  dashed  through,  and  disappeared,  car- 
rying frame  and  all  with  him. 

The  men  whom  Jerry  had  announced,  looked 
aghast ;  but  they  had  no  inclination  to  follow 
their  anticipated  prisoner  by  the  same  desperate 
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way.  They  rushed  down  stairs  more  rapidly 
than  they  had  ascended,  in  fierce  pursuit ;  and 
I  heard  them  tearing  through  the  garden. 

"  It's  a  grate  pity,  intirely ;"  soliloquized 
Jerry,  dropping  his  arm — "  it's  a  grate  pity, 
intirely — I  covered  him  to  a  hair,  and  there 
was  plenty  of  time,  but  the  notion  ^f  helping 
the  law,  took  every  morsel  of  strength  out  of 
my  forefinger." 


]56 


CHAPTEK  VI. 

"  On  thee  I  rest  my  only  hope  at  last, 

And  think,  when  thou  hast  dried  the  bitter  tear. 
That  flows  in  vain  o'er  all  my  soul  held  dear, 

I  may  look  back  on  every  sorrow  past. 

And- meet  life's  peaceful  evening  with  a  smile." 

Bowles. 


On,  on !  I  had  placed  Helen  in  bed,  and 
thinking,  as  happily  I  sometimes  have  done, 
of  the  right  thing  at  the  right  time,  I  drove 
first  to  Mrs.  Joseph  Greene ;  and  much  to  the 
astonishment  of  the  house-maid,  who  slowly 
undid  the  bolts,  and  let  down  the  chain  of  the 
hall-door,  I  flew  up  the  still  dim  staircase,  and 
found  my  way  at  once  to  the  room  occupied 
by  the  Eylands.     Mary  was  already  up,  and 
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busied  about  sometMng ;  I  do  not  know  what. 
A  whole  flood  of  faith  and  reliance  rushed  into 
my  heart  the  moment  she  turned  her  en- 
during, patient  face  towards  me. 

"Mary,"  I  said,  "leave  a  note  for  Mrs. 
Greene,  to  tell  her  that  at  my  desire  you  are 
gone  to  Miss  Lyndsey,  and  that  you  are  not 
to  leave  for  one  moment,  day  or  night,  night 
or  day,  until  I  return.  Ask  no  questions/'  I 
added,  "but  do  it,  and  at  once.  There  is  a 
hackney  carriage  below,  that  will  take  you  to 
Brompton.  If  you  see  any  symptoms  of  fever 
about  her,  send  for  her  physician;  do  not 
consult  her,  or  anyone.  Do  you  understand 
me,  Mary  ?  " 

"Perfectly,"  answered  the  calm  woman, 
although  her  cheek  was  flushed. 

"  Yes,  perfectly,"  repeated  her  sister — who 
had  risen  on  her  elbow,  leaning  forward  from 
her  bed — and  her  eyes  looked  bright  and 
strong,  adding — "Mary  is  not  quick  at  her 
pen,  and  would  lose  time  in  writing.  Let 
her  go  now,  noWj  and  I  will  explain  all  to  our 
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good  lady.  There,  your  bonnet  is  in  the  press. 
Now  you  are  ready.  My  dream  is  speedily 
read/'  she  sighed,  sinking  on  her  pillow. 
"  God  bless  you  both  !  "  Her  glistening  eyes 
followed  us  to  the  door ;  and  then  Mary  ran 
back  to  place  a  basin  of  water  and  towel 
within  her  reach,  and  to  kiss  her,  as  loving 
sisters  kiss  each  other — the  holiest  and  purest 
of  all  kisses,  except  that  which  a  mother 
bestows  on  her  child. 

I  was  in  my  carriage  before  Mary  Eyland 
reached  the  hall-door,  and  I  ordered  it  to  be 
driven  at  once,  '  like  lightning,'  I  said,  to  Mr. 
Middleton's.  There,  the  house  was  closed,  and 
the  servants  who  were  left  in  town,  of  course, 
not  up  ;  it  was  not  seven  o'clock.  I  rang  and 
rang,  and  waited  impatiently.  It  was  a  relief 
to  my  impatience  to  pull  and  pull  that  bell. 
At  last,  the  door  was  opened  by  a  young, 
sleepy,  slip-shod  girl — the  cook's  daughter — 
who  knew  nothing ;  but  '  mother  was  coming, 
and  she  could  tell  all.' 

And  when  ^  mother  '  did  come,  she  gave  the 
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information,  that  master  and  Miss  Florence — 
and  of  course  Madame  Dellamere — had  re- 
turned to  England,  and  were  in  Devonshire, 
at  Ilfracombe  ;  Miss  Florence  wanted  what  she 
called,  *^  Mild  bracing." 

No,  there  was  neither  street  nor  number — 
it  was  just  "  Ilfracombe/' 

'*  She  was  certain  they  were  in  England  ?" 

''  Oh,  quite  certain." 

I  never  thanked  her,  or  bade  her  good 
morning,  but  left  her  standing  on  the  door 
step,  and  desired  the  post-boy  to  drive  on — 
the  road  to  Exeter. 

I  never  thought  of  distance,  or  expense,  or 
fatigue;  there  was  no  rail  at  that  time  to 
Devon  and  Cornwall.  England  was  not  then 
laced  over  and  over,  with  the  broad  guage,  and 
the  narrow  guage — like  a  baby  in  a  wigwam  ; 
there  was  no  choice  between  a  post-chaise,  and 
a  public  coach — as  I  drove  on,  I  had  some 
idea  that  I  might  be  able  to  overtake  the 
latter,  but  I  did  not.  I  had  abundance  of 
money,  and  instead  of  feeling  timid,  and  irre- 
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solute,  according  to  my  nature,  I  was  rendered 
brave  and  strong,  by  the  holiness  of  my 
purpose — clear  headed  too ;  at  least  I  was 
not  confused,  nor  did  my  mind  waver,  no 
not  once ;  I  had  prayed  fervently,  not  on 
my  knees,  there  was  no  time  for  that — 
but  in  my  heart,  and  my  thoughts  were 
simple,  real  and  earnest,  welling  up  from  my 
soul ;  I  had  not  to  seek  them — or  dive  for 
them,  they  came  of  themselves,  like  good 
angels,  ready — always  ready — to  strengthen 
and  console. 

On — on  !— rapidly,  for  I  had  promised  the 
post-boy  double  fees ;  at  last,  as  the  outward 
life  increased,  and  the  day  brightened,  I  became 
conscious  that  the  man  flogged  his  horses,  and 
I  expostulated. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  ma'am,''  said  the  fel- 
low, as  letting  the  horses  walk  at  my  request, 
he  turned  quite  round  in  his  saddle,  and  looked 
at  me. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  you  told  me  to  use 
good  speed." 
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"Certainly." 

"  There  never  was  a  horse  to  be  got  to  go 
at  the  rate  you  seem  to  want  without  the 
whip.  It's  all  one  to  me — only  I  like  to  earn 
my  money.  At  this  rate  of  going,  we  don't 
do  six  mile  an  hour.'' 

I  sank  into  my  corner,  after  telling  him 
I  must  get  on  quickly,  but  that  he  need  not 
whip  his  horses  so  hard. 

I  could  not  but  think  how  all  worldly  peo- 
ple advance  in  that  same  way  ;  we  determine 
to  overcome  an  obstacle,  or  achieve  an  object, 
and  put  on  all  speed  to  do  it  quickly ;  then 
we  see  that  this  rushing  onward  involves,  as  it 
may  be,  cruelty,  or  injustice,  to  others;  we 
are  shocked — we  pause — we  hesitate — we  par- 
ley— we  are  losing  time — our  conscience  does 
not  prick  us  as  sharply  as  it  did  at  first — 
we  must  go  on — it  is  necessary — it  is  right ; 
we  have  a  great  purpose  to  achieve !  There 
never  was  a  great  movement,  in  public  or  pri- 
vate, but  some  one,  or  something,  suffered. 
We  cannot  help  ourselves — we  must  forward  ; 

VOL.  III.  M 
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we  are  never  harsh  or  unjust;  but  it  is 
expedient  (yes,  '  expedient '  is  the  word) — it  is 
expedient — we  cannot  help  ourselves  ! 

Before  I  was  thirty  miles  from  London,  I 
had  become  resigned — quite  accustomed  to 
the  sound  of  the  whip  ;  I  was  certain  that,  like 
French  postilions,  the  man  often  cracked  it  in 
the  air,  just  for  excitement  or  amusement ;  I 
felt  assured  that  post-horses  were  accustomed 
to  be  occasionally  hard  pressed ;  and  that,  as 
they  had  plenty  of  rest  afterwards,  it  did  them 
no  harm  whatever ;  so  that  when  I  had 
achieved  thirty  miles,  I  might  have  been  drawn 
onward  by  electricity,  or  any  other  unnatural 
method,  so  little  thought  did  I  bestow  upon 
the  poor  horses.  I  had  changed  them  rapidly, 
because  I  paid  highly.  For  myself  I  felt 
neither  hunger  nor  fatigue. 

My  plan  was  mapped  out  before  me,  clear  and 
distinct ;  I  knew  what  I  ought  to  do,  and  I 
resolved  to  do  it.  At  Keading,  when  I 
stopped  to  change  horses,  the  coach  was  just 
starting,  and  there  was  an  inside  place.      My 
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resolve  was  formed  and  acted  on  in  a  mo- 
ment ;  I  was  no  longer  the  weak,  vacillating 
creature  of  the  last  twenty  years;  I  gave 
directions  that  my  carriage  should  be  taken 
care  of,  and  took  my  seat  in  the  well-ap- 
pointed coach.  I  could  not  avoid  glancing 
at  the  high-bred  horses,  as  they  stood — their 
harness  glittering  in  the  sun,  which  was  past 
its  meridian — proudly  pawing  and  champing 
their  bits — their  little  ears  pointed  and  flexi- 
ble— their  swelling  nostrils — their  noble  car- 
riage ;  after  all,  there  were  at  that  time  few 
more  beautiful  objects  in  the  world  than  an 
English  four-in-hand  coach  bowling  along  an 
English  turnpike  road. 

Although  I,  of  course,  could  know  nothing 
of  my  fellow  travellers,  I  was  glad  of  the  at- 
mosphere of  companionship ;  I  fancied  I  should 
be  more  secure  in  a  coach,  than  alone  in  a 
post-chaise ;  and  I  did  not  like  the  idea  of 
thinking  over  the  events  of  the  past  night 
alone  in  the  darkness. 

I  had  deserted  Helen  for  a  little  time ;   but 
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my  duty  was  so  clear,  that  I  knew,  cost  what 
it  Avoulcl,  I  must  seek  the  Middletons. 

There  were  only  two  passengers  beside  myself 
in  the  coach ;  the  one  was  a  calm,  quiet-looking 
man,  very  much  muffled,  coughing  a  little  now 
and  then,  rather  from  habit  than  necessity,  and 
taking  great  care  of  himself — the  sort  of  care 
a  man  takes  when  he  has  been  long  an  invalid, 
and  hardly  knows  what  breath  of  air — how- 
ever fragrant — may  send  him  back  again  to  a 
room  where  heat  is  regulated  by  a  ther- 
mometer ;  the  other  was  a  lady,  neither  calm 
nor  quiet — an  astrologer,  I  fancy,  would  have 
developed  that  she  was  born  under  the  in- 
fluence of  a  wandering  star — she  must 
have  been  sent  into  the  world  to  prove  how 
disagreeable  a  pretty  woman  can  make 
herself  by  perpetual  pressing  anxieties, 
about  *  nothings ' — by  an  accumulation  of 
small  ideas,  all  'centre-ing'  in  self — by  a 
desire  to  show  off  her  '  best  points,'  and 
an  evident  restlessness  if  she  fail  to  excite 
the    admiration   she   imagines   she   deserves. 
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She  smoothed  the  ribbons  of  her  bonnet,  and 
adjusted  the  bow  over  and  over  again  under 
her  dimpled  chin  ;  she  put  on  and  put  off  her 
gloves — regulating  rings,  so  as  to  display  them, 
and  making  believe  that  they  hurt  her  fingers. 
She  regarded  a  richly  twisted  hair  bracelet  with 
peculiar  tenderness,  as  if  there  were  a  story 
attached  to  it.  She  smoothed  the  braids  on  her 
narrow  white  forehead,  and  folded  the  ringlets 
round  and  round  her  fingers.  She  took  all 
the  items  out  of  her  basket,  and  put  them  all 
back  again ;  she  was  surrounded  by  at  least, 
a  dozen  small  parcels,  which  every  dash  of  the 
horses,  each  time  they  rounded  a  corner,  or 
drove  over  a  stone,  sent  tumbling  about  in  all 
directions — and  then  they  were  picked  up, 
or  hooked  up  by  her  parasol. 

More  than  once  she  turned  her  bright 
little  eyes  towards  the  gentleman,  as  if  expect- 
ing he  would  help  her ;  but  I  saw  he  was  one 
of  those  who  kepp  their  seats  in  public  places, 
while  ladies  stand,  and  are  disposed  to  con- 
sider as  "  troubles  "  the  little  courtesies  which 
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men — gentlemen — are  expected  to  render — 
(and  certainly  they  are  not  many  in  this 
country.)  He  looked  calmly  on,  while  she 
pouted,  and  fidgetted,  arranged  her  parcels  for 
the  fifth  or  sixth  time,  then  gave  her  cloak  a 
little  tug,  to  make  it  straight,  and  then 
another,  which  made  it  crooked;  then 
screamed  when  the  horses  suddenly  drew  up, 
and  would  put  her  head  out  of  the  widow  (our 
side),  to  see  what  was  the  matter.  She 
seemed  to  consider  me  a  printed  road-book, 
and  asked  me  the  names  of  the  villiages, 
through  which  we  passed,  and  when  I  could 
not  tell  her,  in  a  fit  of  desperation,  she  ap- 
pealed to  the  gentlemen ;  but  he  terminated 
the  attack  by  saying,  calmly,  but  with  (I 
thought)  more  firmness,  than  the  occasion 
called  for — 

*^  He     had     never    travelled     that    road 
before,  and  hoped   he   never  should  again/' 

She  grew  red,  and  looked  ofiended  ;  so  I  was 
compelled  to  talk  a  little,  and  that  opened  the 
door  to  her  too  widely.   She  spoke  in  a  low,  not 
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unmusical,  but  raontonous  chant — a  voice  not 
indicative  of  either  mind  or  feeling — telling 
nothing — but  trickling  like  a  dropping  well ; 
it  made  me  so  sleepy  that  it  became 
difficult  to  answer,  "  yes,"  or  "  no."  And  at 
last,  nature  conquered.  I  had  not  even 
slumbered  for  six-and-thirty  hours,  and  I 
must  have  slept  for  some  time,  for  when  I 
awoke  there  were  in  the  sky  but  a  few  pale 
touches  of  straw  and  rose  colour,  to  tell  where 
the  sun  had  gone  down  beyond  the  hills  ;  and 
the  fair  fidget  was  fast  asleep. 

"  If  it  will  but  last,"  whispered  my  vis-a-vis ^ 
bending  forward.  "  Never  met  such  a  restless, 
foolish  woman,  in  all  my  life — did  you, 
ma  am  c 

I  answered,  "  she  is  pretty." 

"  Pshaw !"  he  murmured  ;  "  mere  lath  and 
plaster.  I  must  say,  women  are  not  in  gene- 
ral selfish,  but  she  is.  People,  whose  minds 
are  so  occupied  about  themselves,  should  never 
travel;  or,  if  they  do,  should  post.  Might 
I  ask  you  to  lend  me  your  cloak  ?     You  do 
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not  seem  inclined  to  use  it,  and  the  evening 
grows  chilly." 

I  was  just  thinking  the  same  thing ;  but  I 
lent   it  to  him   with  a  bow  and  a  smile. 

*'  How  soundly  she  sleeps/'  he  continued ; 
*'  and  I  think  I  will  let  down  the  window  on 
her  side,  and  close  this — the  draught  is  rather 
sharp  on  this  side." 

"  If  you  do/'  I  replied,  "  you  will  most 
certainly  give  her  a  severe  cold." 

"  But,  I  may  get  a  stiff  neck  !" 

"  People/'  I  repeated,  quietly,  "  whose 
minds  are  so  occupied  about  themselves,  should 
never  travel — or,  it  they  do — should  post." 

The  lady  awoke  on  the  instant,  and  my 
opposite  neighbour  crept  closely  into  his 
corner. 

Some  lines  by  the  great  poet  and  thinker, 
Robert  Burns,  passed  through  my  mind,  as  I 
glanced  from  one  to  the  other : — 

*'  Oil !  wad  some  power  the  giftie  gie  us, 
To  see  oursels — as  others  see  us  : 
It  wad  fra  many  a  blunder  free  us, 
an'  foolish  notion ! 
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Poor  things !  how  much  people  have  to 
endure,  who  rate  themselves  and  then*  in- 
significant belongings  so  highly,  that  they  are 
on  the  watch  to  twist  everything  in  their  own 
favour — and  either  by  force  or  stratagem,  to 
bring  everyone  to  their  own  way  of  thinking 
— shut  up  within  themselves,  and  with  all  the 
active  and  happy  duties  of  external  life,  shut 
out — poor  things  !  I  fancied  each  an  only 
child,  petted,  and  indulged,  and  uncontradicted 
— the  little  lady  a  beauty  ;  the  little,  delicate 
gentleman  finding  it  too  troublesome  to  become 
a  roaring  tyrant,  content  to  slide  into  self- 
indulgence,  and  enjoy  life,  in  the  sun  ;  as  they 
grow  up  of  course,  this  mental  mal-forma- 
tion  increases,  until  they  lead  lives  of  feverish 
anxiety — about  themselves.  So  I  thought  of 
them,  making  out  their  history  in  my  own  way 
— and  determining  that  the  man,  was  the 
most  practically  selfish  of  the  two — but  after 
all,  perhaps  the  lady  was  withheld  from  shewing 
it  so  much,  by  a  large  love  of  approbation, 
which  so  frequently  assumes  a  virtue  it  has  not. 
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I  have  often  longed  to  visit  Devonshire,  and 
enjoy  the  richness  and  beauty  of  its  scenery — 
but  I  passed  through  it  as  if  it  were  all  dream- 
land, hardly  heeding  the  change  from  valley  to 
Tor,  or  Tor  to  valley  ;  the  only  great  desire  I 
had  was,  that  the  horses  might  quicken  their 
speed.  I  would  not  even  sleep  at  Exeter,  but 
posted  on  towards  Ilfracombe — up  hill  and 
down  dale — now  rounding  a  Tor,  then  half 
deafened  by  the  roar  of  a  cataract — anon 
shadowed  by  rocks,  v/hich  overhung,  as  if  they 
would  crush,  the  wayfarer — then  following  the 
road  through  cool  and  delicious  woods,  my 
heart  palpitating  as  I  approached  my  destina- 
tion, and  considered  how  my  mission  would  be 
received  ;  whether  it  would  or  would  not  be 
believed  ;  could  Florence  doubt  me  ?  and  yet 
would  she  doubt  him  ?  I  could  hardly  alight 
from  the  carriage  at  the  hotel,  which  seated 
upon  the  edge  of  a  rock-bound  basin  of  sea- 
weed, gives  a  disagreeable  welcome,  and  an 
unfavourable  impression  of  one  of  the  wildest 
and  most  picturesque  spots  in  beauty-bearing 
England. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

"  The  songs  are  hush'd  that  gladness  sings, 
And  the  hopes  I  cherished  have  made  them  wings.'* 

Hervey. 


It  was  evening  when  I  arrived.  I  secured  a 
bed-room,  and  ordered  tea — I  could  not  move 
without  some  refreshment ; — and,  as  it  was,  I 
felt  my  cherished  courage  fast  evaporating. 

Ilfracombe  is  scattered  over  what  may  be 
considered  a  succession  of  terraces  ;  and  the 
act  of  climbing  upwards,  after  pursuing  a 
winding  path,  gave  me  strength.  When  I 
reached  the  house  where  Mr.  Middleton  resided, 
I  rang  vigorously :  they  were  out — would  return 
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in  an  hour — would  I  walk  in  and  wait  ?  Ko ; 
I  was  too  restless  to  wait, — I  would  call  again 
in  an  hour.  Would  I  leave  my  name? — (the 
man  was  evidently  a  new  servant) — No,  I 
would  call  again. 

He  followed  me  to  the  door,  and  pointed  to 
an  almost  perpendicular  hill,  crowned  by  a 
flag-staff;  the  hill  rose  in  abrupt  magnitude 
above  the  sea,  sloping  inland,  one  uninter- 
rupted steep  of  soft  green  turf.  He  said  his 
master  and  the  young  lady  were  most  likely 
walking  in  the  New  Cut,  round  the  Capstone 
Hill ;  if  I  went  straight  to  the  little  bay,  and 
took  the  rock-path  to  the  right,  I  might  per- 
haps meet  them. 

I  suppose  I  looked  perplexed,  and  the  foot- 
man saw  it. 

^^  Mrs.  Dellamere  was  in,"  he  added,  as  if 
she  had  suggested  an  idea ;  ''  would  I  wait 
with  Mrs.  Dellamere  ?" 

I  thanked  him,  but  declined,  I  could  not 
have  endured  Mrs.  Dellamere's  tediousness 
and  questioning  ;  it  would  have  killed  me.     I 
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suddenly  thought  how  much  better  it  would 
be  to  meet  Mr.  Middleton  and  Florence  on  the 
Capstone  Hill— better  than  in  the  stillness  of 
that  still  house.  I  hurried  onward ;  T  passed 
a  most  delicious  fairy -like  bay,  where  the  sea 
was  now  rushing — now  murmuring  among 
fantastic  rocks,  some  overhanging  those 
mysterious  little  tide-pools  which  seem  the 
very  eyes  of  the  ocean,  looking  up  so  clearly 
and  brightly  to  the  heavens. 

I  ascended  the  rocky  pass — since  perfected 
into  one  of  the  noblest  sea-terraces  in  Eng- 
land, by  the  patience  and  perseverance  of  a 
Devonshire  tradesman ;  it  was  then  in  pro- 
gress; and  I  remember  that  memorable  evening 
passing  a  gentleman,  who  said  to  his  friend — 
"  It  would  be  a  great  thing,  if  this  could 
be  finished ;  but  it  is  impossible.^'  I  disliked 
the  man  at  once ;  he  had  no  faith  in  the  shoe- 
maker's energy.  I  believed  in  its  certain  com- 
pletion. The  mind  that  could  plan,  would,  if 
spared,  be  sure  to  execute.  I  have  a  bitter 
contempt  for  those  who  have  no  faith  in  the 
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higher  attributes  of  our  nature.  It  is  a  great 
thing  to  grasp  the  seeming  '  impossible/  and 
to  conquer  it. 

The  sea  breeze  battling  in  my  face  as  I 
went  on — the  brave  sea  breeze  gave  me  more 
strength.  As  I  ascended,  I  saw  a  huge  stal- 
wart rock  standing  out  from  the  grand  old 
Tor — a  sort  of  sentinel  in  advance  of  the  high 
admiral  who  commanded  the  pass.  I  did  not 
perceive  how  skilfully  the  terrace,  parapet  and 
all,  wound  round  the  rock  until  I  was  close  to  it. 
The  grandeur  of  this  sea-scape  took  me  by 
surprise.  Nature  asserted  her  authority,  and 
withdrew  me  from  myself,  commanding  me  with 
her  mighty  voice  to  look,  and  reverence,  and 
love!  The  grandeur  of  the  coast,  striding,  at  in- 
tervals, forth  into  the  ocean,'and  regarding  with 
indifference  the  terrors  of  the  deep ;  the  im- 
mense expanse  of  water  reflecting  that  moment 
on  its  azure  mirror  every  tint  and  hue  of  a 
most  gorgeous  sunset ;  the  deep,  solemn  chant 
of  the  deep-chested  waves,  that,  unceasing,  day 
and  night — night  and  day — tell  of  their  never 
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needing  repose  or  rest — their  wild,  trium- 
phant cannonade,  as  they  roll  and  rush,  and 
throw  rampart  after  rampart  of  their  seething 
foam  around  our  island — to  what  can  we  com- 
pare them  but  to  the  deep,  and  high,  and 
broad  unfathomable  eternity  ! 

The  incessant  roll,  that  evening,  was  soft 
and  melodious — on  and  on,  ever  and  ever — 
soothing,  as  a  happy  dream  from  which  there 
would  be  no  world-waking.  The  flights  of  sea 
birds,  returning  to  their  homes  from  their  track- 
less paths  ;  the  boats  intent  on  fishing  or  plea- 
sure, were  all  suggestive.  One — ^just  beneath 
where  I  stood  and  paused — moved  like  a  child 
in  its  mother's  nursing-chair,  on  the  swelling 
billows  that  undulated  beneath  the  purple 
light,  which  contrasted  so  exquisitely  with  the 
golden  tone  of  the  more  distant  sea.  From 
this  boat  a  strain  of  melody  floated  upwards ; 
wind  instruments  (whose  tones  were  so  in 
harmony  with  the  scene,  that  you  might  have 
imagined  the  Tritons  and  their  conchs  no 
longer  fable)  were  playing  a  simple  melody, 
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nothing  more  than  the  air  of  Moore's  Canadian 
Boat-song,  at  that  time  known  universally. 
A  little  above,  on  the  heights,  a  group  of 
young  men  caught  the  air,  and  sang  it  to  the 
boatman's  music ;  while  higher  up,  nearly  on 
a  level  with  the  base  of  the  flag-staff,  it  was 
chorussed  by  a  knot  of  impromptu  singers.  I 
shall  never  forget  the  effect  of  this  wild  song, 
echoing  from  sea  to  sky,  while  the  waves  kept 
on  their  monotonous  accompaniment. 

It  was  to  me  altogether  a  scene  of  the  most 
soothing  enchantment.  Perhaps  the  bodily 
fatigue  I  had  undergone,  the  hard  strain  upon; 
my  mind,  made  me  more  than  usually  suscep- 
tible, and  I  felt  tears  rolling  down  my  face. 
How  is  it  that  we  all  feel  it  necessary  to  apolo- 
gize for,  or  to  conceal,  emotions  that  prove  we 
have  hearts  and  feelings  ?  I  doubled  my 
veil  to  hide  those  tears !  Each  wavelet  that 
neared  the  rocks  was  freighted  with  some  new 
beauty — some  fresh  tone  of  colour;  while  the 
snow-white  flakes  of  the  little  sportive  breakers 
(for  the  ocean  was  calm)  were  tipped  with  the 
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most  delicate  rose  or  saffron  hue,  wreathing 
one  over  the  other  in  a  series  of  variegated 
gems — all  mingling  in  the  mighty  ocean,  far, 
far  as  the  eye  could  see.  I  grasped  the  para- 
pet to  gaze  into  the  depths  below — the  depths 
of  the  deep,  deep  sea — and  when  I  glanced 
upwards,  the  Tor's  summit  seemed  mingling 
with  the  clouds.  The  boat,  which  sent  us  such 
sweet  music,  looked  like  a  toy;  its  idle  sail 
could  woo  no  zephyr  to  unfold  its  whiteness — 
it  hung  in  graceful  drapery  round  the  slender 
mast.  Oh,  what  an  infinity  of  beauty  lay 
before  me !  I  started  from  the  earnest  and 
intense  enjoyment  of  this  universe  of  waters — 
the  glowing,  moving,  living  sea ! — our  own 
proud  ocean — our  master,  and  our  thrall ! — 
our  own,  own  English  sea — ours  before  the 
world !  I  started,  and  returned  at  once — 
from  sea  and  sky — deaf  even  to  melody — 
home  to  Florence !  yes,  home  to  her ;  for  her 
hand  was  on  my  shoulder ;  and  when  I  looked 
-round,  there  she  was,  one  hand  on  her  father's 
.arm,  the  other  on  my  shoulder;  her  large, 
VOL.  III.  N 
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soft,   earnest,   meditative    eyes    gazing   into 
mine. 

'^You  here!''  she  said.  How  low  and 
tender  was  her  voice !  and  how  clearly  pale 
she  was — white  almost ;  but  though  her  voice 
was  tender,  it  was  cold.  I  longed  to  press 
her  to  my  heart ;  yet  she  looked  at  me  in  a 
moonlight  sort  of  way,  and  did  not  even  take 
ray  hand.  Mr.  Middleton  did  so,  almost 
cordially  for  him  ;  but  there  was  an  air  of 
restraint  about  them  both  that  gave  me  in- 
tense pain — so  much  so,  that  I  leaned  on  the 
parapet  for  support. 

Mr.  Middleton  said  something  about  not 
knowing  I  was  at  Ilfracombe,  and  I  re- 
plied I  had  only  just  arrived.  The  common- 
places about  scenery  and  weather  followed, 
Florence  standing  beside  me,  silent.  At  last, 
seeing  that  his  daughter  drew  her  shawl  more 
closely  round  her,  and  that  the  sea-breeze 
was  becoming  cold,  Mr.  Middleton  suggested 
we  should  return,  inviting  me  to  accom- 
pany  them.      He  asked   me   if  I   intended 
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making  a  long  stay,  and  with  as  much  com- 
posure as  I  could  assume,  I  answered — no — 
that  I  would  explain  the  purport  of  my  visit 
this  evening,  or  to-morrow,  and  leave,  as  soon 
as  I  had  fulfilled  my  duty.  I  saw  that 
Florence  clung  more  closely  to  her  father ; 
but  she  did  not  turn  to  me.  She  walked  on 
in  painful  silence.  When  we  arrived  at  their 
pretty  house  which  overlooked  the  lovely  bay 
I  had  passed  on  my  way  to  the  Capstone  hill, 
Mrs.  Dellamere  and  her  knitting  met  us  at  the 
door ;  she  pushed  forward  as  usual,  until  she 
saw  me,  and  then  drew  back  in  evident  asto- 
nishment, but  still  with  the  well-bred  courtesy 
of  a  lady  of  the  old  school,  she  gave  me 
the  only  cordial  welcome  I  had  yet  received 
among  my  old  friends.  Even  at  that  moment 
the  selfish  demon  who  is  ever  ready  to  war 
against  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  that  lifts  us 
higher  at  each  exercise,  suggested — why 
should  I  care  for  those  who  had  ceased  to  care 
for  me  ?  I  shook  oif  the  vile  influence,  as  Paul 
did    the    scorpion,  and    turned   into    a  bed- 

N  2 
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room  to  remove  my  bonnet.  The  maid  said 
I  could  not  see,  and  went  to  find  a  candle. 
A  footstep  entered  as  hers  passed  out,  and 
the  door  was  closed  quickly.  The  moonlight 
which  flooded  in  through  the  open  casement, 
threw  a  shadow  on  the  wall.  The  next 
moment  Florence  Middleton  had  flung  her 
arms  round  me,  and  I  felt  that  her  cheek 
was  wet  with  tears. 

''•  I  cannot  say  I  am  glad  to  see  you,"  she 
said  at  last,  when  her  tears  had  ceased  to 
flow,  and  she  had  regained  her  self-command. 
^'  I  cannot  say  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  for  your 
presence  bodes  no  good.  I  am  very  anxious, 
very  wretched.  Do  not — oh!  if  you  loved 
my  mother — if  ever  you  loved  me,  do  not — 
do  not  increase  my  misery.  Oh  !  for  the  sake 
of  my  dear  mother,  who  loved  you,  do  not 
increase  my  sorrow.  I  know  you  are  his 
enemy ;  I  know  you  have  taken  part  with 
Helen  against  him ;  I  know  that  her  in- 
gratitude to  him  has  been  fearful,  and  his  for- 
bearance towards  her  miraculous.     Oh!  you 
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do  not  know  that  vain  and  cruel  woman.  I 
have  often  desired  to  write  and  teach  you  to 
see  her  as  she  is ;  but  he  would  not  suffer 
this.  '  Leave  her/  he  repeated — *  leave  her 
— her  only  true  friend  ! '  Was  not  this  gener- 
ous ?  was  it  not  noble  ?  I  know  you  are 
come  for  some  dreadful  purpose — I  can  see  it 
in  your  face.  She  has  wrought  upon  you  by 
misrepresentation  and  falsehood ;  she  laboured 
to  divide  you  and  me — she  succeeded." 

I  interrupted  her.  I  told  her  that,  in  my 
time  of  suffering  and  sickness,  she  had  for- 
saken me  without  a  cause — not  I,  her ;  but  I 
put  that  quite  on  one  side — quite  away  from 
me ;  it  was  past ;  the  sting  extracted.  / 
would  not  then  attempt  to  justify  Helen ;  my 
mission  had  another  and  a  higher  purpose. 
She  entreated  me  to  tell  her  what  that  purpose 
was.  I  refused.  Only  in  the  presence  of  her 
father  would  I  speak.  I  had  never  seen  Florence 
before  under  the  influence  of  such  strong  ex- 
citement. The  room  in  which  we  were  was  long 
and  narrow,  with  an  old-fashioned  canopied 
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bed  at  the  far  end.  She  paced  up  and  down 
the  chamber — now  in  light,  now  in  shadow — 
repeating  her  accusations  against  Helen,  min- 
gled with  assertions  of  the  purity  and  nobility 
of  Marley's  character.  Even  at  that  moment, 
when  she  was  pacing  to  and  fro,  the  thought 
flashed  across  me,  again  and  again,  that  if  she 
really  rested,  as  a  woman  should  do,  on  the 
high  standing  and  character  of  her  future 
husband,  she  would  not,  could  not,  feel  it 
necessary  to  defend  and  eulogize  him,  as  she 
was  doing.  That  she  loved  kim  was  too 
evident ;  but  to  me  it  was  also  evident  that 
her  love  did  not  repose  upon  him  with  perfect 
confidence — that  her  reason  did  not  go  hand- 
in-hand  with  her  affection.  The  betrothed  of 
Florence  Middleton  should  have  been  above 
suspicion.  She  would  not  suffer  me  to  leave 
the  room,  entreating  me  to  say  to  her  what- 
ever I  had  to  say.  She  absolutely  flung  herself  at 
my  feet,  declaring  she  would  listen  patiently.  I 
refused  firmly.  I  saw  she  did  not  wish  me 
to  breathe  a  word  to  Marley's  disadvantage 
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before  her  father.  She  had  an  intuitive 
perception  of  the  object  of  my  journey.  At 
last,  Mr.  Middleton  knocked  at  the  door,  and 
I  felt  relieved  by  the  summons.  I  followed 
him  at  once  ;  but  some  time  elapsed  before 
Florence  entered  the  drawing  room. 

Mrs.  Dellamere  was  exulting  over  me, 
triumphant  in  a  new  knitting  stitch,  which, 
in  a  burst  of  unselfish  generosity  she  deter- 
mined to  teach  me ;  and  though  my  eyes  saw 
double,  and  my  fingers  were  almost  power- 
less, I  made  believe  to  learn.  That  dear, 
good,  stupid  woman  was  as  perfectly  devoid 
of  tact,  as  of  talent ;  some  accident  just  saved 
her  from  being  half-witted ;  and  yet,  as  I 
always  say,  she  had  the  manner  of  a  lady, 
though  her  sweet,  calm  face  was  as  motionless 
as  a  frozen  lake ;  she  looked  ten  years  younger 
than  she  was,  for  she  was  never  rufiled  or 
disturbed ;  she  was  always  erect  and  well- 
dressed,  and  punctual,  and  exact.  She  pos- 
sessed all  the  negative  virtues.  Oh !  how 
she  tortured  me  that  night  with  '  two  over  and 
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one  under,  then  twice  round  the  needle, 
drop  one,  and  on  to  the  next,  then  double." 
This  may  not  be  a  faithful  repetition  of  poor 
Mrs.  Dellamere's  lucid  instruction,  but  it  is 
quite  as  intelligible  to  others  as  it  was  to 
me.  She  should  have  been  born,  lived,  and 
died  in  Germany,  where  it  was  told  me  by  a 
friend  of  mine,  the  children  come  into  the 
world  provided  with  a  set  of  knitting-needles. 

When  Florence  entered,  she  looked  up  at 
her  saying,  "  Florence,  our  *  Nobody,'  I  must 
say,  is  as  unapt  as  ever  at  her  knitting  ;  but, 
dear  me,  my  darling,  what  is  the  matter ;  you 
look  as  if  you  had  been  crying — does  she  not, 
Mr.  Middleton?"^ 

At  last,  she  left  the  room ;  and  then  at 
first,  in  a  voice  broken  by  emotion,  I  related 
as  distinctly  as  I  could — neither  extenuating 
nor  setting  down  aught  in  malice — the  whole 
of  my  last  interview  with  Marley;  before  I 
had  gone  far,  I  gathered  from  Mr.  Middleton's 
observations,  that  he  had  reason  to  be  dis- 
satisfied with  Marley 's  procrastination  in  pro.- 
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ducing  documents  relative  to  ^  his  West  India 
property/  which  were  necessary,  before  the 
marriage  settlements  could  be  finally  arranged ; 
more  than  once  he  murmured,  "  You  hear 
Florence  '^' — "  you  hear,  my  dearest  child  " — 
"  this  must  be  explained."  I  found  tliat 
Marley  knew  her  but  too  well.  When  I  re- 
peated his  declaration,  that  he  was  Mr.  Lynd- 
sey's  son  by  a  former  marriage,  Florence 
glanced  over  the  duplicity,  and  exclaimed — 

"  You  know,  papa,  he  always  said  he  in- 
herited his  West  India  property  from  his 
mother,  and  then  eulogized  his  generosity; 
"  For  her  sake,  then — for  the  sake  of  this  un- 
worthy relative  w^hom  he  educated  and  culti- 
vated— he  was   content   to   let   her    be    the 


possessor  

"  Of  what  ?"  inquired  her  father. 

"  Of  the  reputation  of  pure  birth." 

"  Content,   it  seems  to  me,  to  appropriate 

her  earnings;   and,  as  it  is  shown,  seeks  to 

wrench  from  this  poor  girl  the  provision  she 

has  made  for  her  unhappy  father.' 
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*^  Yon  do  not  believe  this  ?''  she  enquired, 
in  a  deep-toned  whisper. 

"  I  cannot  doubt  our  friend ;  you  know, 
my  most  precious  child,  that,  during  the  last 
two  weeks,  I  have  been  sorely  perplexed — 
that  I  refused  to  see  Marley  until  certain  en- 
gagements were  discharged  —  certain  docu- 
ments presented  ;  this  was,  as  you  well  know^ 
by  the  advice  of  my  intelligent  lawyer.'' 

^'  I  hate  lawyers,''  she  exclaimed,  petulantly. 
'^  Papa,  they  are  always  looking  out  for  flaws, 
and  raising  objections.  Oh,  father ! — you, 
so  wise — so  careful — for  my  happiness — why 
did  you  receive  Marley? — why  permit  us 
to  meet  as  we  did  ? — why  acknowledge  his 
perfections  ? — why — why  suffer  our  engage- 
ment ? — and  now  catch  at  every  thread  ?  be- 
lieve in  every  whisper  that  does  him  wrong? 
— oh,  father !  give  him  time — before  you 
judge — let  him  answer  for  himself!  " 

"  Will  our  friend  repeat  what  she  has  said, 
and  continue  ?  It  would  seem,  from  his  state- 
ment in  her  presence,  that  Marley  is  your 
poor  uncle's  son." 
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*^  One  reason,  at  least,  why  we  should 
render  him  justice/'  said  Florence,  indignantly. 

"  My  child !  "  observed  Mr.  Middleton, 
"  you  must  either  leave  the  room,  or  remain 
perfectly  silent — nay,  Florence — remember 
that  far  above  the  world,  and  all  it  contains, 
is  your  happiness  dear  to  me.  I  want  to 
understand  this  extraordinary  story — if  I 
can." 

I  again  described  the  scene.  I  took  them 
with  me  to  Helen's  writing-room  ;  I  related  all 
— all — word  for  word — as  I  have  faithfully 
done  in  this  book ;  for  the  words  were  burnt 
into  my  heart  and  brain.  I  explained  the 
threat,  and  the  story  of  Helen's  love,  without 
naming  the  name  of  him  she  loved;  and  I 
found  that,  formerly,  the  Middletons  had  also 
been  abused  by  the  tale,  that  Helen  was  de- 
voted to  Marley,  and  forgetting  all  maiden 
modesty,  persecuted  him  with  an  affection 
which  he  loathed. 

Mr.  Middleton  recalled  this  fact  to  his 
daughter  s  memory. 
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She  became  even  more  pale,  but  murmured 
she  "  believed  that  Marley  would  be  able  to 
explain  it/^ 

Mr.  Middleton  indignantly  said,  that  no- 
thing could  ^  explain '  a  direct  falsehood,  and 
one  that  attacked  the  character  of  a  more  than 
friendless  girl ;  for,  with  talent,  and  power, 
and  wit,  every  woman  who  achieved  distinc- 
tion, however  followed  and  worshipped  she 
might  be  by  a  certain  number,  became  at  once 
a  target,  at  which  every  shaft,  directed  by  envy, 
or  jealousy,  or  cowardice,  is  aimed ;  ^*'  and  that 
girl,''  continued  Mr.  Middleton,  "  the  support 
of  a  stricken  father,  the  sister  of  the  man  who 
appears  to  have  squandered  her  earnings,  and 
speculated  with  them  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
trapping her ! '' 

Florence  took  refuge  in  true  womanly 
fashion :  what  she  could  not  refute,  she  pro- 
fessed to  disbelieve,  adding  that  Helen  ^^  had 
deceived  me ! " 

It  was  no  use  to  deny,  or  to  argue,  or  to 
prove  ;  I  continued  my  narration  :  I  again  de- 
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scribed  Marley's  threats — how  I  had  spoken, 
and  his  replies.  I  saw  that  his  faith  in  Florence 
had  an  echo  in  her  heart.  I  finished — as  the 
finish  had  been — with  his  escape  from  the 
men  who  would  have  arrested  him,  but  upon 
what  .grounds  I  knew  not. 

^^  And  did  Helen  know  of  this  net  out- 
spread for  her  cousin  ?  "  questioned  Mr.  Mid- 
dleton.  He  had  drawn  Florence  towards  him, 
and  she  gathered  herself  close  to  his  side, 
shivering  as  if  in  an  ague  fit.  ^^Did  this 
woman  know  of  the  ruin  prepared  for 
another,  and  that  other  her  own  cousin  ? 
Did  she,  out  of  her  glory,  look  down  upon  my 
lilly,  in  her  retirement — my  pure,  spotless, 
holy  child,  turned  into  marketable  value  for 
a  sharper's  prey  ?  Did  she  think  of  this — did 
she  know  this,  and  did  she  suffer  it  ? '' 

'^  She  was  in  his  toils." 

*^  My  good  friend,  no  toils,  no  toils,  are 
suffered  by  God,  and  his  ministering  angels,  of 
such  a  strength  as  not  to  be  rent  asunder  at 
once  by  straight-forward,  simple,  out-spoken, 
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honest  truth.  How  was  it  that  Helen  Lynd- 
sey,  knowing  your  love  for  Florence;  did  not 
lead  you  towards  facts  that  would  have  saved 
my  child  ?  One  young  creature  standing 
calmly  by  to  see  another  sacrificed — her  own 
flesh  and  blood,  too  !  " 

I  did  not  attempt  to  defend  Helen.  What 
I  might  have  said  in  mediation,  I  did  not  dare 
to  say  then^  because  it  would  have  compro- 
mised the  history  of  what  a  young  woman 
holds  almost  as  sacred  as  her  honour — her 
love. 

Florence  rose.  She  had  frequently  mut- 
tered to  herself  *It  is  not  true — it  is  not 
true !  ^  but  she  rose  and  said — 

*'May  I  go  to  my  own  room,  father?  I 
should  like  to  be  alone  for  a  time  :  thank  you, 
I  need  no  support  now — I  am  supported." 

She  paused,  and  looked  at  me  fixedly ; 
there  was  neither  anger,  nor  scorn,  nor  bitter- 
ness, nor  even  reproach  in  her  large,  deep, 
blue  eyes  : 

^*  You  have  done,"  she  said,  ^^  I  will  not  say 
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your  worst,  but  your  best,  for  me — what  you 
believed  your  best.     I  have  known  you  since 
I  was  an  infant,  and  you  know  me  better  than 
any  one,  except  my  father  and — Marley.     I 
am  not  hard  to  read.     From  this  dear  father  I 
have  had  no  secrets  ;  and  such  have  been  my 
love,  and  trust  that  I  spoke  my  thoughts  just  as 
they  came,  meaning  no  ill,  and  fearing  no  ill. 
You  could  not  invent  this  tale  to  frighten  me — 
you  would  not,  if  you  could  ;  but  you  have  been 
deceived,  or  dreaming.     If  you  have  not,  and 
those    terrible   events  did  occur,    and   those 
fearful  words  were  spoken  as  you  have  said 
they    were,    he   can   throw    upon    it    all — a 
light   that   will   dispel   the   darkness;    if  he 
has   been    beguiled   into  dishonourable  false- 
hood, and  wished  to  appear  richer  or  greater 
than  he  is,  it  was  all  done  to  woo  and  win  me 
— ME  ! — and  when  I  think  of  what  his  honour 
must  have  suffered  before  he  could  bend  it  to 
his  love,  I  feel  that  from  my  hand  should  come 
no  punishment.'' 

^*  My  poor  child !"  said  her  father. 
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*^  I  will  go  to  my  room  and  think,  and  pray 
— pray,  if  I  can,  for  those,  for  all,  who  are 
beguiled,  by  any  earthly  passion,  to  mingle 
falsehood  with  the  pure  breath  of  heaven." 

*'  One  word,  Florence — one  word,  my  gentle, 
much-loved  child — suppose  this  to  be  true, 
and  proved !" 

'^  Father,  I  cannot  see  it  possible.'' 
"  Grant  it  impossible — yet  proved." 
"  Proved  ! — the  word  is  fearful ;  but,  sup- 
pose it  as  you  say,  *  proved,'  I  would  lift  up 
my  heart,  as  Christian  did  his  burden  in  that 
grand  old  book  of  Bunyan's,  which  I  have 
often  placed  upon  your  knees  to  read — my 
heart! — that  has  felt  so  winged  by  joy,  I 
could  hardly  keep  it  in  my  breast — I  would 
lift  it  up — however  heavy  it  might  be — and 
bear  it— laden  with  memories^ — bear  it  on, 
believing  it  would  become  lighter  when  I 
deserved  it  should  be  so — for  I  have  the  great 
faith,  that  I  shall  never,  however  tried,  be 
burdened  beyond  my  strength.  The  world 
weights  us  with  many  crosses ;  but,  I  know. 
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the  heaviest  are  those  we  create  ourselves ; 
and  that  our  greatest  trials  are  often  our 
greatest  blessings. 

She  glided  from  the  room,  leaving  us  both 
in  tears. 


VOL.  III. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

"  "When  I  was  young !  ah,  woful  when  ! 
Ah !  for  the  change  'twixt  now  and  then  !" 

Coleridge. 


At  last  I  proposed  returning  to  the  hotel, 
and  complained  of  fatigue. 

He  thanked  me,  as  I  fancy,  he  never  thanked 
me  before,  for  he  was  not  a  man  of  many- 
words  ;  but  his  thoughts  very  naturally  came 
rapidly  home.  He  resorted  to  memory  for 
events  and  suspicions  to  confirm  my  state- 
ments, and  yet,  he  evidently  dreaded  their 
confirmation. 

He  told  me  that  Mrs.  Dellamere,  had,  in 
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some  way,  discovered  a  half-torn  letter  directed 
to  me  by  Helen  Lyndsey,  in  Marley's  posses- 
sion ;  he  said  I  had  given  it  to  him  for  a 
friend  who  collected  autographs — this,  of 
course,  was  a  most  flagrant  untruth. 

Mrs.  Dellamere,  who  had  read  the  letter, 
replied  that  it  was  a  curious  autograph  for  him 
to  give  away,  as  it  contained  a  harsh  observa- 
tion upon  himself.  He  was  very  angry,  the 
old  lady  said,  when  he  found  she  had  read  it, 
and  accused  her  of  a  breach  of  faith  ;  and  she 
retorted  with  more  than  her  usual  spirit,  that 
there  could  be  nothing  wrong  in  reading  what 
was  intended  for  an  album. 

I  now  remembered  how  busy  my  maid's 
hand  had  been  among  my  papers,  the  morning 
on  which  Marley  invited  himself  to  breakfast 
with  me,  at  Hampstead.  Every  passing  mo- 
merit  seemed  to  increase  Mr.  Middleton's  indig- 
nation. He  recalled  a  thousand  little  things 
which  had  escaped  his  observation — or  rather 
perhaps  which,  seeing  his  daughter's  strong 
attachment  to  this  dangerous  and  fascinating 

0  2 
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man,  he  had  endeavoured  to  pass  over  with- 
out observation.  He  remembered  the  earnest- 
ness, amounting  to  importunity,  with  which 
Marley  had  entreated  that  the  marriage  might 
take  place  when  they  were  at  Brussels.  He 
remembered  the  excuses  made  when  the  arri- 
val of  the  West  India  mails  produced  no 
documents,  though  he  invariably  showed  cause 
for  the  delay,  from  the  tardiness  of  his  ^  man 
of  business/  He  remembered  sundry  whispers 
as  to  Marley's  ^play,'  which,  however,  Mar- 
ley's  careful  conduct,  contradicted.  He  recal- 
led sundry  excuses,  which  latterly  showed  him 
that  Marley  had  not  the  pecuniary  resources  he 
assumed  to  have.  As  Mr.  Middleton  said, 
"  if  my  child  had  given  the  rich  jewel  of  her 
love  to  the  poorest  gentleman  in  England,  so 
that  he  was  a  true  man,  I  should  not  have 
questioned  aught  beyond  the  knowledge  that 
God  had  made  him  worthy  of  what  God  had 
made  so  pure ;  but  here  the  wealth  was 
paraded,  the  professions  made,  the  station  held 
up  aloft.     She  will  have  enough  for  all  the 
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enjoyments,  all  the  purposes  and  objects  of 
the  sphere  in  which  she  was  born  and  brought 
up — a  sphere  in  which  she  is  appreciated,  and 
which  she  adorns.  I  desired  nothing  more 
than  to  see  her  happy,  as  she  is,  but  now — !" 

He  covered  his  face  with  his  hands,  and 
shook  with  an  emotion  I  felt  I  had  no  right 
to  witness.  I  would  have  withdrawn,  but  he 
P    recalled  me. 

"  The  terror  I  suffer, ''  he  added,  "  is  be- 
cause I  know  she  loves  him ;  when  convinced 
kof  his  unworthiness  (for  love  in  such  a  heart 
as  that  of  my  dear  child  is  subtle  of 
excuses)  nay,  be  it  as  *  clear  as  day  to 
you,  to  me,  to  all  the  world,  she  will 
find  some  shelter  for  his  fame.  I  dread 
the  wrench — the  uprooting  of  this  great 
tree  of  confidence  and  *  love — that  is  what 
I  dread.  Merciful  father!''  he  cried, 
clasping  his  hands — "  merciful  father  !  spare 
me  my  child  !'^ 

What  could  I  say  ? 

"How   did  you  think   she  was  looldng?' 
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he  enquired,  suddenly.  "  Pale  ?  Well,  you 
know,  she  is  always  pale ;  but  she  can  walk 
further  than  ever,  and  with  less  fatigue.  She 
has  been  anxious  for  some  time  about  this 
very  cause,  for  she  knows  /  am  not  satisfied. 
I  have,  thank  God,  stood  bravely  out  against 
a  marriage  until  all  was  made  clear.  Do  not 
think  me  mercenary ;  I  am  not  so  ;  but  he 
paraded  his  wealth,  and  certainties,  and  pros- 
pects, and  all  his  habits  and  expenditure  kept 
pace  and  style  together ;  there  must  be 
falsehood — and  worse,  if  worse  there  can  be 
— somewhere.  But  I  cannot,  either  for  my 
child  or  for  myself,  longer  endure  this  sus- 
pense. To-morrow  we  go  to  London  ;  you 
will  come  with  us,  dear  friend  ?'' 

But  I  declined  to  do  so ;  I  knew  that,  at 
such  a  time,  my  presence  would  be  painful  to 
Florence. 

He  rang  the  bell  with  a  peculiar  air  of 
determination — at  which,  in  bygone  happy 
years,  his  wife  and  I  have  often  smiled — and 
exclaimed,  "  There  now,  that  is  done  !" 
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He  resolved  not  to  rest  until  all  that  was 
obscure  was  rendered  clear.  I  was  glad 
to  see,  even  for  a  time,  his  energy  overpower- 
ing his  anxiety  about  Florence;  but  I  felt 
how  much  she  required  the  tenderness  and 
counsel  which  only  a  mother  can  give. 

Mr.  Middleton  wished  me  to  remain  at  his 
house  ;  I  preferred  the  freedom  of  the  hotel ; 
feeling  I  could  endure  no  more  that  night,  and 
that  it  would  be  an  inexpressible  relief  to  go 
where  I  was  not  known.  I  longed  for  the 
sea  breeze  again  upon  my  brow,  and  to  escape 
from  poor  Mrs.  Dellamere,  whose  voice  I 
heard  outside. 

Mr.  Middleton  rang  again  the  bell  for  a 
chair,  insisting  I  should  not  walk ;  indeed,  now 
that  my  task  was  accomplished,  my  duty 
performed,  I  felt  as  if  I  could  not  stand.  Mrs. 
Dellamere,  good-natured  woman !  had  prepared 
me  a  tumbler  of  mulled  claret,  and  brought  it 
to  me  herself — too  well-bred  to  be  curious — 
she  was  too  kind  not  to  feel  very  anxious  for 
those  she  loved,  as  much  as  she  could  love  any 
human  creatures. 
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The  toast  too  was  cut  into  delicate  strips, 
but  in  her  hospitable  haste,  the  sugar,  which, 
against  all  rule,  was  added  after  the  claret 
had  been  mulled,  was  in  great  lumps  at  the 
bottom.  Now,  hot  sugarless  claret,  whatever 
your  state  of  mind  may  be,  will  rouse  you  to  a 
knowledge  of  its  acidity  ;  and  I  no  doubt  made 
a  terrible  face.  At  the  first  sip,  poor  Mrs. 
Dellamere  saw  it,  there  was  no  spoon  at 
hand,  so  without  a  word,  she  stirred  up  the 
fragrant  mixture  with  a  knitting  needle  ! 

The  weather  had  changed,  when  I  got  into 
the  chair.  I  was  conscious  that  neither  the 
donkey  (donkeys  drew  the  chairs  at  Ilfra- 
combe),  or  the  driver  could  stand  steadily 
against  the  wind  which  tore  in  from  the  sea, 
rocking,  and  rending,  and  making  you  wonder 
how  even  the  rocks  stood  against  it.  The 
hotel  in  which  I  was  located,  was  literally  on 
4;he  edge  of  a  sea  slop-basin,  a  sort  of  half  bay, 
half  dock,  enclosed  by  nature  and  art,  where 
the  waves  seemed  to  delight  in  throwing  every 
thing  in,  and  taking  nothing  out.     And  this 
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land-locked,  wood-locked  little  enclosure  kept 
tossing  about  its  waters,  and  groaning,  and 
hissing,  and  pelting  under  my  balconied 
window.  On  my  left  hand,  rose  a  stone  ladder 
of  steps,  cut  in  the  rock,  with  sundry  resting 
places ;  and  on  every  resting  place,  grew 
a  little  hermit-like  house,  one  roofed 
with  shingle,  another  tiled — all  glistening  in 
the  flashes  of  lightning,  as  if  they  had  been 
salted,  and  the  salt  not  properly  rubbed  in. 
It  was  a  wild,  romantic  bit  of  scenery ;  but  I 
did  little  more  than  glance  at  it,  and  pray  a 
prayer  too  brief  for  the  help  I  needed — though 
He  who  heard  knew  my  wants  and  my  de- 
sires ;  and  heedless  of  the  storm — which  even 
there  kept  up  the  inmates  of  the  house,  for  I 
could  hear  them  moving  and  talking  more 
loudly  than  people  ever  talk  in  their  own 
houses — I  was  asleep  before  my  head  was 
comfortably  down  on  my  pillow.  And  here 
may  I  express  a  wonder  why  well-bred,  quiet, 
well-conducted  people  behave  so  differently  in 
hotels,  from  what  they  do  at  home.     What  gen- 
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tleman  in  the  sanctuary  of  home  would  ever 
tramp,  like  a  wild  huntsman,  past  his  nursery- 
door,  so  as  to  startle  his  little  ones  from  their 
slumbers,  and  cause  them  to  sob  and  tremble 
for  an   hour   afterwards  ?     What   gentleman 
would  cast  out  his  boots  in  his  own  house  with 
a  bang  not  less  loud  than  the  bang  he  gives 
the  door ;  never  vouchsafing  a  thought  on  his 
delicate    next-door    neighbour,   who  may   be 
worn  out  by  iUness,  or  fatigue,  or  both  ?    It  is 
not  pleasant  to  think  that  our  gentry  are  only 
well-bred  when  they  are  surrounded  by  friends 
and  acquaintances.     A  gentleman  could  not 
be  expected  to  creep  about  a  house  with  his 
finger  on  his  lip,  and  his  feet  in  embroidered 
slippers !    but  the  common  law  of  kindness 
should  prevent  any  man  from  blustering,  even 
in  an  hotel  at  midnight.     I   certainly  have 
seen  gentlemen  at  home  very  difierent  from 
gentlemen  abroad,  and  earnestly  regretted  the 
difierence :   but  Englishmen,  I    am  sorry  to 
say,  are  not  courteous  by  nature;  they  are 
^  shy/  which — as  I  dare  say  I  may  have  said 
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somewhere  else  —  is  another  reading  for 
*  proud ; '  and,  forgetting  the  shortness  of  life, 
are  but  too  prone  to  expend  the  best  half  of 
it  in  making  acquaintances,  and,  perhaps,  by 
the  time  they  have  made  friends,  they  are 
called  upon  to  leave  them  ^  for  ever,'  as  re- 
gards this  world.  They  frequently  act  as  if 
they  believed  ^  suspicion '  to  be  a  cardinal 
virtue.  It  has  been  said  of  them,  that  not 
having  been  introduced  is  a  suflScient  reason 
why  John  Bull  should  not  save  a  man  from 
drowning ;  this,  of  course,  is  a  calumny,  but  it  is 
one  to  which  their  cold,  unsympathizing  man- 
ners— the  stately,  contemptuous  way  in  which 
they  survey  strangers,  and  a  frequent  affecta- 
tion  of  indifference,  when  in  reality  their  feel- 
ings are  warm  and  interested — gives  the  ap- 
pearance of  truth. 

I  was  so  worn  out  and  wearied,  that  I 
should  have  perhaps  slept  soundly  until  mid- 
day, had  I  not  been  roused  at  five  o'clock  by 
a  knocking  at  my  door,  so  loud  and  continu- 
ous, that  two  ideas  got  hold  of  my  imagination, 
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and  terrified  me  between  them.  One  was, 
that  Marley  was  there  ;  the  other,  that  the 
house  was  on  fire.  Both  were  dispelled  by  the 
voice  of  the  functionary  known  in  England 
as  ^  Boots/  screaming  out  in  a  half-cracked, 
half-shrieking  voice — ''  Exeter  mail  u'll  start 
in  two-and-thirty  minutes,  so  'ee  had  better 
start  too  ;  she  doan't  wait  for  no  'un  !  " 

"  But  I  am  not  going  by  the  Exeter  mail, 
and  did  not  wish  to  be  called." 

"  Oh,  deary  mee  !  then  it  be  the  gemman 
number  noine  ;  I  asks  yer  pardon.  Misses.'' 

The  knocking  was  repeated  at  'number 
noine,'  with  additional  violence;  and,  in  the 
pauses  between,  I  heard  '  Boots '  muttering 
about  '^  sleepy  heads,"  and  "  ingratitude," 
croaking  and  screaming  forth  the  announce- 
ment that  the  Exeter  mail  would  start  in  two- 
an'-thirty  minutes,  and  ^'  if  'ee  don'  start  too, 
ee'l  lose  'ee  place,  if  'ee  was  ten  times  booked." 
I  could  not  sleep  again ;  indeed,  early  as  it 
was,  there  was  rapid  walking,  and  doors  vio- 
lently shut  too,  and  bell-ringing   (hotel  bells 
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seem  endowed  with  double  strength),  and  calls 
for  hot-water,  and  boots  and  clothes,  ^  brushed 
or  unbrushed ; '  and,  when  the  Exeter  mail 
had  lumbered  off,  at  the  rate  of  five  miles  an 
hour,  and  quiet  might  have  been  hoped  for, 
pigeons   began  to  coo,  cocks  to    crow,  boat- 
men to  haul  ropes  which  seemed  to  have  no 
end,    carriages     were     dragged    out     to    be 
washed,    and    the  washers   kept   up    a  per- 
petual "  hissing'^ — or  singing,  varied  by  the 
dash  of  a  pailful    of  water  into  the  gutter, 
and     an    undertoned,    yet    sufficiently   loud 
quarrel  between  a  man  and  his  wife,  at  the 
door    of  the   nearest    shingle-built    hut,    on 
the   nearest    stair-landing,  touching  the  sum 
of   threepence-halfpenny,  which    she  insisted 
he  had  laid    out  in  pipes,  and  which  he  as 
vigorously  declared,  and  swore,  she  had  spent 
in  Perry.      Sleep,  under  such  circumstances, 
was    out    of  the    question;  the  clouds  were 
still  drifting,  some  of  them  dark,  hoary,  and 
lead-coloured,    edged  with  a   copper-coloured 
hue ;  or  touched,  here  and  there  with  light. 
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Despite  the  little  sleep  I  had  enjoyed,  and 
the  roughness  of  my  waking,  I  felt  refreshed  ; 
and  as  I  dressed  rapidly,  I  was  soon  able  to 
watch  the  *'  elemental  strife  ^'  from  my 
window.  After  a  little  while  it  seemed  to  roll 
away ;  the  wonderful  clouds,  folding  and 
unfolding  over  a  ruin  which  crowned  the 
summit  of  an  abrupt  hill,  to  my  right,  and 
hanging  there,  as  if  uncertain  where  next  to 
drift,  leaving  a  lovely  expanse  of  clear  blue 
sky  just  above  me.  I  put  on  my  cloak  and  bon- 
net, determined  to  avail  myself  of  what  might 
be  only  a  brief  holding  up  of  the  weather,  for 
probably  the  last  ramble  I  should  ever  take 
round  the  Capstone  hill. 

I  passed  a  woman  in  the  passage  at  that 
early  hour.  She  was  washing — or  rather 
slopping  the  oil-cloth ;  and  the  good-natured 
haste  with  which  she  removed  the  pail  and 
brush  out  of  my  way,  with  the  evidence  of 
her  slip-shod  shoes,  and  well-ventilated  stock- 
ings, would,  without  the  aid  of  words,  have 
told  me  she  was  Jerry's  countrywoman. 
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"  Asy,  ma'am — my  lady — asy,  till  I  wipe 
the  hoards 'y  if  its  for  going  out  this  wild 
morning  ye  are,  to  see  the  say  in  its  tantarums, 
with  its  back  up,  ye  are — ye'll  get  enough  wet, 
without  trarapin  over  wet  boords  for  divarshin' ; 
but  sure  you  are  not  going  to  face  the  Cap- 
stone with  them  clouds  in  the  sky,  and  only 
that  bit  of  cloak  over  ye'r  shoulders  ?  Well  to 
be  sure,  the  ladies  are  wonderful ;  asy  again, 
if  its  plazing  to  you,  till  I  fetch  ye  one  of  the 
mistress's  shawls,  that  she  keeps  for  the 
qualities^  rough  usage ;  sure  we  never  can  tell, 
one  minute  from  another,  what  turn  the 
weather  'ill  take,  and  maybe,  its  drownded  ye'd 
be,  before  ye  come  home.  Oh  'deed  no,  I'm 
not  goin'  to  wake  the  poor  mistress — it^  long 
sorry  I'd  be,  for  its  small  rest  she  gets  in  this 
rattling  home,  night  or  day,  with  five  small 
childre' — fractious  little  devils — and  two  of 
them  down  in  the  measles,  to  say  nothin'  of 
that  bothered  ^  ould  '  boots,'  who  wouldn't 
have  a  shoe  to  his  foot,  barrin'  for  the  mis- 

1  Deaf. 
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tresse's  patience — and  he  bawlin'  and  roarin' 
night  and  day  about  the  ^  Exeter  mail !'  If 
ever  a  man  broke  a  woman's  heart,  that  man 
is  the  breakin'  of  mine — he's  always  in  mee 
way,  like  bad  luck — poor  ould  sinful  craythur. 
Now  I'll  fetch  the  shawl,  its  no  trouble  in  life, 
and  if  it  was  ? — what  odds.  Sure  I'm  born, 
bred  and  reared  to  trouble — sure,  ma'am,  I  tould 
ye  before  there's  always  shawls — fine  Scotch 
ones  too,  itself — left  ready  for  the  quality.  Will 
I  light  a  fire  for  you  in  the  room,  agin  ye  come 
back  ?  Oh  !  it's  no  throuble  ;  and,  if  it  was, 
don't  I  know  that  it's  always  before  me,  and 
if  I  haven't  it  in  meal,  I  must  have  it  in  malt. 
Bedad,  ma'am,  darlint  (axing  yer  honor's 
pardon  for  making  so  free,  and  it  is  not  often 
the  way  with  me),  if  I'd  no  trouble  I  should 
think  myself  not  meeself,  and  I'd  say,  "  Ah ! 
then,  Mary  Moloney,  where  are  ye  gone  to, 
this  blessed  day  ?  Mary  Moloney,  avourneen, 
sure  it  aint  yerself  that's  in  yer  skin,  for  it's 
no  trouble  ye'r  in,  and  there's  no  one 
givin'  ye  trouble;  so,  dear,  yerself  isn't 
in  it.       I'd  go  look   for  meeself  at   oncet, 
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trouble ;'  then,  after  wiping  her  hands  very 
carefully  on  her  apron,  which  she  called 
her  ^praskeen,'  she  folded  her  mistress's 
shawl  about  me,  and  then  brought  me  an 
umbrella.  I  told  her  I  must  hold  up  my 
dress,  and,  therefore,  could  not  carry  it." 

This  difficulty  was  immediately  encountered 
and  overcome. 

"  Hould  it  up ! — well ! — asy  now,  just  let 
me  pin  it  up  round  ye — you  don't  like  that  ? 
— well !  some  doan't ;  but  whisht !  I  can 
put  a  couple  of  strong  corkers  here  in  the 
gathers ;  they  will  keep  it  up,  my  lady,  just 
even  with  the  petticoat  ;  sure  I'd  be  long 
sorry  any  one  would  catch  could  in  this  house ; 
it's  brave  and  early  you'll  be  round  the  Cap- 
stone, with  the  sea-gulls  for  company — the 
only  company  ye'll  have  there  this  hour  of  the 
day,  I'll  go  bail ;  throth,  ma'am,  dear,  I  ask 
yer  pardon  for  making  so  bould,  but  you  look 
more  fit  for  your  bed,  than  a  thramp  round 
that  devil  of  a  hill.  Now  ye'r  all  right  and 
tight ;  and  if  it  does  pour,  which  it  surely 
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will,  you'll  not  get  a  taste  of  wet.  It's  a  fine 
heart  you  have  to  go  out  in  such  weather ; 
but,  sure  enough,  if  you're  not  for  making  a 
long  stay,  the  more  of  the  air  you  get,  the 
betther  ;  and  whisht !  no  matter  how  fine  it  is, 
or  how  fresh  it  is,  or  how  sweet  it  is,  or  how 
much  good  it  does  ye,  they  carit'put  it  in  the 
hill!  And  yet  they're  kind  hearted  in  this 
house — kind  to  the  poor,  God  bless  them — an' 
full  of  feelin'.  The  *  quality  '  sometimes  make 
a  row  about  the  bill — when  it  comes ;  though 
they  seem  quiet  an'  easy  enough  about  it, 
while  its  running  on ;  but  sure  if  the  mistress 
takes  it  with  one  hand,  she  gives  it  to  the  poor 
with  the  other — that  is — some  of  it,"  she  added, 
after  a  pause  : — "  Sure  now  this  very  minute, 
when  this  is  washed,  and  1  can  get  a  spare  half- 
hour,  and  all's  straight  in  the  kitchen,  Fm 
going  to  a  poor  distressed  family,  by  the  name 
of  ^  Swift,'  from  my  own  darlint  country. 
Poor  travellers — who  came  over  looking  after 
haymaking  —  and  harvesting  —  and  apple 
picking — and  the  like ;  and  they're  down  in 
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heavy  sickness — the  poor  man  himself  was 
the  worst — but  he's  over  it ;  and  two  of  the 
children  went  to  their  Almighty  Father  last 
week,  which  I  tould  them  was  a  crowning 
mercy ;  but  they  can't  see  it — the  poor 
parents !  Their  little,  naked,  half-starved 
children  war  as  dear  to  them,  as  well-dressed, 
comfortable  babbies  are  to  the  rich.  Indeed, 
the  mistress  gave  me  ever  so  much  broken 
food,  and  some  little  odd  things  to  take  them 
— the  craythurs.  It^s  on  the  road  to  the  Cap- 
stone— that  is — it's  a  little  out  of  the  way 
because  it's  round,  and  the  other's  straight." 

I  placed  half-a-crown  in  her  hand,  desiring 
her  to  convey  it  with  the  food  she  was  about 
to  take  them. 

If  I  had  not,  from  the  experience  of  many 
years,  become  accustomed  to  Jerry's  demon- 
strations, I  should  have  been  astonished  to 
have  seen  the  woman  drop  down  at  my  feet, 
and,  clasping  the  half-crown  between  her  rug- 
ged palms,  call  down  the  blessings  of  the 
Virgin   Mary,  and   whole  colonies  of  saints, 
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upon  my  head.  I  Avas  ashamed  of  receiving 
so  much  in  exchange  for  so  little ;  but  even 
that  ecstasy  was  poor  and  undemonstrative, 
in  comparison,  to  what  followed,  when  I  told 
her  that  I  would  go  with  her  to  visit  the  poor 
family. 

"  Sure,  lady,  I  wish  the  road  was  floored 
with  roses,  instead  of  gutter  and  shingle.  In- 
deed, a  soft  piece  of  a  bog  is  heaven  on  earth, 
to  what  they  have  here  in  the  way  of  walking. 
There's  a  brother's  son  of  my  mother's,  at  a  ' 
place — they  call  it  by  the  name  of  Dartmoor ; 
he's  asy  and  comfortable  to  do,  and  I  get  a 
holiday  once  a-year  to  go  see  him  and  his — 
which  are  all  as  one  as  my  own  born  people — 
once  a-year — and  it  would  do  ye'r  heart  good 
to  stand  at  his  door,  and  look  out  over  that 
fine  rich  bog;  it's  just  as  wild  and  as  big  as 
the  bog  of  Allen,  and  no  use  made  of  it,  only 
by  the  wild  birds — and  acres  upon  acres  of 
lovely  flowers — and  such  soft  walking,  it's 
pleasant  to  throw  ofi"  the  shoes  and  stockings, 
and  feel  the   green   bog  tremble  under  ye'r 
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feet,  and,  Meed,  it  carries  me  back  to  my  own 
dear  country,  and  you're  too  good  ma^am  to 
think  the  worse  of  me  for  that  same ;  the 
blessing  of  the  Lord  upon  ye  and  all  belonging 
to  ye !  amen  !  But,  troth,  the  English  are 
raythur  hard  upon  us — sometimes;  and  yet 
we  do  our  best  to  earn  the  bit  and  the  sup — 
working  with  a  will  and  with  a  heart ;  and 
there  are  not  many  of  us  that  don^t  do  it 
honestly. 

"  Good  people  ye  are,  God  bless  ye ;  that 
always  think  of  the  poor,  and  its  going  with  me 
ye  are  on  the  tramp,  to  help  those  you  have 
no  call  to,  except  that  the  Lord  bids  ye,  and 
ye'r  heart  teaches  you  the  blessing  of  a  kind 
word  and  a  help  at  a  good  time." 

Thus  she  went  on,  talk,  talk  talk — evidently 
thinking  of  nothing  for  herself:  but  full  of  joy 
at  the  prospect  of  aid  to  those  whose  only 
claim  upon  her  sympathies  were  that  they 
were  natives  of  her  own  country. 

We  were  now  in  the  street,  where  the  Irish 
girl  considered  me  under  her   especial   pro- 
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tection.  This  little  episode,  sad  though  it 
was — was  refreshing  to  me.  I  felt  it  so — as 
I  think  we  all  must  do,  when  a  strong  life-or- 
death  sort  of  excitement  has  strung  our 
nerves  to  the  uttermost — and  we  are  let  down 
into  the  every-day  realities  of  life.  Change  is 
rest ;  and  the  mingling  of  humour  and  pathos, 
which  is  so  essentially  part  and  parcel  of  the 
Irish  character,  was  particularly  interesting  to 
me  at  all  times.  The  Irish  woman's  import- 
ance was  shown  off  to  the  early  risers,  whom 
we  met  in  the  almost  deserted  streets. 

"There,  Mr.  Brockedon,  let  ye'r  shutter 
asy  down,  if  you  plase  !  don't  ye  see  the  lady 
wantin'  to  pass,  and  can't,  sir — ?"  and  seizing 
the  shutter  from  the  hands  of  ^the  trembling 
old  tailor,  she  adjusted  it  gently  in  its  place — 
saying,  "  now  go  on,  ma'am — on  the  tops  of 
ye'r  toes ;  that's  beautiful ! — shure,  some 
of  the  ladies  come  in  afther  walking,  as  if 
they  picked  their  way  into  the  gutters, 
instead  of  out  of  'em.  "  Oh  !  then,  Mary 
Glass,  mind  the  lady,  and  don't  sweet  up  aginst 
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her  with  yer  milk  cans."  ''  Bennet  Grey,  do 
mind  ye'r  donkeys, — keep  'em  together,  my 
little  man,  and  don't  drive  'em  right  over  the 
lady — ye  little,  botherin  gorsoon  that  ye'  are  ! 
^^And  you,  Sammy  Ross,  is  that  ye'r  manners  to 
stare  right  up  in  the  lady's  face,  without  even 
touchin'  ye'r  hat — oh !  my  grief,  if  ever  I  saw 
such  rared  children  as  are  in  this  country  ! — 
why,  at  home,  if  a  craythur  hasn't  a  hat  to 
pull,  he'll  pull  the  hair  off  his  head,  sooner 
than  not  make  a  bow.  Shut  ye'r  mouth, 
do,  and  go  on,  ye  little  ill-reared  winkle ; 
is  it  goin'  to  ate  the  lady  ye  are,  with 
ye'r  mouth  as  well  as  ye'r  eyes  ?  "  —  and 
she  pushed  the  gawky  boy  out  of  her  path  by 
main  force.  She  was  too  excited  and  triumph- 
ant to  keep  silence ;  she  spoke  to  every  living 
thing  she  met  or  saw. 

"  Good-morrow,  pusheen  cat ;  there  ye  are 
ever  an'  always  washin'  yer  face.  I  wish  ye 
could  tell  me  how  the  babby  of  the  house  is  ; 
and  troth  ye  could  if  ye  like,  for  there's  a  dale 
of  knowledge  in  cats.     Oh  !  ma'am,  look  at 
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the  Tommy-pigeons,  them  white  ones — ah  1 
ye  can't  get  at  them,  ma'am,  puss ;  they're 
wired  in,  and  well  ye  know  it,  ye  blinkin' 
devil.  Oh !  plase,  lady,  mind  the  post ; 
sure  there's  no  use  in  life  of  them  postisses, 
except  to  knock  up  aginst.  I  ask  ye'r  pardon, 
I  must  put  that  corker  stronger  into  ye,  or 
ye'll  be  drabbled  up  to  the  nines.  Sure  mee 
heart's  as  light  as  a  feather.'' 

"You  told  me,"  I  said,  smiling,  "you 
would  not  know  yourself,  if  you  were  out  of 
trouble." 

"  Did  I  ? — well,  I  have  my  share  some- 
times, like  the  rest  of  God's  people;  and 
when  I'm  down  in  the  mouth,  I'm  mighty 
ongrateful  for  all  the  marcies,  and  forget 
to  be  thankful ;  I  do  be  grumbling  some- 
times when  I'm  bothered,  particularly  wid 
that  ould  Boots  bawling  the  '  Exeter  Mail,'  \ 
setting  it  running  all  through  the  house 
an  hour  before  its  time,  and  routing  the 
quality  down  upon  me ;  and  (though  I'm  up 
with  the  break  of  day)  the  place  is  not  always 
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redied  for  them,  and  then  don't  I  catch  it ; 
but,  sure,  God  bless  you,  it's  I  that  have  a 
light  heart  in  my  bosom,  through  the  heavy 
half-crown  in  my  hand  ;  it's  rich  blessings  are 
in  Heaven  before  ye'  lady,  this  blessed  morn- 
ing ;  stormy  as  it  is  on  earth,  it's  bright  for 
you  in  Heaven — every  charity  is  an  angel's 
joy.  .  Here  we  are,  it's  no  place  to  bring  a 
lady  to ;  and  there's  that  little  scringin'  Larry, 
— the  only  morsel  of  a  child  left  them  in  this 
world — batin'  the  bit  of  a  nose  he  has  down 
to  the  flat  of  his  face  against  the  glass  windy 
—  no  wonder  poor  little  devil !  —  it's  little 
call  his  nose  had  to  glass  windys  in  the  cabin 
his  father  was  born  in  ;  and  yet  all  the  Swifts 
are  poor  and  proud,  and,  'deed,  its  good 
people  they  were  ever  and  always  ;  though  its 
little  I  know  of  'em,  barring  they're  in  trouble ; 
*only  ye  see,  I  know  their  people,  and  that's 
the  same  thing  as  knowing  themselves ;  and 
hard  working  they  war,  as  well  as  honest,  till 
the  sickness  threw  them  down ;  and  sure,  if 
God  sent  me  in  their  way  that  could  do  little. 
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isn't  He  sending  you  to  them  that  will  be 
like  an  angel  over  their  sick  bed." 

We  entered.  There  was  the  pale  man  and 
the  pallid  woman :  the  former  not  up ;  the 
latter  moving  about  listlessly  in  the  early 
morning,  trying  to  light  a  fire  without  wood 
or  coal — nothing  but  what  Mary  called 
^  scrawls/  and  a  few  cinders ;  while  Larry's 
little  wasted  legs — not  in  the  least  concealed 
by  the  ^  cutty  sark/  which  scantily  covered 
his  body — staggered  over  the  floor  from  the 
window  to  his  father,  crawling  under  the 
blanket,  and  from  thence  staring  fixedly  at 
me  with  huge  grey  eyes — large  and  motion- 
less, like  the  eyes  of  an  owl.  Mary  displayed 
her  ofierings,  crowning  them  with  the  half- 
crown,  and  proclaiming  me  the  donor.  The 
spectre-like  man  raised  his  hands  in  grati- 
tude; oh,  how  worn  and  yellow  were  those 
poor  hands !  The  poor  trio  occupied 
a  little  back  room  in  a  shingle-built 
cottage. 

"  There    she   stands ! "    said   the  woman, 
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pointing  to  my  companion :  "  nothing  but  a 
poor  serving-girl ;  but  I  see  in  her  one  of 
God's  holy  angels.  Troth,  I'm  ashamed  to 
look  her  in  the  face  ;  for  she's  beggaring  her- 
self for  us,  and  the  likes  of  us.  She  has  paid 
our  rent  these  two  weeks,  and  we  nothing  to 
her;  she's  from  Kerry,  and  we  from  the 
pleasant  town  of  Kilkenny." 

I  inquired  if  they  had  any  relatives  in 
London.  The  man  answered,  in  a  low  but 
deep  voice,  that  his  father  always  said  he  had 
a  brother  in  London ;  but  he  supposed  he  was 
dead  long  ago. 

"  Did  he  know  his  Christian  name  ?  " 
*^  Yes  ;  it  was  Jerry — Jerry  Swift." 
I  at  once  felt  convinced  1  had  been  led  to 
those  poor  creatures,  by  an  influence  which  a 
merciful  Providence  directs. 

Surely  there  are  special  influences  for 
special  purposes  ;  and  what  a  privilege  it  is, 
to  be  appointed  God's  handmaid,  even  for  a 
small  object  of  good,  though  it  may  be  no 
more  than  the  offering  a  cup  of  cold  water  to 
an  afflicted  fellow  creature. 
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I  have  never  been  impressed  by  what  is 
termed,  "  the  vanity  and  shortness  of  life" — in 
the  presence  of  disease  or  even  of  death.  I 
look  upon  this  mortal  state,  as  only  one  phase 
of  an  existence  that  has  no  end ;  to  me,  life — 
this  present  vitality — 

"Marching  onward, 
From  the  cradle  to  the  grave," 

is  sublime  rather  than  humiliating  :  and  the 
last  movements  of  existence  here^  while  im- 
pressing me  with  awe,  give  me  no  terror. 

It  so  chanced,  or  rather,  it  was  so  ordained 
that  before  I  was  fiveyearsoldl  hadseen  death  in 
various  forms;  dwelling  near  a  wild  sea  shore,  no 
winter  passed  that  the  ocean  did  not  cast  up  on 
our  beautiful  beach,  many  shipwrecked  mariners; 
and  little  fragile  child  as  I  was,  when  my  nurse 
shuddered  and  drew  back,  I  felt  inexpressible 
consolation  if  permitted  to  touch  the  cold  cheeks 
of  those  whom  I  was  happy  to  think  had  gone  to 
heaven,  because  they  were  toa  good  to  remain 
on  earth  !  A  child  has  no  "  theory,"  only  an 
impulse — a  faith — a  beautiful  faith — the  loving 
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service  and  good  of  all  around  it.  Woe  to  those 
who  impair  it,  or  destroy  it ! 

How  I  do  wander  ! 

I  had  no  inclination  to  leave  the  room,  or 
its  inmates,  until  I  had  rendered  homage  to 
Jerry's  attachment  and  fidelity,  in  a  manner 
the  most  useful  to  them,  and  acceptable  to 
him.  In  as  few  words  as  possible,  I  told  them 
Jerry  Swift  lived — that  I  saw  him  nearly 
every  day — that  he  was  by  far  too  kind- 
hearted  to  be  rich — and  that  I  hoped  they 
would  accept  that  from  me  as  a  present  from 
their  uncle.  I  told  them  I  would  send  them 
my  address  by  their  kind  friend,  Mary,  who 
was  sobbing  at  my  elbow,  curtseying,  clap- 
ping  her  hands,  and  ejaculating  with  an  elo- 
quence of  gesture  and  of  words,  which  I  dare 
not  venture  to  describe.  The  man  laid  back 
his  head  on  his  rude  pillow,  and  wept ;  those 
strong  bony  hands  clasped  in  an  agony  of 
mingled  prayer  and  gratitude.  The  heart  of 
the  woman,  however,  found  language. 

"  Oh,  then,  can't  you  speak  even  one  word, 
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John  Swift ! — you  that  has  as  soothering  a 
tongue  in  ye'r  head  as  any  one  that  ever  left 
the  green  sod— oh,  then,  have  you  no  praise 
to  God,  and  no  gratitude  to  this  good  lady ; 
but  ye  have,  John — ye  have ;  for  there  never 
was  an  ungrateful  drop  in  you — John,  my  dar- 
ling. Sure,  if  I  had  but  my  two  brave  boys 
out  of  the  churchyard,  wouldn't  I  be  the  hap- 
piest woman  on  England's  ground  ?  It's  the 
eldest  of  them  would  thank  you,  my  lady,  in 
Latin  or  English,  or  any  other  tongue." 

And  then  she  prayed  that  I  would  come 
back  before  night,  and  see  how  comfortable 
John  would  be,  Mike  any  gentleman,'  with 
good  food,  good  fire,  and  his  clothes  out  of 
pawn.  The  poor  fragile  woman !  every 
thought  was  for  her  husband,  and  ^  little 
Micky.'  Sure  they  could  now  get  the  strength- 
ening food,  and  the  Lord's  great  goodness — 
that  was  the  thing — the  Almighty's  wonder- 
ful goodness  1 

I  need  not  again  revert  to  this  incident : 
those  who  read  my  book,  will  readily  believe 
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that  no  very  long  time  elapsed  before  those 
near  relatives  of  my  old  and  valued  friend, 
Jerry  Swift,  were  comfortably  located  in 
London,  where  a  situation  was  provided  for 
John.  So  true  it  is  that  the  good  seed  is 
never  sown  in  vain,  and  that  when .  it  has 
grown  and  fructified,  its  blessings  are  ex- 
tended far  as  well  as. near.  I  need  not  say 
that  no  reward  I  could  have  given  Jerry, 
could  have  gratified  him  so  much  as  this 
'  providing  ^  for  his  people. 

I  have  often  pondered  over  the  ways  of 
Providence,  by  which  my  painful  visit  to 
Ilfracombe  was  made  the  means  of  saving 
three  lives ;  and  of  obtaining  for  myself  one 
of  the  greatest  of  the  many  sources  of  hap- 
piness I  have  ever  enjoyed,  for  I  was  thus 
enabled  to  discharge  a  debt  of  gratitude, 
which  otherwise  must  have  remained,  in 
part,  a  debt  as  long  as  I  lived. 

But  I  must  again  ask  pardon  for  another 
digression  :  indeed  I  have  passed  through  this 
ceremony  so  often  that  I  begin  to  think  my 
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readers  will  imagine  I  never  mean  to  bring 
my  story  to  a  close.  They  will,  however,  I  am 
sure,  forgive  an  old  woman — whose  memories 
come  upon  her,  perhaps,  too  frequently — in- 
terrupting a  narrative  with  which  nearly  all  of 
them  are  so  closely  interwoven. 

My  story  has  been  far  too  much  a 
^  wail : '  I  know  it — I  feel  it — but  I  can- 
not avoid  it — and  I  may  be  forgiven,  there- 
fore, for  reverting  to  those  remembrances 
of  Irish  fervency,  affection  and  devoted  zeal  in 
heart-service,  as  among  those  with  which  I 
would  fain  lighten  the  shadows  that  press 
heavily  upon  me  every  now  and  then,  as  I 
think  and  write. 
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CHAPTEE  IX. 

"  Let  us  be  patient !     These  severe  afflictions 
Not  from  the  ground  arise, 
But  oftentimes  celestial  benedictions 

Assume  this  dark  disguise. 
We  see  but  dimly  through  the  mists  and  vapours ; 
Amid  these  earthly  damps 
.  What  seem  to  us  but  sad,  funereal  tapers, 
May  be  Heaven's  distant  lamps." 

Longfellow. 


There  are  some  days  which,  in  their  excess  of 
brightness,  from  break  of  morning  to  the  last 
twilight  gleam  of  evening,  seem  to  be  double 
days :  every  minute,  is  freighted  with  a  sun- 
beam— every  beauty  is  gemmed  with  light ; 
while  others  are  so  dense  and  cloudy,  that  we 

VOL.  III.  Q 
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appear  to  be  wronged  of  our  rights.  Alas ! 
this  notion  is  not  confined  to  the  material 
world !  It  should  have  been  bright  day  at  five; 
it  was  murky  at  seven  ;  the  Capstone  Hill  was 
topped  by  clouds ;  I  could  not  trace  the 
flag-staff  through  the  blinding  mist.  The 
wind  at  first  met  me  with  a  resolve  that  I 
should  not  proceed  ;  but,  believing  my  will  to 
be  the  stronger,  I  determined  that,  though 
opposed,  I  would  not  be  overcome  ;  and,  of 
course,  I  conquered.  The  sea  was  wild  with 
rage ;  on  they  came — those  wonderful  water 
mountains ;  on,  steadily,  yet  rampant  and 
fierce.  I  felt  myself  shrinking  back  as  far  as 
the  rock  permitted,  with  instinctive  terror  lest 
they  should  really  leap  the  parapet,  and  bear 
me  away  with  them  for  ever  ;  but  the  law  had 
been  given,  and  it  was  obeyed : — 

'  So  far  shalt  thou  go,  and  no  farther.' 

I  grasped  an  elbow  of  projecting  cliff,  more 
steadily  to  resist  the  gusts  of  wind  that  rushed 
upon  me  ;  and,  holding  with  the  other  hand 
over  my  bonnet  the  shawl   which  the  kind 
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Irish  girl's  forethouglit  had  provided,  I  settled 
myself,  as  well  as  I  could,  to  observe  the  sea- 
quake of  the  mighty  elements. 

On  and  on  they  came — the  breakers — solid 
in  semblance,  as  if  built  of  granite,  upreared 
above  the  rocks — wall  after  wall — solidly  ad- 
vancing; and  then  the  roar  of  disappointed 
wrath,  when — shattered  by  the  lower  ramparts 
of  cliff, — they  retreated,  flinging  multitudes  of 
wreaths,  and  bands,  and  stars,  of  variously 
coloured  foam,  into  the  air ! 

How  sublime  it  was  ! — as  sublime  in  sound 
as  to  sight  magnificent !  It  seemed  as  if  the 
spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the  face  of  the 
waters;  and  yet  I  could  find  no  common  anger 
in  that  storm ;  it  was  too  lofty  to  be  classed 
with  any  human  passion.  So  gigantic  in  power, 
so  mighty  to  destroy,  and  yet  so  circumscribed 
by  Him  who  commandeth  all  things,  that  a  two- 
year  old  child  might  have  gathered  sea-pinks 
within  a  yard  of  those  monstrous  waves,  and 
laughed  at  the  glittering  spray.  *  So  far  shalt 
thou    go,    and   no   farther!'      I    could    not 
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but  marvel  at  the  perfect  composure  of  the 
sea  birds,  as,  with  unruffled  feathers,  they 
floated  on  the  waves  until  they  neared  the 
rocks ;  then  rose  gracefully,  aware  of  the 
danger,  to  fall  upon  more  distant  waves. 
How  spirit-like  they  looked,  those  brave  sea 
birds !  •        . 

I  was  alone  on  the  rockv  terrace  of  the 
Capstone  Hill,  and,  as  the  wind  suddenly 
abated,  I  ventured  to  round  the  point,  and 
glance  from  sea  to  shore.  I  saw  the  flagstaff 
still  enveloped  in  its  dim  shroud  ;  but  I  fan- 
cied I  observed  a  human  being  circling  the 
top  of  the  hill.  A  moving  figure  tramping 
round  this  elevated  flat,  in  such  a  gale,  was 
suggestive  of  all  sorts  of  supernatural  ideas. 
My  interest  in  the  ocean  was  displaced  by  an 
interest  in  aught  that  could  thus  dare  and 
defy  the  war  of  elements. 

I  never  hear  of  any  one  surmounting  a  great 
difficulty,  or  doing  what  is  truly  great,  that 
I  am  not  seized  with  a  longing  desire  to 
do  the  same  J  not  that  I  ever  make  the  attempt. 
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Mj  ambition  is  halt,  or  maimed,  or  lame,  or 
blind,  or  something  that  holds  me  back ;  but  it 
is  still  ambition.  I  now  longed  to  brave  the 
hill,  get  into  the  cloud,  and  triumph  round  and 
round  the  flag-staff  in  the  storm.  I  lost 
sight  of  the  stranger  in  the  mystic  circle; 
but  when  he  appeared  again,  I  was  still  more 
impressed  by  his  lofty  bearing,  and  the  steady 
dignified  pace  with  which  his  purpose,  what- 
ever it  might  be,  was  accomplished.  Once  his 
cloak  flew  back,  and  floated  like  a  banner 
behind  him  ;  the  air  of  authority  with  which 
the  cloak  was  reclaimed,  and  folded,  evidenced 
vigour  and  grace.  The  stranger  had  a  fasci- 
nation for  me  which  I  could  not  resist.  I 
watched  him  revolve,  and  re-revolve ;  some- 
times, when  he  came  to  where  I  could  observe 
his  movements,  the  mist  was  lifted  up,  and  I 
could  note  the  firm  resolute  step,  and  the 
elevated  head,  from  which  the  hat  had  been  re- 
moved. Was  his  brain  so  heated  thathe  courted 
the  wind  to  cool  its  fever,  and  called  upon  the 
close-searching  mist  to  damp  his  hair  ?   .  The 
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next  time  lie  came  in  sight,  the  cloud  between 
me  and  the  flag  staff  had  somewhat  dispersed, 
drifting  in  soft  flaking  wreaths  down  the  hill. 
This  time  the  figure,  half  concealed  by  the 
clouds,  had  a  singular  appearance,  the  head  and 
shoulders  moving  round ;  a  fearful  sensation 
crept  into  every  fibre  of  my  frame,  and  in- 
creased, while  I  watched  him.  That  solitary 
man  braving  the  storm  with  a  giant's  strength; 
and  yet — perhaps  from  the  distance- — seeming 
so  fragile — surely  he  must  be  the  prey  of  some 
fearful  passion—  some  deadly  disappointment 
— some  great  sorrow,  or  he  never  would  have 
selected  that  stormy  Tor  at  such  an  hour.  I 
dreaded  lest  he  should  cast  himself  over  the 
rocks,  for,  more  than  once,  he  folded  his  arms, 
and  stood  on  the  very  edge  of  the  precipice,  as 
if  deliberating,  whether  such  an  act  could 
change  the  strife  and  turmoil  into  peace.  There 
was  something  inconceivably  grand  in  that  soli- 
tary figure,  standing  out  against  the  dull,  dark 
sky.  Again  that  mad  tramp — now  fast — now 
slow-— then  a  dead  pause — then  a  rush,  sudden 
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and  fierce,  like  the  dash  of  a  wild  beast 
against  the  bars  of  its  firm  prison ;  but  still 
round  and  round. 

Suddenly  I  became  convinced  he  was  a 
lunatic. 

Lunatic !  I  longed  to  fly  to  the  hotel,  and 
entreat  some  one  to  give  him  protection  from 
liiraself ;  but  I  was  spell  bound — yes — he  must 
le  insane — he  must  have  escaped  from  confine- 
ment, or  seized  by  a  sudden  attack,  have  climbed 
the  Capstone  hill  in  the  night ;  there  was  no 
other  way  of  accounting  for  his  actions. 

After  a  time,  during  which  the  wind  had 
increased  in  violence,  the  clouds  drifted  off, 
and  I  saw  them  rolling  over  the  sea  in  little 
Weaths  and  fragments  of  mist.  The  flag- 
staff quivered  in  the  fierce  blast ;  but  still 
the  man  kept  on  his  round — circling  as  before 
— though  the  pace  was  not  as  rapid,  nor 
as  violent  as  it  had  been.  I  attempted  to 
return  by  the  path  I  came,  but  it  was  im- 
possible, and  from  the  veering  of  the  wind, 
I  was  unable  to  remain  where  1  could  continue 
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to  observe  his  motions.  I  knew  the  gusts 
would  become  less  frequent,  for  the  clouds 
were  breaking,  and  a  certain  light  had  fallen 
upon  the  sea,  which,  like  oil  upon  the  waters, 
promised  a  calm.  I  already  fancied  the 
waves  had  become  less  huge  :  they  were  urged 
forward,  not  opposed  by  the  wind,  which  had 
quite  chopped  round — it  was  decidedly  blow- 
ing in — a  gale  ;  the  angry  billows  were 
soothed  by  the  change.  I  gathered  the  plaid 
closer  about  me,  and  thus  enfolded,  crept  into  a 
crevice  of  the  rock,  to  shelter  from  a  flood  of 
rain,  which  suddenly  poured  down  like  a  water 
spout.  It  was  charming  to  see  how — 
swollen  and  urged  on  by  the  rain — the  little 
delicate  rills  that  crept  like  threads  of  silver 
down  the  crevices  of  the  Capstone,  suddenly 
achieved  the  dignity  of  mimic  torrents,  leaping 
and  chafing,  and  casting  down  small  rocky 
pebbles  in  their  descent. 

Every  patch  of  green,  and  every  rock 
brightened  in  the  rain  ;  the  whole — both  sea 
and  shore — assumed  a  new  aspect,  and  it  only 
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needed  a  burst  of  sunshine  to  set  the  grand 
old  Capstone  all  over  with  jewels.  Here  and 
there,  the  sun,  breaking  through  the  storm- 
clouds,  shot  down  some  bright  particular 
ray,  which  streamed  along,  imparting  most 
amazing  beauty  wherever  it  touched.  I 
heard  a  firm  and  rapid  step  upon  the  rocky 
causeway ;  it  advanced,  and  the  stranger 
came  full  upon  me ;  his  hat  was  off,  and 
pulled  over  his  brows,  and  his  cloak  wound 
about  him  ;  but,  rapidly  as  he  walked,  he  per- 
ceived me,  halted,  and  turned  quite  round; 
then  I  saw  the  face — livid,  haggard — swept 
by  the  beating  rain — terrible  to  look  on  ;  for 
there  was  a  fierce,  yet  anguished  expression 
in  the  eyes,  which — when  I  recall  the  memory 
of  that  day — haunts  me  still ! 

It  was  Marley  I 

He  looked  at  me  fixedly ;  but  evidently 
only  saw  a  storm-bound  woman  sheltering  in 
the  crevice  of  a  rock.  He  muttered  some- 
thing about  tlie  storm,  and  *'  it  would  be  soon 
over,"  and  moved  his  hat  with  that  mechanical 
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good  breeding  which  was  always  part  of  his 
real  or  acquired  nature.  I  cannot  believe 
there  was  what  is  called  ^  sympathy '  between 
us ;  and  yet  he  stopped  suddenly  in  his  head- 
long walk  to  look  back  to  where  I  stood,  fas- 
tened, as  it  were,  like  a  limpet  to  the  rock. 
Knowing  him  as  well  as  I  did — trembling  at 
that  fearful  knowledge — believing  he  was  more 
of  a  demon  than  a  man,  I  yet  felt  the  strangest 
and  strongest  pity  for  him.  I  longed  to 
give  the  drop  of  water  to  cool  that  burning 
brain.  I  crushed  my  hands  together  in  the 
earnestness  of  as  fervent  a  prayer  as  ever 
entered  Heaven,  that  ^  the  great  gulph  fixed ' 
might  be  filled  up,  and  that  he  might  be 
gathered  in,  and  pardoned,  even  at  the  eleventh 
hour.  He  had  wronged  and  wrecked  the  hap- 
piness of  the  two  creatures  I  loved  best  in  the 
world ;  he  had  treated  me  with  contempt  and 
scorn ;  if  I  said  this  was  nothing,  I  should 
say  what  is  not  true.  I  am  still  far  too  sen- 
sitive not  to  feel  the  least  tone  approaching 
contempt  or  even  indifierence — not  to  see  the 
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slightest  curl  of  scorn,  even  on  the  best- 
trained  lip.  It  requires  great  watchfulness 
to  prevent  hatred  following  indignity ;  and 
when  Marley  was  not  before  me,  I  did  hate 
him ;  I  had  hated  him  with  a  hatred  so  in- 
tense that  I  prayed  against  it.  I  knew  that 
if  I  could  not  break  it  down,  it  would  be  a 
wall  between  me  and  heaven ;  but  his  fearful 
round  on  the  Capstone  Hill,  and  the  look  and 
expression  of  those  eyes,  seared  my  very 
heart.  It  would  have  been  a  comfort  to  me 
to  believe  him  mad. 

Why  should  he  have  turned  to  look  at  me 
again  ?  I  did  not  pause  to  consider,  but,  for- 
getful of  wind  or  rain,  flew  along  the  terrace, 
past  the  Cove,  which  had  been  so  harmonized 
by  music  and  twilight  on  the  previous  evening, 
rounded  the  point,  rushing  close  beside  the 
dripping  hedge,  along  the  street,  into  the 
hotel,  where,  panting  like  a  bird  that  had  flut- 
tered itself  out  of  the  fowler's  net,  I  threw 
myself  on  a  seat  in  the  hall ;  for  I  was  unable 
to  win  the  stairs. 
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"  Oh,    muslia,     musha  ! ''    exclaimed    tlie 
kindly    Irish    voice    of    the    servant    ^'  the 
blessing  of  God  on  ye  ;  but,  sure,  I  needn't 
have  wasted  a   drop  on    the  hall,    if  you'd 
only   tould    me    ye'd    run    a   river    through 
it !     Ah,  then  I  knew  how  it  'ud  be — sorra  a 
dry  tack  on  ye,  an'  ye  powering  down  like  a 
wather-fall !     Oh,  asy  !  well  if  ye're  not  as 
dry  as  bread  about  the  shoulders ;  that's  the 
shawl,    ma'am,   dear !    it's   betther   than    an 
umberel,  for  the  wind  tatters  that  in  no  time. 
Sure,  the  boy's  gone  afther  ye  with  another 
shawl,  and  ought  to  have  found  ye  before  this 
— only,  maybe,  it's  himself  he  was  thinking  of! 
Come  into  the  fire — I  mean  the  kitchen-fire, 
ma'am ;  that  will  do  ye  the  soonest — faith,  it 
would  roast  ye,  unknowst  to  yerself,  as  it  did 
the  ould  turnspit !     There  !  " — and  she  placed 
me  before  the  sort  of  solid,  burning  fire  which 
belongs  only  to  country  inns. 

"There's  a  fire  in  yer  room,  ma'am,  only  not 
the  aqual  of  this  ;  I'll  just  run  and  stir  it  up, 
and  then  when  ye're  done  through,  ye  can 
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finish  ojBf  there;  it's  a  wonderful  storm  in- 
tirely.  Whenever  we  have  such  a  capful  of 
wind  as  that,  the  masther  says  the  devil 
parades  the  Capstone.  Did  I  run  a  corker  in 
ye,  ma'am  dear,  striving  to  get  it  out,  that 
ye  gave  such  a  spring  ?" 

"  No." 

"Well,  I  hope  it  isn't  the  cowld  shivers 
yeVe  got.  Oh,  then,  it's  I  had  the  throuble 
with  a  lady  that  caught  her  death  on  the 
Capstone.  She  wouldn't  die  at  once,  and  be 
done  with  it,  but  took  the  fever  first,  and 
then  the  rheumatics,  until  there  was  no  end 
to  her.  She's  brave  and  hearty  now,  as  I 
hear,  at  Torquay,  in  the  south  of  the  county. 
I  don't  like  it  as  well  as  this,  it's  so  warm 
and  damp — no  strength  or  spirit  in  the  air. 
Bedad  !  ye  might  live  and  die  and  be  buried 
there,  without  ever  having  such  a  wetting  as 
-ye've  got  this  blessed  morning — glory  be  to 
God ! 

I  went  to  my  own  room,  followed  by  the 
Irish  chatterer ;   and  she  appeared  to  enjoy 
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her  own  soliloquies  so  much,  that  I  did  not 
care  to  interrupt  her. 

**  Sit  there,  and  I'll  warm  yer  bed.  Oh, 
the  Lord  be  with  the  hot  sod  of  turf  in  my 
own  darlint  country  !  That's  the  beauty  for 
taking  the  chill  out  of  the  sheets,  or  a  hot 
brick — only,  it's  mighty  apt  to  scorch.  Oh, 
then  its  you  will  have  a  comfortable  bed  in 
heaven,  and  to  think  of  your  knowing  the 
poor  ould  uncle,  who  ought  to  be  dead  long 
ever  ago  ! — its  just  like  a  story  out  of  a  book ; 
now  I'll  go  and  get  you  hot  tea,  and  dry  these 
below.'' 

I  took  some  papers  out  of  my  pocket,  and 
laid  them  on  the  dressing-table.  The  girUs 
quick  eye  rested  on  the  address  of  a  letter ; 
with  charming  naivete^  she  exclaimed — 

''  Is  that  yer  name,  ma'am  ?" 

'« Yes." 

"Ah,  then,  lady  dear,  why  didn't  ye  say 
so  ?  Sure,  Mr.  Middleton  (what  a  fine  man 
he  is,  and  a  rale  gentleman) — Mr.  Middleton 
gave  me  this  bit  of  a  note  for  you  just  before 
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the  break  of  day ;  for  they  posted  on  from 
this  house.  *  Give  that  to  this  lady/  he  said, 
poniting  to  the  name  on  the  letter — which, 
praised  be  the  Lord !  I  can  read — and  write, 
both  running  hand  and  print.  '  Give  this  to 
her,'  he  says,  '  the  first  thing  in  the  morning ;' 
and  off  him  and  the  young  lady  rattled,  as 
fast  as  four  horses  could  take  them.  Sure,  it 
was  being  up  all  night,  and  the  grace  of  God, 
got  me  up  so  brave  and  early  in  the 
morning  ;  'deed,  it  wasn't  much  more  than  two 
when  we  were  tossicated  with  the  order  for 
post-horses.  Great  gentlemen  from  London 
have  queer  ways.  Mr.  Middleton  wasn't  gone 
above  an  hour,  when  another  order  came  in 
for  four  posters ;  and  *  Boots '  said  the  gentle- 
man that  wanted  them  was  all  as  one  as  mad, 
when  he  found  there  wasn't  another  horse  to 
be  had  in  Ilfracombe.  Bedad,  it's  a  cavalry 
barracks  we'll  be  wanting  soon,  if  that  goes 
on  with  us.  Horses — horses — horses — night 
and  day  !" 

The  note  ran  thus — 
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"  ^  He  is  here,  I  have  seen  him,  you  must 
have  passed  him,  he  forced  his  way  in — such 
a  scene — I  cannot'  remain  here  another  hour. 
Mrs.  Dellamere  will  follow  W5  with  the  servants. 
Can  you  not  travel  with  them  ? — my  best 
friend  !  Let  me  see  you  as  soon  as  you  arrive 
in  London.'' 

I  was  obliged  to  journey  with  Mrs.  Delia- 
mere  as  far  as  Exeter,  for  she  had  sent  to 
Barnstaple  for  horses ;  none  were  to  be  had 
nearer. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

"Tome, 
As  to  a  spiritual  comforter  and  friend, 
The  heart  was  opened ;  and  no  pains  were  spared 
To  mitigate,  as  gently  as  I  could. 
The  sting  of  self-reproach  with  healing  words." 

Wordsworth. 


Jerry  opened  the  garden  gate. 

"  The  Lord  be  praised,  ma'am,  dear,  that 
it's  yerself  that's  in  it :  it  came  over  me,  all 
this  morning  that  you  had  took  to  the  road. 
Miss  Helen  is  mighty  hard  at  work,  and  steady 
like.  '  The  masther  ! ' — well — she  don't  seem 
to  find  any  change  in  him,  so  I  oughtn't ;  but 
he's  hardly  cible  to  take  his  food.     Tlie  snuff 

VOL.  III.  R 
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of  a  candle ! — ^just — God  look  down  upon  us 
all  I  we  come  to  be  the  snuflf  of  a  candle  at  the 
last ;  as  thin  as  a  spring  rush,  as  thick  as  my 
arm,  it's  all  one ;  they  go  off  at  the  snuff! — 
the  poor,  dear  gentleman.  Oh,  ma'am,  sure 
when  a  candle's  burnt  down  to  the  snuff,  it 
must  soon  go  out  " — the  poor  faithful  fellow's 
voice  faltered.  "  There's  no  way  of  putting 
a  new  candle  to  an  ould  wick,  is  there? 
there  'ud  be  nothing  to  burn  from ;  feed  it 
ever  so  well,  it  floffs  away.  I  often  sit  and 
wonder  as  the  candle  burns  down,  where  it  goes 
to ;  it's  there  to-night,  and  gone  to-morrow. 
We  think  no  more  about  it ;  only  put  up  a 
new  one,  and  that  goes  just  the  same,  in  time 
— in  an'  out — we  can't  keep  alive  the  ould, 
worn-out  wick. 

'^  There's  one  sure  thing,  anyhow,"  he  added, 
looking  up  with  animation,  "it  will  burn 
brighter  in  another  world ;  but,  oh,  dear !  if 
it  was  God's  will,  and  no  sin,  I'd  like  to  keep 
the  ould  wick !  One  blessing :  he  has  not 
been  here  since  that  night." 
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"  I  have  waited  for  you/'  said  Helen.  ^*  I 
knew  you  would  come,  just  as  you  always  do, 
at  the  right  time." 

She  met  me  with  her  usual  affection,  but 
her  manner  was  altogether  changed — it  was 
calm  and  subdued. 

"  Mrs.  Joseph  Greene,'^  she  continued, 
"  would  insist  upon  Mary  Kyland's  remaining 
here :  it  was  very  kind — at  least,  kindly  in- 
tended— but  it  requires  a  long  time  to  know 
exactly  what  people  desire  :  we  like  in  society 
what  we  should  not  like  at  home.  I  do  not 
think  Mrs.  Greene  will  change,  even  when  she 
knows  that  it  was  a  base-born  girl  she  hon- 
oured with  her  patronage." 

If  this  cutting  sentence  had  been  uttered 
bitterly,  or  sarcastically,  or  in  any  other  tone, 
I  could  have  replied ;  but  it  was  said  in  a 
quiet,  calm  voice,  apparently  costing  her  no 
pain.  I  did  not  see  her  face  when  she  spoke ; 
but  when  she  looked  round,  it  was  as  motion- 
less as  a  sleeping  lake.  I  kissed  her  affection- 
ately,   and    she   rested   her    head   upon   my 
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shoulder;    then,    suddenly   starting   up,    she 
exclaimed — 

**  Do  not  be  kind  to  me,  I  cannot  bear  it  1 
I  can  endure  anything  but  kindness — I  can- 
not bear  kindness — it  is  too  much  akin  to 
pity ;  let  the  world  do  with  me  what  it  likes, 
but  I  will  not  be  pitied." 

^'  You  do  not  ask  about  Marley." 

''  Oh  yes — I  heard  from  him.  I  sent  him 
the  half  of  what  he  demanded,  that  night." 
There  was  a  pause — she  resumed — ^'  I  would 
not  tell  poor  Jerry  for  the  world;  but  there 
is  a  great  change  in  my  father.  So  best 
— so  much  best — at  least,  I  try  to  think  so  ; 
it  will  be  all  the  better  for  me  to  have 
Bo  earthly  tie — nothing  to  think  of  or  to  care 
for.  I  bought  Marley's  .silence." 
.  "'  My  Helen,  you  cannot  trust  him  !." 

"  I  know  it ;  I  only  wanted  to  gain  time, 
till  you  came  to  town,  that  was  all.  You 
will  be  proud  of  your  little  Helen,  yet — 
prouder  than  you  have  ever  been,  despite  the 
har-sinister.      To  morrow,   dear  Nobody,  we 
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will  go  together.  I  suppose  you  have 
warned  Uncle  Middleton — well !  he  cannot 
think  much  worse  of  your  Helen,  than  he  has 
always  thought — God  help  me.  To-morrow  ! 
do  not  ask  me  to  see  you  between  this  and 
then.  Your  room,  I  know,  is  in  order.  I 
divided  some  flowers  with  you,  which  the 
little  lad  of  the  lane  brought  me.  I  often 
think  of  his  gift,  dear  child ! — the  fallen  star  I 
I  went  alone,  to  see  my  play,  last  night ;  the 
season  is  quite  over,  yet  the  house  was  cram- 
med ;  and  it  certainly  never  went  better.  The 
manager,  of  course,  complimented  me.  I  think 
I  must  have  played  my  part  well,  for  he  as- 
sured me  he  rejoiced  to  observe  my  charming 
spirits.  No  wonder  I  should  be  so  riante 
and  happy;  never  had  woman  such  triumph 
— never  had  woman  such  devoted  slaves !  '* 

I  kissed  her  again. 

"  You  know  my  faults,  and  my  perfections  ; 
I  think — perhaps  I  am  wrong ;  but  I  think  I 
have  been  hardly  used — I  do  not  think  I  de- 
served such  a  brother — I  may  be  wrong.     It 
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is  not  well  for  me  to  talk ;  but  to-morrow,  by 
twelve — can  you  drive  with  me  at  twelve? 
Think  of  me — pray  for  me ;  but  do  not — do 
not  dare  to  pity  me  !     Now  go." 

I  could  not  leave  the  house  to  see  the  Mid- 
dletons,  that  evening ;  I  was  greatly  fatigued. 
Mary  Eyland  moved  so  noiselessly  about,  and 
understood  Helen,  so  well,  that  she  was  a 
great  blessing  to  us  both.  I  think  we  do 
not  appreciate  sufficiently,  in  England,  the 
repose,  and  support  we  derive  from — if  I  may 
be  permitted  to  combine  two  words,  which, 
according  to  popular  opinion,  have  very  diffe- 
rent signification — I  think,  I  say,  we  do  not 
sufficiently  value  our  servant-friends.  We 
feel  sensibly  the  injury  done  by  bad  servants, 
but  we  are  hardly  grateful  enough  for  comforts 
created  by  the  good  ones.  There  was  a 
thoughtful  tenderness  about  Mary  Eyland, 
which  no  money  could  repay.  It  is  only  in 
sickness  we  learn  the  inestimable  worth  of 
the  affections.  I  never  think  of  Mrs.  Joseph 
Greene's  lending  us  that  invaluable  woman. 
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just  at  that  time,  without  a  thrill  of  the 
deepest  gratitude. 

I  crept,  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  to 
Mr.  Lyndsey's  room.  To  my  astonishment, 
after  I  had  whispered  a  few  words  to  Jerry, 
the  poor,  shipwrecked  mind  seemed  to  have 
returned,  in  a  degree.  He  looked  at  me 
fixedly,  for  at  least  a  minute — ^he  muttered^ 
and  clutched  the  bed-clothes,  and  repeated 
frequently,  "  No — no — "  I  added,  *'  No- 
body ;"  and  a  smile  flitted  over  liis  wasted 
features.     The  next  instant,  he  was  asleep. 

"The  snuff  of  the  candle,"  said  Jerry, 
sorrowfully  ;  his  ideas  seemed  confined  to  that 
one  image. 

That  night  I  brooded  over  the  only  way  of 
escape  I  could  think  of  for  Helen  ;  but  when 
I  remembered  how  difficult  it  would  be  for  her 
to  see  with  my  eyes,  and  feel  as  I  felt,  I  almost 
abandoned  the  thought,  in  despair.  I  passed  a 
restless  morning.  Mary  told  me  she  had 
breakfasted  at  seven,  and  been  writing  letters. 
Mr.  Lyndsey  was  still  sleeping — "droning," 
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Jerry  called  it.  ^^It  isn't  of  any  good  to 
him,  that  sleep/'  said  Jerry.  He  goes  off 
just  as  if  his  soul  left  him  altogether.  I  can 
hardly  feel  his  pulse,  and  if  1  was  to  hould 
the  shaving-glass  to  his  lips  for  an  hour,  there 
wouldn't  be  as  much  dew  on  it,  as  on  a  beard 
of  barleycorn  after  a  blisterin^  hot  day  in 
July." 

I  was  so  nervous  when  half-past  eleven 
came,  that,  though  my  gloves  were  with  my 
bonnet  I  could  'not  see  them  ;  and  when  I 
did  find  them,  I  would  persist  in  forcing  the 
one  for  the  left  hand  on  to  the  right. 
Before  the  feeble-minded  clock  had  ceased 
striking  twelve,  Helen  opened  the  door.  She 
was  well  and  carefully  dressed ;  her  toilet 
simple,  but  in  exquisite  taste.  A  Pamela 
hat  of  white  chip,  with  a  wreath  of  those 
wild  roses,  of  which  she  was  so  fond,  was  tied 
down  with  that  very  pale  pink  ribband, 
which,  in  those  days,  was  called,  "  Maiden's 
blush ;"  it  contrasted  well  with  her  dark 
braided  hair. 
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"  How  lovely  the  morning  has  been,"  she 
said  ;  "  but  I  fear  the  day  will  change,  these 
bright  mornings  are  very  deceptive,  like — " 
but  her  thoughts  went  off  into  another  train, 
and  she  did  not  finish  the  sentence. 

"  He  knows  where  to  drive,''  she  said,  to 
Jerry,  who  stood  at  the  carriage  door. 
^^  Take  care  of  my  father;"  this  was  always 
her  last  sentence  when  leaving  home,  even  for 
an  hour. 

''  Helen,  dear ;"  but  she  took  no  notice. 
"  My  dearest  Helen,  I  think  I  know  a  course, 
which,  if  you  had  strength  to  take  it,  would 
set  you  right  with  the  world,  and  with  your- 
self." 

"  Then  tell  it  me  to-morrow  :  leave  me  to 
myself  to-day." 

The  carriage  stopped — the  drive  had  not 
been  a  long  one ;  we  were  in  Curzon-street, 
Mayfair. 

"  Miss  Lyndsey,"  she  said  to  the  servant. 
The  man  hesitated  a  moment.  "  I  come  to 
Lady  Hamilton,  by  appointment ;"  he  bowed, 
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not  too  respectfully.  Servants  in  some 
fashionable  houses,  never  know  exactly  how 
to  treat  ladies  who  work  for  their  living ;  but 
at  all  events  he  did  bow,  and  we  followed  him 
up  stairs.  The  drawing-room  was  empty, 
the  blinds  were  down,  the  window  draperies 
hung  heavily,  and  on  our  first  entrance  we 
could  hardly  note  the  difierent  objects  in 
the  room.  All  was  dim  and  indistinct — we 
sat  do"v\n ;  with  an  impatient  gesture  Helen 
rose ;  "  the  room  stifles  me,"  she  exclaimed ; 
"how  can  people  who  expect  the  truth  to  be 
told  them,  live  in  an  atmosphere  of  dark- 
ness T 

She  went  to  the  middle  window,  and  drew 
up  the  blind.  There  were  no  spring  blinds  in 
those  days  to  rush  up  with  a  click  and  the  whiz 
of  a  fly's  wing.  It  went  up  slowly,  creak- 
ing and  grumbling  at  so  unusual  a  demand  on 
its  exertions.  Then  she  dragged  back  the 
curtains,  and  again  sat  down. 

The  servant  entered — cast  a  look  of  enquiry 
towards  the  window,  and  intimated  that  her 
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ladyship  would  receive  Miss  Lyndsey  in  her 
boudoir.  When  we  arrived  at  the  door,  he 
hesitated. 

"  Her  ladyship  only  said,  "  Miss  Lyndsey." 
"  Open  the  door,"  commanded  Helen,  in  a 
tone  which  the  servant  found  it  impossible  to 
disobey.     The  room  was  full  of  pretension  and 
bad  taste  ;  gaudy,  not  rich.     Several  objects, 
beautiful  in  themselves,  were  so  badly  placed 
that   they  were  rendered  ineffective  by   the 
contrasts  which  ought  to  have  brought  them 
into  harmony.    It  was  the  most  disturbing  room 
I  ever  entered — an   irritating  room.      Lady 
Hamilton  extended  her  thin,  white  hand  to 
Helen,  as  she  half  rose  from  a  pile  of  cushions, 
and  desired  the  servant  to  place  a  chair  close 
to  her — there — at  this  side,  it  was  opposite 
the    light;     motioned    Helen    to    take    it; 
raised  the  jewelled  eye-glass  that   depended 
from  her  wrist,  and  after  surveying  me  care- 
fully,  said — ^^  Your  chaperone,  I  presume  ?" 
Helen  presented  me,  adding — ''  the  oldest  and 
dearest  friend  I  have.'^     There  was  a  long  and 
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very  awkward  pause.  My  nervousness  and 
anxiety  increased. 

"  I  suppose  you  know,  Miss  Lyndsey,  that 
my  son  returns  to  town  to-morrow.'' 

Helen  bowed,  but  the  smile  which  accom- 
panied the  bow  was  convulsive. 

^'  I  wished/'  she  said,  to  see  you,  Lady 
Hamilton,  before  his  return.  I  have  some- 
thing to  say  to  you,  which  I  would  entreat 
you  to  communicate  to  him.  May  I  ring  for 
a  glass  of  water  ?  "  Without  waiting  for  per- 
mission, she  rang  the  bell. 

Lady  Hamilton  looked  alarmed.  She  drew 
her  little  fragile,  faded  person  up  on  the 
cushions,  and  let  her  pretty  feet  fall  upon  a 
footstool  by  her  side. 

"  Miss  Lyndsey,  I  am  very  delicate — not 
at  any  time  strong — and  dread  excitement ; 
could  you  not  tell  Eugene — Mr.  Hamilton — 
and  he  could  tell  me  ? 

The  servant  returned.  Helen  drank  half 
the  water,  and  waited  until  he  retired  and 
closed  the  door. 
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"  No,  Lady  Hamilton,  you  must  hear  me. 
I  have  deceived  you — I  have  deceived  your 
son  !  I  come  to  make  the  only  reparation  in 
my  power — to  tell  you  the  truth,  which  I  had 
not  the  courage  to  tell  you  heretofore,  which 
I  have  hardly  the  courage  to  tell  you  now.  I 
know  the  opinions — prejudices,  I  call  them — 
of  your  caste  and  education  \  I  know  that 
you  overcame  them,  as  much  as  you  could,  in 
my  favour ;  you  forgave  me  for  being  poor, 
and  you  forgave  me  for  making  money,  which 
it  was  not  my  good  fortune  to  inherit ;  you 
forgave  me  my  popularity,  and  my  ^  vulgar ' 
(pardon  me,  I  quote  your  own  word) — my 
vulgar  fame,  and — I  accepted  the  pardon  ; 
but  there  is  one  thing  for  which  you  would 
not  have  forgiven  me ! — you  did  not  know 
that  my  mother  was  deceived  by  a  false  mar- 
riage, and  that  I  am  a  natural  child ! '' 

This  was  a  triumph !  this  was  what  I 
hoped  she  would  do ;  but  could  hardly  believe 
it  possible  she  would  have  done.  Great  as  was 
the  sacrifice,  the  moral  strength  she  had  ac- 
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quired   by   the   noble   efifort   supported    her. 
Truth  made  her  strong. 

Lady  Hamilton's  palor  assumed  the  hue  of 
death,  and  Helen  was  unable  to  utter  another 
word ;  yet  she  did  not  turn  away  her  face, 
which  looked  as  if  cast  in  marble. 

''But/'  I  said,  ''mark  you  this — her 
mother  was  no  wanton ;  she  believed  in  her 
marriage  from  the  day  of  that  marriage  to 
her  death ;  she  had  no  reason  to  doubt 
it.  She  was  as  correct  a  woman  in  her  moral 
conduct  as  ever  was  born." 

"  That,"  replied  her  ladyship,  coldly,  "  does 
not  alter  the /ac^." 

"  You  have  anticipated  me,  Lady  Hamil- 
ton," said  Helen.  "  I  was  going  to  make  the 
same  observation.  My  pride,  and  something 
more  difficult  to  overcome  than  even  pride, 
first  urged  me  to  keep  this  secret  from — from 
your  son.  I  accidentally  discovered  how 
highly  you  valued  a  spotless  name  for  woman —  . 
I  knew  this,  and  I  wanted  courage  to  confess  % 
that  my  father  had  betrayed  my  mother,  and 
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that  I  was  a  thing  without  a  name,  or  any 
rights,  save  the  right  to  labour.  Of  one 
thing  I  may  be  proud — I  have  not  abused,  or 
misled,  or  neglected,  my  solitary  kight." 

Lady  Hamilton  was  moved.  I  think,  to  a 
certain  extent,  she  appreciated  Helen's  efibrt  ; 
but  she  could  not  comprehend,  as  I  did,  the 
extent  of  her  sacrifice. 

^^  I  have  nothing  more  to  say,  madam.  I 
ask  your  pardon  for  having  betrayed  you  into 
a  better  opinion  of  me  than  I  deserved,  and  I 
ask  you,  as  his  mother,  to  repeat  what  you 
have  heard,  to  your  son.  I  feel  my  punish- 
ment, I  think,  to  the  full  extent.  Tell  him, 
when  you  return  him  these  " — (she  placed  a 
little  parcel  on  the  table) — "  that  I — hope — " 

For  a  moment  she  seemed  suffocated  :  she 
was  seized  with  one  of  those  frightful  spasms 
from  which  she  had  suffered  frequently  since 
her  childhood,  and  which  often  affect  highly- 
wrought,  imaginative  temperaments  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave. 

Lady  Hamilton  forgot  her  nerves,  and  her 
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shawls,  and'  her  attitudes,  sprang  from  the 
sofa,  and  was  by  Helen's  side  in  a  moment, 
pouring  perfumes  on  her  head,  chafing  her 
hands,  and  wearying  me  with  questions — "Was 
she  often  so  ?"  "  Would  she  die  ?"  "  What 
was  it?" 

"  It  is,"  said  Helen,  while  her  hands,  tightly 
clasped,  were  pressed  upon  her  heart — "  it  is, 
as  my  friend  knows,  simply,  a  spasm,  which 
seizes  and  rends  me,  after  any  great  mental 
labour  or  excitement.  I  am  sorry  to  have 
troubled  you — still  more  to  have  deceived 
you.  There,  it  is  gone.  And  now,  lady, 
forgive  me ;  and  let  the  hand  of  his  mother- 
leave  its  first  and  last  blessing  on  my  head.'' 

She  bent  before  her.  The  haughty  hard- 
ness of  Lady  Hamilton's  face  vanished,  and, 
while  she  pressed  Helen  to  her  bosom,  tears 
of  womanly  emotion  wetted  her  cheek.  They 
must  have  done  her  great  good. 

We  left  the  room  silently,  without  another 
word.  Helen  would  not  take  the  arm  I 
oflfered  her,  or  lay  her  hand  on  the  banister, 
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but  walked  firmly  down  the  centre  of  the 
staircase,  and  swept  through  the  hall,  as  from 
a  victory. 

And  well  she  might. 

^'  Round  the  Park,"  was  the  order.  I  drew 
down  the  blinds,  and  Helen  gathered  herseli 
into  a  corner.  I  knew  she  did  not  wish  me 
to  feel  her  trembling. 

^^And  now,"  she  said,  after  a  long  silence, 
"  tell  him  to  drive  to  Florence  Middleton's." 

I  opposed  this  strongly.     I  told  her  two 
such  trials,  on  one  day,  would  lash  the  strongest 
k  brain  into  insanity. 

''  No,  no — not  the  brain;  I  am  not  exercising 
my  brain  in  this  matter,  but  my  heart.  If  I 
had  used  the  former  less,  and  the  latter  more, 
I  should  have  been  a  happier,  and  a  better 
woman." 

'^  But  Florence  and  her  father  know  all, 
dearest  Helen.  There  is  no  need  for  you 
to  torture  yourself  again." 

"  But  they  do  not  know  it  from  me.  No 
half  sacrifice — no  half  sacrifice  !    I  have  done 
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a  selfish,  cruel  wrong.  Surely,  surely,  it  is 
well  to  pray  to  be  delivered  from  blindness ! 
I  imagined  myself  so  right,  when  working  and 
paying  oiF  those  debts,  and  cherishing  my 
father ;  and  when  the  knowledge  of  my  de- 
gradation was  forced  upon  me,  I — but  no 
matter — no  matter  !  I  will  drive  at  once  to 
riorence." 

I  dreaded  the  expression  of  Mr.  Middleton's 
strong  indignation,  and  urged  that  she  ought 
to  return  home,  and  permit  me  to  go  to  the 
Middletons ;  she  could  visit  them  to-morrow. 

"  Ah  !"  she  said,  '^  yon  fear  I  might  be  re- 
proached ;  but  I  deserve  it,  and  will  bear  it." 

She  bent  her  head,  and  murmured — 

*'  I  acknowledge  my  transgression,  and  my 
sin  is  ever  before  me  !" 

I  never  knew  how  I  loved  her,  until  that 
day ;  no  words  could  describe  my  feelings ; 
the  only  tattered  remnant  of  her  pride  was, 
that  whenever  tears  came  really  into  my  eyes, 
she  would  look  at  me  reproachfully,  and  say — 

*^  No  pity— I  will  be  scourged,  or  crucified, 
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or  shown  in  a  cage  like  a  wild  beast — but  I 
will  not  be  pitied/'  / 

I  told  her  she  had  wrought  herself  up  to  the 
interview  with  Lady  Hamilton,  as  Hindoo 
w^omen  prepare  themselves  for  the  burning. 

She  answered,  she  had  not  their  innocence 
to  support  her.  . 

The  carriage  stopped  at  Mr.  Middleton's ;  I 
saw  Mrs.  Dellamere  looking  through  her  spec- 
tacles and  over  the  parlour  blind. 

The  servant  said  they  were  at  home. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

"  Oh !  I  repent  me  of  the  past ;  and  sure 
Grief  and  repentance  make  the  bosom  pure." 

Crabbe. 


Helen,  who  with  so  firm  and  heroic  a  step  and 
hearing,  had  entered  Lady  Hamilton's  dwell- 
ing, faltered  at  her  cousin's  door. 

I  saw  her  turn  pale,  and  pull  at  her  glove  ; 
the  right  hand  drawing  and  forcing  the  left ; 
it  was  her  unconscious  manner,  usually,  when 
thinking  or  excited :  her  lips  were  nearly 
blue,  and  sternly  compressed.  I  urged  her 
to  return  to  the  carriage,  and  said  again 
and  again,    she  was   attempting    more  than 
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she  could  bear — more  than  there  was  need  for 
her  to  bear — but  my  entreaties  failed  to  move 
her,  except  to  increased  irritation. 

"  Leave  me — leave  me  to  judge  ! — it  is 
impossible  I  can  have  as  much  to  suffer — as 
much  to  conquer  here^  as  I  have  conquered 
there — the  worst  is  past !" 

I  told  her  that  Mr.  Middleton,  when  he 
felt  strongly,  expressed  himself  strongly  ;  that 
he  was  severe  and  stern ;  that  I  had  known 
him  even  violent  in  his  words.  I  would  have 
shielded  her,  if  I  could  ;  much  as  I  blamed,  I 
would  have  shielded  her,  even  with  my  life. 

*'  Again,"  she  said,  "  leave  me — leave  me 
to  myself — I  take  pleasure  in  thi^  scourging 
— I  feel  this  degradation  to  be  my  right.  I 
have  earned  it  from  them ;  Mr.  Middleton  can 
say  nothing  I  do  not  deserve — nothing  for 
which  I  am  unprepared.  I  shall  thank  him 
for  his  bitterness — the  poor  father  ! — his  only 
child,  too — and  I  might  have  freed  her  of 
that  net,  by  a  single  word.  I — wonder — will 
— Florence — curse  me ! " 
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She  shuddered  at  this  idea;  but  still  she 
persisted  in  her  resolve  to  enter. 

My  friends  (my  readers,  I  hope,  are  my 
friends)  will  remember  that  Mr.  Middleton 
was  a  man  whom  we  considered  over-particular 
in  domestic  arrangements ;  he  was  displeased 
if  everything  in  the  house  was  not  in  exact 
order ;  he  was  especially  careful  of  his  per- 
sonal appearance  ;  and  his  abundant  grey 
hair  was,  at  all  times,  scrupulously  arranged. 
Although  a  man  of  large  mind,  he  bestowed 
much  more  than  man's  usual  attention  on 
small  things. 

The  old  butler  looked  pale  and  agitated,  as 
if  something  painful  had  occurred ;  but  he 
said  he  was  happy  to  see  me  again  ;  adding, 
that  Miss  Middleton  was  not  well ;  she  had 
come  down  to  breakfast,  but  had  fainted  sud- 
denly ;  thank  God,  she  was  better,  so  the 
doctor  said ;  master  was  filso  poorly,  but  he 
was  in  the  library  ;  he  had  directed  him  to 
say  '  not  at  home '  so  strictly,  that  he  pre- 
ferred to  answer  the  door  himself,  lest  there 
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should  be  a  mistake ;  but  with  me  there 
could  be  none  :  he  bowed — meaning  he 
could  not  do  wrong  by  admitting  me. 

The  aged  servant  stood  upon  his  privilege  ; 
generally  he  avoided  opening  the  door,  and 
always  sought  to  prove  that,  when  he  did  so, 
it  was  an  act  of  grace — not  of  duty. 

Helen  followed  me,  half  crouching,  into  the 
room.    Mr.  Middleton  did  not  see  her  at  first. 

"  I  had  written  to  you,"  he  said,  holding  up 
a  letter.  "I  have  just  received  a  painful 
shock — " 

He  perceived  Helen,  and  paused ;  during 
this  pause  I  saw  how  completely  unlike  him- 
self he  was.  The  books  and  papers  on  his 
table  were  disarranged,  his  dress  was  neglected, 
and  his  hair  rough  and  disturbed — as  if  it  had 
been  steeped  in  cold  water,  and  quickly  rubbed 
dry. 

"  Pardon  me,"  he  continued,  drawing  himself 
up ;  "  but,  under  the  circumstances,  I  should 
have  been  spared  this  interview." 

I  looked  at  him  imploringly,  but  his  face 
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seemed  framed  in  cast  iron :  his  eyes  were 
like  stones. 

"  I  have  by  law  no  claim  of  kindred  to  urge 
as  a  reason  why  I  should  be  heard — "  said 
Helen,  but  only  able  to  speak  her  words  at 
intervals ;  "  and  if  I  had,  you  know  already 
all  I  could  tell  you — I  did  not  come  to 
say  one  word  on  my  own  behalf,  but  simply  to 
confess,  and  beseech  the  pardon  you  pray  for 
in  your  daily  prayers." 

*^ Pardon — pardon/'  he  repeated,  "pardon 
for  having  slain  my  only  child !  She  moves 
and  speaks.  She  poured  -out  my  coflfee  this 
morning,  and  endeavoured  to  take  her  own — 
God  help  her  !  She  tried  to  arrange  my  books 
and  papers,  as  she  has  done  since  her  child- 
hood ;  but  she  went  about  like  one  blind  ;  then 
placing  her  hand  over  her  eyes,  she  murmured, 
'  I  cannot — I  cannot.  Father  forgive  me  V 
There,  I  had  nothing  to  forgive — nothing  ; 
she  never  lied  to  me,  or  to  the  world.  Lied  ! 
how  could  so  coarse  a  word  pass  my 
lips,   while  my  thoughts  were   of  Florence. 
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Now  I  do  believe,"  continued  the  distracted 
father,  "  now  I  do  solemnly  believe  that  no 
thought  of  falsehood,  or  its  stepping-stone — 
equivocation — ever  passed  through  my  darling's 
mind — no  foul  vapour  ever  clouded  the  bright- 
ness— the  light — of  her  most  sweet  nature  ! 
Oh,  my  child,  my  child,  my  loving — trusting — 
hopeful  child !  Oh,  God !  that  I  should  have 
been  so  blinded  by  the  fascinations  of  this  most 
wicked  villain — ! '' 

He  turned  full  upon  Helen.  '^And  you, 
knowing  him  well — knowing  his  real  position 
— knowing  his  utter  abandonment  of  every 
manly  and  upright,  and  honourable  feel- 
ing— knowing  all  I  now  know,  and  more 
— more  than  ever  can  see  any  light,  save 
the  great  light  that  will  reveal  the  secrets 
of  all  hearts — you!  while  triumph  after 
triumph,  followed  your  footsteps,  while  feted  and 
fooled — yes — young  madam,  I  repeat  it,  fooled 
— you  could  look  down  from  your  pinnacle, 
and  watch  the  spreading  of  the  net — the 
drawing   of  the  cords — the  fluttering  of  the 
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poor  bird  in  this  brother's  toils — and  why? 
that  he  might  grasp  her  fortune,  and  you  be  at 
liberty  to  run  your  giddy  round,  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  falsehood.  What  cared  you  for  the 
sacrifice ! — what  cared  you  for  the  lamb 
offered  to  mammon — your  bells  would  jingle 
all  the  merrier.  Oh,  girl,  girl  without  a 
heart,  what  had  my  child  done  that  you  should 
see — know — feel — understand  fully,  what  fate 
was  to  be  hers,  with  such  a  villain — !  '^ 

Helen  leaned  upon  me. 

"  Withdraw  from  her,"  exclaimed  the  father, 
"  else  you  can  be  no  friend  of  mine." 

I  passed  my  arm  round  her. 

"  She  has  sinned  greatly  in  this  matter  ;  but 
remember  she  has  been  bitterly  sinned 
against,"  I  said. 

^^  Do  not  dare  to  say  so  !  "  he  excla'med, 
fiercely.  '^  Oh,  Florence !  my  child,  my  child — ! " 
The  cry  was  one  of  agony.  Helen  sank 
upon  the  floor  at  my  feet.  I  turned  com- 
pletely to  her,  so  as  to  prevent  her  seeing  the 
storm  which  shook  his  frame  ;  but  he  was  able 
Soon  to  regain  his  self-command. 
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Gradually,  on  her  knees,  Helen  crept  towards 
him  : — "  It  was  not,''  she  said,  in  a  low  and 
trembling  voice,  while  bending  to  the  earth 
before  him,  "  it  was  not  the  love  of  mammon, 
or  of  fame — or  name — or  gaud  of  any- 
kind,  that  kept  me  silent ;  but  a  love,  not 
so  sacred,  or  so  holy,  as  that  which  binds  a 
father  to  his  child,  and  yet,  a  perfect  love — 
to  atone  for  this  I  have  done  this  day — Oh, 
Father  Almighty,  what  have  I  done  ? 
Anything  more  I  can. — I  will.  Confront  me 
with  Marley.  I  will  speak  the  truth  before 
him,  though  he  strike  me  dead.  I  will  do 
anything — anything." 

She  repeated  these  words  in  a  tone  of  such 
deep  sorrow,  helplessness,  and  humiliation, 
that  Mr.  Middleton's  features  softened,  while 
he  looked  at  her. 

"  Confront  you  with  Marley,"  he  said — 
"  confront  you  with  Marley.  Have  you  so 
really  cast  each  other  off — and  do  you  not 
know  ?" — he  glanced  at  me,  adding — "  I 
see  you  do  not."     He  relented :    he  raised 
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Helen,  and  placed  her  on  the  sofa — while, 
thoroughly  crushed,  her  high  spirit  and 
power  of  endurance,  destroyed — she  sobbed  at 
intervals  so  violently,  that  Mr.  Middleton  for- 
got to  be  wrathful.  "  Poor  girl ! — poor  mo- 
therless girl — it  was  one  of  my  dear  wife's 
benevolent  dreams,''  he  said,  ^^  that  these  girls 
should  grow  up,  as  sisters  ought  to  grow, 
loving  each  other  tenderly — poor  girl !  I  wish 
she  could  be  soothed  in  any  way.  Were  my 
dear  Florence  to  weep  or  complain,  I  could 
bear  it  better — bear  anything  but  the  mute 
agony  of  her  eyes !  and  she  moved  about  this 
morning  trying  to  resume  her  usual  habits, 
not  five  hours  ago — when —  " 

I  saw  Helen  shiver,  expecting  some  new  cala- 
mity, and  whispered  to  Mr.  Middleton,  that  if 
there  was  more  to  tell,  I  would  go  with  him  into 
another  room  ;  but  she  heard  me,  and  entreated 
she  might  be  told  all,  faltering  out  that  she 
could  not  suffer  more  than  she  had  already 
suffered. 

"  There    is    nothing  to   tell    that   is  not 
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known  all  over  London  by  this  time,"  lie 
said ;  '^  in  addition  to  what  I  must  feel  for 
my  child,  I  shall  have  to  endure  the  congratu- 
lations of  my  friends  on  my  daughter's  escape ! 
By  heavens !  "  he  added  fiercely,  "  the  first 
man  who  dares  to  name  Marley  to  me,  shall 
bite  the  earth  !  " 

I  did  not  venture  to  speak ;  for  when  Mr. 
Middleton  was  agitated,  I  remembered,  it  was 
wisest  to  leave  him  to  himself 

He  paced  several  times  up  and  down  the 
room,  and  even  endeavoured  to  soothe  Helen ; 
the  violent  sobbing  had  ceased,  and  gentler 
tears  found  their  way  between  her  half-closed 
eyelids. 

"  What  is  it  ?"  she  enquired.  "  Entreat 
him  to  speak.  This  suspense  is  worse  than  all." 

Mr.  Middleton  paused  abruptly  before  us. 

"  I  told  you  how  she  tried  to  arrange  my 
table,  and  how  she  moved  about  as  if  struck 
by  blindness — faltering  and  helpless.  She 
said  it  was  but  a  dizziness,  and  sat  there — in 
that  chair.     The  contrast  between  her  bloom- 
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ing,  breathing  beauty,  as  she  was  when  her 
portrait  was  painted,  ten  months  ago,  and 
what  she  is  now,  struck  me  so  painfully  that 
I  thought  my  heart  would  burst ;  she  looked 
more  like  a  heap  of  fresh-fallen  snow  than  a 
living  woman.  I  stood  in  shadow  to  watch 
her,  as  I  did  not  wish  her  to  see  my  thoughts, 
which  she  reads  with  the  quick  eyes  of  love, 
when  Mrs.  Dellamere  came  in  with  her  knit- 
ting and  the  newspaper.  I  never  look  into  that 
weak,  good  woman's  stagnant  face,  without 
wondering  why  she  lives.  She  walked  up  to 
my  child,  and  told  her  she  seemed  *  poorly  '— 
the  idiot ! — advised  her  to  take  some  camphor 
julep,  and  keep  up  her  spirits,  and  then  said 
it  would  do  her  good  to  read  the  paper. 

"Florence  smiled,  as  she  always  does,  at 
her  inanities,  and  mechanically  took  it  from 
her  hand ;  then  looked  at  me,  and  said — '  I 
am  much  better  now,  dear  papa.  Shall  I 
read  you  the  paper  ?  ' 

''  I  walked  across  the  room  to  bring  a  chair 
to  her  side,  and,  as  I  was  returning,  I  saw 
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that  her  eyes  were  rivetted  on  the  but  half- 
unfolded  sheet.  There  was  something  in  her 
expression  which  forced  me  to  exclaim — 
^  Florence  !'  She  sprang  up,  and  extended 
her  arms  towards  me ;  but  before  I  could 
reach  her,  she  had  fallen  on  the  floor.  I 
thought  she  was  dead.  I  do  not  know  how  I 
carried  her  to  her  room,  but  I  did  so,  almost 
unconsciously,  and  laid  her  on  her  bed.  My 
poor  child  !  my  poor  child  ! — her  eyes  had 
fallen  on  the  police  reports — on  Marley's 
arrest  for  forgery  !" 

Helen  did  not  shriek,  or  faint,  but  moved 
back,  gasping  for  breath !  She  did  not  at- 
tempt to  speak. 

My  impulse  was  to  go  at  once  to  Florence ; 
but  Mr.  Middle  ton  forbade  it ;  he  said  that, 
happily,  she  had  been  relieved  by  abundant 
weeping,  and  was  now  comparatively  calm  ; 
he  believed  that,  seeing  me,  would  excite 
her  tears  again,  and  that  she  had  wept 
enough ;  he  added  that,  at  her  earnest 
entreaty,   he  had  called  on  the  lawyer  who 
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prosecuted  for  the  crown — a  gentleman  he 
knew — and  had  only  just  returned;  that 
the  evidence  showed  that  Marley  could  have 
escaped,  if,  instead  of  his  late  journey  into 
Devonshire,  he  had  arranged  a  flight  to 
America ;  but  he  seemed  to  have  lost  the  con- 
sciousness of  his  own  danger,  in  his  pursuit  of 
Florence  ;  that  the  charges  and  proofs  against 
him  were  numerous ;  and  that  it  was  most 
marvellous  how  he  had  kept  his  place  in  so- 
ciety, while  every  moment  in  peril  of  detec- 
tion. 

Helen  was  paralyzed ;  I  do  not  think  she 
was  capable  of  understanding  a  syllable  of 
what  Mr.  Middleton  said,  beyond  the  fear- 
ful intelligence,  that  Marley  had  been  arrested 
for  forgery.  I  could  not  rouse  her,  or,  indeed, 
get  her  to  utter  a  single  word ;  after  awhile, 
however,  she  whispered — 

"  Take  me  home.'' 

I  have  gone  through  many  trials,  and 
through  many  of  what  the  world  calls  ^  scenes,' 
but  what  I  suffered  that  day  was  burnt  into 
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my  heart  and  brain.  When  Helen's  con- 
sciousness returned,  she  plunged  into  a  bitter 
and  cruel  state  of  self-reproach.  The  course 
she  had  adopted  with  so  much  bravery — the 
firmness  she  had  shown  in  putting  from  her 
the  one  cherished  love  of  her  life — her  noble 
confession  —  her  deep  penitence  —  were  all 
earnests  of  a  new-born  nature ;  her  genius  be- 
came as  naught,  in  comparison  with  her 
elevated  resolves ;  she  had  never  seemed  to 
me  so  bright  and  glorious,  as  when  over- 
whelmed by  shame  and  sorrow.  Again  and 
again  her  piteous  appeal  to  me  was  repeated. 
"  What  can  I  do  ? — what  can  I  do  ? — oh, 
tell  me  what  to  do  ! — what  can  I  do  ?"— and, 
at  last,  the  stronghold  of  her  pride  gave  way, 
and  she  entreated — 

"  Oh,  my  friend — my  friend — loity  me  r 
At  one  time  I  feared  Marley  would 
have  sent  for  her,  and  in  her  mood  that  night, 
so  earnest  and  so  bitter  was  her  repentance — so 
great  was  her  humiliation — she  would  have 
rejoiced  at  any  additional  heap  of  ashes  that 
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could  have  been  piled  upon  her  head.  Her 
renunciation  of  self  under  this  uprooting  of 
her  love,  was  her  greatest,  though  least  con- 
scious, triumph.  Florence  absorbed  her  sympa- 
thy— all  her  thoughts  were  given  to  Florence ; 
Florence  whom  she  might  have  saved  from  this 
suffering — Florence  whom  her  imagination  ex- 
alted at  once  into  an  angel ;  repeatedly  she 
entreated  me  to  pray  for  Florence,  saying 
she  was  not  worthy  to  offer  up  a  petition  for 
one  so  pure ;  how  she  loathed  the  levity  and 
indifference  with  which  she  had  treated  truth ; 
how  truly  and  firmly,  and  with  what  keen  and 
unpitying  accuracy  she  traced  back  the  growth 
of  the  great  fault — ^  sin '  she  truly  called  it — 
of  her  life ;  how  hard  and  bitter  were  her  judge- 
ments on  herself;  and  then  she  would  exclaim 
at  the  impotence  of  her  remorse — when  1  told 
her  it  purified  her  own  heart,  and  that 
she  would  come  forth  from  this  great  trial — 
this  great  shame — a  wiser  and  a  better  woman 
than  I  had  dared  even  to  hope  she  could 
become — she  answered  she  deserved  rather  to 
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perish  than  to  be  made  better.  She  had  been 
so  self-reliant — so  accustomed  to  find  that  by 
the  force  of  her  genius,  she  could  accomplish 
whatever  she  desired — that  the  knowledge  of 
her  utter  helplessness  pressed  her  to  earth. 

Not  one  word  did  she  speak  of  Mr.  Hamil' 
ton ;  I  faithfully  believe  that  so  engrossed  was 
her  generous  heart  by  Florence  Middleton, 
during  the  remainder  of  that  day,  that  it  cost 
her  hardly  an  efibrt  to  separate  him  from  her 
thoughts. 

It  was  but  the  echo  of  my  own  wish,  when 
Helen  urged  me  to  drive  to  Mr.  Middleton^s, 
and  ascertain  how  Florence  was.  I  prevailed 
on  her  to  take  a  composing  draught  and 
go  to  bed,  while  I  drove  back  to  Curzon 
Street,  leaving  Mary  Kyland  by  her  bed-side. 
Although  the  so-called  *  world '  was  out  of 
town,  there  was  a  sufficiency  of  people  remaining 
to  create  and  keep  up  an  excitement  concern- 
ing Marley — a  man  well  known,  and  yet  a 
man  of  mystery. 

The  lamps  were  lighting,  and  the  horn-blowers 
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shouting  his  arrest  through  the  streets,  and 
Mr.  Middleton  had  men  stationed  in  Curzon 
Street,  to  buy  up  all  the  '  latest  intelligence/ 
so  that  no  sound  of  the  fearful  subject  should 
reach  Florence,  who  was  now  sufficiently  her- 
self to  declare  her  firm  belief  in  Marley's 
innocence,  and  to  appeal  to  her  father  to  make 
that  innocence  clear  to  the  world ! 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

"Indulge  another  note  of  kindred  tone, 
Where  grief  is  mixed  with  melancl^oly  joy." 

POLLOK. 


Helen's  great  sacrifice,  and  Helen's  bitter  re- 
pentance, elevated  her  whole  nature  into  a 
higher  sphere. 

Mr.  Hamilton  wrote  her  a  guarded  letter, 
expressive  of  admiration  and  respect,  yielding, 
in  a  tranquil  and  gentlemanly  manner,  to  her 
^command,'  and  evidently  not  a  little  astonished 
that  she  could  volunteer  to  cancel  their  en- 
gagement— alluding  to  his  mother's  peculiar 
mode  of  thinking,  and  bringing  prominently 
forward  his  large  obligations  to  that  mother — 
dwelling  a  little  upon  Helen's  ^  generosity/ 
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and  lamenting  very  particularly  his  own  suf- 
ferings. 

It  was  the  cold  letter  of  a  selfish  man,  whose 
vanity  had  been  gratified  to  appropriate  a 
celebrity,  but  whose  heart  had  never  appre- 
ciated the  woman. 

Helen,  with  an  air  of  deliberation,  tore  it, 
bit  by  bit,  into  the  smallest  possible  frag- 
ments, and  let  them  drop  on  the  carpet. 

» 

Her  repentance  was  stronger  than  her  love. 
^^  What  could  she  do  for  Florence  ?"  "  How 
could  she  help  Florence  ?"  "  Was  there  no- 
thing she  could  do  T^  This  anguished  desire 
to  do  '  something  '  prevented  all  repose.  She 
was  utterly  miserable. 

The  whole  of  the  next  day,  I  was  driving 
backwards  and  forwards,  between  Old  Bromp- 
ton  and  Curzon  Street,  with  one  entreaty  or 
another.  Helen's  passionate  desire  to  see 
Florence — entreat  her  to  hear  her  confession, 
and  implore  her  pardon,  was  quite  a  mono- 
mania ;  she  could  entertain  no  other  idea. 
While  Florence  remained  under  the  influence     \ 
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of  her  then  feelings,  this  was  impossible ; 
her  father  was  distracted  by  her  appeals 
in  Marley's  favour.  The  physician  told  me 
that,  unless  Florence  could  be  kept  perfectly 
quiet,  fever  must  ensue. 

It  was  fortunate  for  all  of  us,  during  that 
terrible  time  of  trial,  that  poor  Mrs  Dellamere 
caught  the  measles — how  she  managed  at  her 
time  of  life  to  catch  this  innocent,  infantine 
disease,  nobody  knew ;  but,  happily,  it  kept  her 
a  close  prisoner,  and  we  were  spared  her  inani- 
ties and  questions ;  still,  it  was  pitiful  to 
see  the  tears  rolling  over  her  spotted  face. 

For  the  first  time,  Helen  became — if  I  may 
use  the  term — careless  of  her  father's  state. 
Her  only  question  to  the  physician  who  at- 
tended him  regularly,  was — "Does  he  suffer  ?" 
And  when  assured  that  he  did  not,  and  that 
he  might  pass  months  in  that  half-torpid  exist- 
ence she  reverted  immediately  to  Florence.  She 
seemed  relieved  by  repeating  to  me,  that 
^  whatever  she  suffered  she  deserved ;  but  Flo- 
rence— the  world  might  deny  the  tie — but 
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Florence  was  of  lier  own  blood,  almost  a 
sister ;  and  yet  she  had  absolutely  helped — 
aided  to  sacrifice  her — to — ' 

And  there  she  would  pause  and  shudder. 
She   never  named  Marley. 

To  the  daily  papers,  at  the  *  dead  time 
of  the  year,'  this  man  was  a  fortune ; 
they  commented  on  his  adventures,  on  his 
various  frauds,  on  the  extraordinary  ease 
with  which  he  had  won  the  good  opinion 
of  all  he  considered  it  his  interest  to 
deceive ;  and  hinted  at  his  relationship  to  a 
'  popular  authoress.'  The  most  thoughtless  had 
not  the  cruelty  to  speak  out  and  naine  Helen, 
although  the  allusion  was  but  too  well  under- 
stood. The  fashionable  paper  told  us  that 
^  Lady  Hamilton,  her  son,  Mr.  Hamilton,  and 
suite,  had  gone  to  Dover,  en  route  for  the 
Mediterranean ;  hour  by  hour,  this  snow- 
ball of  the  season  increased  in  magnitude : 
the  wildest  and  most  contradictory  reports 
were  repeated  as  facts,  added  to  and 
enlarged,  according  to  the  disposition 
or  imagination  of  the  fair  or  foul  reporters. 
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Before  three  days  had  elapsed,  Lady  Grant 
had  the  assurance  to  call,  and,  as  the  servant 
said,  ^  swam  in  upon  her '  with  such  force,  that 
I  rushed  downstairs  to  prevent  her  ascending, 
backing  her  into  that  little  den-like  parlour, 
which  I  hate  to  think  of. 

She  told  me  she  had  travelled  '  post  ^  from 
Kamsgate,  when  she  heard  of  this  *'  deeply- 
interesting  case.''  She  had  been  to  the  prison 
where  Marley  was  confined,  and  he  had  three 
times  refused  to  see  her.  'He,'  she  said, 
'  was  worth  converting  —  such  a  handsome, 
princely  fellow  !'  She  heard  that  Miss  Middle- 
ton  had  a  great  escape.  Was  it  really  true 
he  had  got  possession  of  half  her  fortune 
when  the  marriage  settlements  were  signed  ? 
—  and  that  Miss  Lyndsey,  in  a  fit  of 
jealousy,  proved  he  had  been  twice  married 
abroad,  doubtless  to  Papist  women  ?  This 
made  him  such  a  charming  subject !  Others 
said  that  Miss  Lyndsey  was  his  sister.  Would 
I  explain  to  her  how  it  was  ?  for,  though  he 
had  refused  to  see  her,  of  couPse  she  would  get 
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into  the  prison.     She  never  saw  prison  walls 
that  could  keep  her  from  the  Lord's  work.'' 

She  pulled  various  papers  out  of  her  black 
bag,  and,  finding  I  made  no  observation,  re- 
commenced— '  If  Helen  really  was  his  sister, 
of  course  she  would  give  her  a  note  of  intro- 
duction, entreating  him  to  see  her,  and  be 
converted.  No  sister,  however  in  the  toils, 
and  amid  the  pitfalls  of  sin,  could  refuse  that ! ' 
And  when  I  would  neither  satisfy  her  curio- 
sity nor  give  Helen  a  message,  she  told  me, 
with  an  air  of  royal  determination,  she  would 
sit  there  until  I  did ;  upon  which,  I  very 
calmly  took  to  my  knitting,  which  had  lain 
on  the  table  for  weeks  untouched,  and  began 
my  simple  industry. 

We  must  have  formed  a  singular  contrast, 
that  great  theatrically-religious  woman,  in  a 
tight  pelisse  of  sad-coloured  silk,  overboil- 
ing with  indignation — her  coarse,  muscular 
face  hurling  its  wide-eyed  stare  at  me, 
her  bonnet  standing  up  round  her  frizzed 
hair,    in  what  was  then  considered  a  mode- 
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rate  circle  ;  while  I,  meekly  and  quietly, 
in  my  tight-fitting  black  satin  and  soft  tulle 
cap,  looked  not  unlike  a  quakevess.  At 
last,  finding  me  immoveable,  she  rose  with 
resumed  dignity  and  pulled  the  bell :  when  it 
was  answered,  I  did  not  give  her  time  to 
speak,  but  said — 

"  Call  up  Lady  Grant^s  carriage/^ 

She  looked  at  me  with  bitter  contempt, 
and,  after  a  pause,  while  withdrawing  from 
the  room,  exclaimed — 

"  Madam,  I  pray  for  you  1  "  And  that  was 
the  last  I  ever  saw  of  Lady  Grant ! 

We  were  beset  with  visitors — the  simple 
'  not  at  home  ^  could  not  keep  them  out.  As 
to  Helen's  seeing  even  the  few  she  loved — 
even  Mrs.  Joseph  Greene — it  was  impossible ! 
If  Jerry  could  have  acted  as  porter — he  ex- 
celled so  much  in  invention,  that  he  would 
have  kept  half  London  at  bay ;  but  he  could 
not  leave  his  master  then ;  so,  at  last,  I  deter- 
mined to  shut  the  shutters,  and  let  it  appear 
that  Helen  was  ^  out  of  town.' 
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Marley,  after  a  second  examination,  was 
fully  committed  for  trial ;  the  case  was  clear 
against  him  from  the  first — but  some  flaw  pre- 
vented his  immediate  committal.  When  fairly 
in  the  toils,  he  conducted  himself  with  an  ease 
and  propriety,  a  grace  and  dignity,  which  ex- 
cited the  astonishment  of  a  '  crowded  court ; ' 
there  was,  however,  a  great  change  in  his 
appearance. 

After  a  bitter  struggle  with  his  own  feel- 
ings, Mr.  Middleton  visited  him  in  prison. 
This,  of  course,  was  done  for  Florence.  Her 
father  found  it  impossible  to  withstand  her 
agonized  entreaties.  When  he  told  me  he  had 
seen  Marley,  I  did  not  venture  to  do  more 
than  look  a  question. 

"  I  should  have  hardly  known  him,''  said 
the  poor  father ;  "  but  I  cannot  confess  to 
Florence,  while  still  so  sadly  under  his  influ- 
ence, what,  from  our  interview,  I  am  forced 
to  believe — that  he  has  one  virtue — he  loves 
my  child ! " 

Before  the  week  was  ended,  after  their  re- 
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turn  to  Ilfracombe,  Florence  was  alternately 
shivering  and  burning,  in  the  cold  and  hot 
fits  of  fever.  I  saw  her  then,  but  she  did  not 
know  me ;  she  was  raving  of  Marlej,  calling 
him  her  ^  betrothed — her  love — her  husband  ! ' 

When  I  returned  that  evening  to  Old  Bromp- 
ton,  and  told  Helen  this,  her  face  kindled — 

^'  She  did  not  know  you  ?'' 

I  answered  her  ^No ;'  and  that  the  doctor 
had  said  she  must  continue  many  days  without 
power  of  discrimination  or  reason. 

I  went  to  my  own  room,  and  might  have 
remained  there  twenty  minutes,  or,  at  the 
most,  half-an-hour.  When  I  passed  Helen's 
door,  it  was  open  ;  I  entered  ;  her  books  and 
papers,  her  solitary  candle  burning :  all,  ex- 
cept Helen,  as  usual.  I  thought  she  had  gone 
to  her  father,  and  went  down  stairs.  I  found 
on  my  table,  among  other  letters,  one  from 
the  artist,  whose  love  for  Helen  was  the  real 
passion  of  his  life.  It  had  been  my  task, 
some  time  before,  to  reject  for  her  this  true 
and  noble  affection.  He  had  learned  the  blight 
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that  had  fallen  on  her  name,  and  the  breaking- 
off  of  her  engagement.  He  did  not  stop  to 
ask  how  this  had  been ;  but  addressed  me  as 
her  friend,  entreating  that,  if  there  was  any- 
thing in  which  he  could  serve  her,  without 
her  knowledge,  I  would  let  him  do  it.  He 
knew  she  could  not  love  himj  but  what  of 
that,  if  he  were  permitted  to  serve  her ;  for 
that  he  would  live  or  die.  He  relied  on  me 
to  remember  him ! 

Another  letter,  and  another.  Some  con- 
taining the  most  delicate  and  tender  inquiries 
— the  writers  evidently  having  heard  enough 
to  make  them  anxious  about  Helen,  and  (such 
is  human  nature)  curious,  as  well  as  anxious ; 
yet  generally  kind  and  kindly  intended. 

I  have  heard  much  of  the  falling  oiF  of  friends 
in  a  time  of  sorrow  ;  I  do  not  believe  in  this ; 
I  do  not  think  even  the  worldly-minded  ^  fall 
off'  during  hours  of  real  affliction: — But  if 
our  *  friend's '  circumstances  '  alter ' — if  the 
dress  becomes  worn  and  unfashionable,  and  the 
mansion  is  exchanged  for  the  cottage — then 
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away  fly  friends  and  friendships  !  The  contin- 
uous rich  "  are  so  sorry  for  their  de^"r  *  M's ' 
and  '  Ws ; '  but  they  are  out  of  the  world ; 
they  love  them  just  as  much,  but  somehow 
they  seldom  meet ;" — there  is  no  pestilence  so 
much  dreaded  by  'society'  as  poverty. 

The  rich  patronize  the  poor,  and  are  very, 
very  kind  to  them  :  but  there  must  be  equa- 
lity in  friendships — an  equality  of  means,  of 
position,  of  rank,  even  more  than  a  simi- 
larity of  thought  or  taste.  I  mean  here,  in 
England  :  abroad  it  may  be  different. 

Another  letter !  from  the  good-hearted  old 
Major  Cobb,  asking  me,  of  the  thousand  ru- 
mours that  circulated  through  London,  what 
he  ought  to  think,  and  adding  that  no 
matter  what  I  said,  or  what  anyone  else  said, 
he  would  believe  in  Helen  till  his  death. 

How  grateful  I  was  to  God  in  the  midst  of 
all  my  anxieties,  to  know — to  triumph — in 
the  knowledge  that  we  might  all  believe  in 
her  now. 

How    those    letters    accumulated !      One 
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from  the  manager  assured  me,  that  the  pre- 
sent excitement  and  mystery  would  increase 
Helen's  popularity — as  if  ^  popularity  '  was  the 
only  thing  a  woman  had  to  live  for  !    Another 

letter ! — from  Eosalie  de !      Who  was 

^  Rosalie  de ?'      Here   was  a  coil ! — an 

entreaty  to  see  me,  if  Miss  Lyndsey  really  was 
out  of  town — it  was  '  a  matter  of  life  and 
death ' — an  impassioned  letter — full  of  sorrow 
and  anguish,  evidently  from  a  foreigner,  or 
one  who  thought  in  a  foreign  tongue,  and  then 
translated  as  she  wrote.  Her  appeal  was 
earnest  and  pathetic  ;  it  was  for  the  sake 
of  one,  who,  with  all  his  faults,  was  inex- 
pressibly dear  to  her,  and  who  ought  to  be 
dear  to  Miss  Lyndsey.  She  could  help  him  now 
with  her  influence — that  was  all  she  entreated 
— -her  influence.  Surely,  she  would  not  refuse 
that — she  could  not  refuse  it.  She  thought 
she  herself  had  some  claim  on  Miss  Lyndsey  ; 
she  had  exerted  herself  to  the  utmost  for  her 
drama ;  and,  though  Miss  Lyndsey  had  in- 
sisted on  introducing  a  new  aspirant  for  fame 
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to  the  public,  she  had  forgiven  her,  and  shown 
interest  in  her  charming  play. 

At  once,  I  saw  the  letter  was  from  Madame 

,   the  '  enamelled  lady,'  who  would  not 

suffer  a  younger  and  more  lovely  woman  to 
come  at  the  same  moment  as  herself  upon  the 
stage ;  but,  though  I  had  ascertained  my 
correspondent,  I  was  as  much  as  ever  in  the 
dark  as  to  her  object.  I  read  it  again, 
and  saw  written  over,  so  as  to  conclude  a  sen- 
tence, ^  It  is  for  my  brother  I  plead — she  can 
save  him — she  has  all  the  world  at  her  feet — 
she  has  the  power  to  say,  be  free !'  Mingled 
with  much  that  was  exaggerated  and  inflated, 
there  was  a  tone  of  deep  and  earnest  feeling  in 
this  wild,  incongruous  letter,  which  excited 
my  sympathy ;  and,  with  it  open  in  my  hand, 
I  returned  to  Helen's  room. 

She  was  not  there. 

I  crept  softly  into  Mr.  Lyndsey's  cham- 
ber. Jerry  was  coiled  up  against  the 
bed-post ;  there  was  no  trace  of  the  lawless 
man,  who  Avould  have   shot  Marl'ey  with  as 
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little  compunction  as  he  would  '  shoot 
a  rat.'  He  was  watching  the  extenuated, 
worn-out  face ;  it  looked  as  if  carved  out  of 
ivory  centuries  ago — so  seamed  and  yellow — 
yet  there  was  beauty  in  the  placidity  of  its  ex- 
pression ;  the  right  arm  was  out  of  bed,  and  I 
observed  that  Jerry  had  placed  a  prayer-book 
so  that  the  poor  fingers  rested  and  even  rus- 
tled among  its  leaves. 

*^  There's  no  need  to  spake  asy,"  said 
Jerry  ;  "  he  hasn't  heard  a  sound  for  three  or 
four  days;  he  takes  a  spoonful  of  wine  now 
and  again.  Miss  Helen  put  a  little  jelly  be- 
tween his  lips  before  she  went  out,  poor 
darling !  how  she  kissed  him,  and  went  down 
on  her  two  knees  by  the  bed-side,  sobbing  and 
praying — sobbing  and  praying." 

"You'll  never  lave  him,  Jerry,"  she  says. 
"  Never,"  I  says,  "  never — I  wish  I  never 
had  !  Oh,  if  I  had  but  gone  afther  them  the 
night  they  left  Hampstead — that  night;  but 
how  could  I  tell  where  they  war'  gone  to  !  the 
sight  of  him  lying  there,  puts  all  other  things 
out  of  my  head." 
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"  Did  you  say  Miss  Helen  was  gone  out  ?  " 

''  'Deed,  yes.'' 

*'  And  where  is  she  gone  to  ?  '* 

"  To  Miss  Florence — aye/deed — *  Jerry,' she 
says,  ^if  I  should  be  wanted,'  and  she 
looked  at  the  master — '  if  I  should  be  wanted, 
or  if  she,'  (meaning  you  ma'am),  ^  wants  me, 
I  shall  be  at  Mr.  Midleton's,'  them  war'  her 
words.  Oh,  ma'am,  Miss  Helen's  a  woeful 
sight ;  there's  nothing  left  of  her  only  the 
tears. 

I  knew  Helen's  object  when  I  knew  where 
she  was  gone.  I  felt  assured  she  was  entreating 
Mr.  Middleton's  permission  to  watch  and  wait 
by  the  sick  bed  of  her  cousin.  I  was  sure  she 
would  be  the  tenderest  and  faithfulest  nurse 
that  ever  watched  from  noon  till  night,  and 
night  till  noon  ;  and  that  to  her  mental  power 
and  devotion  Florence  might  be  indebted 
for  her  life.  I  put  on  my  cloak  and 
bonnet,  more  than  half  determined  to  second 
her  entreaties,  and  went  out  into  the  moon- 
light, with  the  intention  of  walking  to  Knights- 
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bridge,  and  then  calling  a  coach.  There  was 
something  cool  and  soothing  in  the  atmosphere; 
the  half-town  birds  twittered  in  a  sleepy  under- 
tone, amid  the  ivy  and  the  shrubs ;  and  a  long 
ray  of  light  shot  from  where  that  poor  faithful 
Irishman  was  watching  the  glimmering  life  of 
him,  whose  earthly  pilgrimage  was  on  the 
threshold  of  renewed  existence. 

I  loitered  slowly  past  the  old  Brompton 
watchman — who  called  the  hour  in  a  whisper 
— and  just  as  I  did  so,  the  ray  from  Mr. 
Lyndsey's  window  shot  as  it  were  over  the 
wall,  crossing  the  path  with  a  bar  of  light. 
I  felt  assured  the  candle  must  have  been 
moved,  and  I  also  felt  at  the  moment  that  I 
ought  not  to  leave  the  house.  Helen  would 
best  plead  her  cause  alone.  I  retraced 
my  footsteps.  I  dare  say  it  was  but  a  nervous 
fancy ;  I  always  say  so ;  but  when  my  hand 
was  on  the  bell  I  felt  as  if  a  shadow — an  un- 
substantial presence  passed  me  ;  I  saw  nothing 
- — and  touched  nothing ;  and  yet  something 
passed  me,  not  on  earth  but  in  the  air.     I  felt 
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as  if  the  air  was  divided,  and  that  wings 
folded  and  unfolded  close  to  where  I  stood,  as 
if  resting  for  a  moment  in  their  flight,  which 
was  instantly  renewed ;  there  was  a  faint 
perfume,  but  that  might  be  from  some  strag- 
ling  blossoms  of  clematis,  or  wild  honeysuckle; 
I  had  observed  such  in  the  morning,  just  two 
or  three  flowers,  resting  their  beauty  and  im- 
parting their  fragrance  to  a  little  cushion  of 
soft  green  moss,  that  drew  its  sustenance  out 
of  hard  stone. 

As  I  rang  the  gate  bell,  a  long  shrill  scream 
sprang  out  into  the  freshness  of  evening — a 
long  agonizing  appealing  cry. 

It  was  Jerry's  voice. 

I  knew  that  Mr.  Lyndsey  was  dead  ! 
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CHAPTEE  XIII. 

"  Seek  the  treasure  seldom  found, 
Of  power  the  fiercest  griefs  to  calm ; 
And  soothe  the  bosom's  deepest  wound 

With  heavenly  balm !" 


It  seemed  to  me  next  to  a  miracle,  but  was 
only  another  proof  of  the  wonderful  power 
Helen  exercised  over  all  she  desired  to  in- 
fluence— that  Mr.  Middleton  permitted  her  to 
take  the  place  of  sick-nurse,  and  remain  in 
attendance  upon  Florence. 

While  I  was  endeavouring  to  calm  poor 
Jerry — whose  grief  for  his  master  found  vent 
in  passionate  tears  and  lamentations — I  re- 
ceived the  following  note  from  Helen  : — 
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"  From  the  bed-side  of  Florence. 

**  Dear  Friend, 

^'  /  watch  ;  do  you  pray  ! 

"  Helen." 

I  forbade  the  messenger  to  mention  Mr. 
Lyndsey's  death.  It  would  have  been  cruel 
to  disturb  her  that  night,  but  early  the  next 
morning,  leaving  Mary  Ryland  in  the  silent 
and  sacred  chamber — the  one  watcher  over 
his  remains — accompanied  by  Jerry,  who  pro- 
mised to  control  his  feelings — *  if  I  would  only 
let  him  see  his  darling  Miss  Helen,  and  tell  her 
the  last^ — I  drove  to  Curzon  Street.  Mr.  Mid- 
dleton  was  in  his  library,  as  usual  pacing  back- 
wards and  forwards.  He  had  never  undressed, 
or  gone  to  bed,  since  the  hour  when  Florence 
saw  the  terrible  confirmation  of  Marley's  guilt 
in  the  columns  of  a  public  journal. 

^'  His  child,"  he  said,  *'  was  still  uncon- 
scious, and  the  physician  assured  him  she 
must  remain  so  for  some  time ;  it  was  no 
proof  of  increased  danger,''  he  added;  *'  she 
had  passed   a   tranquil   night ;    it   was   per- 
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fectly  unaccountable  to  him,  but  no  less  a 
fact,  and  one  for  which,  under  all  circum- 
stances, he  ought  to  be  very  grateful — that  if 
his  child  was  restless,  moaning,  moving  her 
head  painfully  from  one  side  of  the  pillow  to 
the  other,  when  Helen  approached  her,  she 
became  tranquil." 

Helen,  so  restless  herself,  then,  had  the 
power  of  calming  Florence.  I  noticed  that, 
whenever  he  mentioned  Florence,  he  called 
her  ^my  child,'  desiring  to  establish,  the  fact 
more  strongly — his  child — iiis — who  could 
not  be  taken  from  him — poor  father  ! 

He  received  the  intimation  of  Mr.  Lyndsey's 
death  with  more  emotion  than  I  expected. 

"  May  God  forgive  him  ! — may  God  forgive 
him  !"  he  repeated  three  or  four  times.  ^'  He 
has  appeared  before  the  Maker  and  Father  of 
us  all,  to  answer  at  that  dread  judgment-seat, 
not  only  for  his  own  sins  but  for  the  sins 
his  sin  brought  upon  those  he  was  bound  to 
protect  from  evil.  Poor  miserable  man ! 
God  pity  him  !  God  forgive  him  !" 
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I  was  reminded  of  Jerry^a  presence,  by  see- 
ing him  fronting  Mr.  Middleton — not  scarlet, 
but  livid,  with  rage  ;  his  bent,  crooked,  aged 
jSgure  positively  dignified  by  indignation. 

^'  God  pity  us  all — God  forgive  us  all,  sir  ; 
but  I  knew  my  own  dear  master,  who  may  be 
looking  down  upon  us  all,  now,  this  blessed 
minute,  for  anything  we  can  tell,  just  as  the 
sun  looks  with  as  pure  a  light  into  the  heart 
of  the  poorest  daisy  as  into  the  ruffles  of  a 
rose — he  may,  sir  !  and  if  he  was  in  life,  you^ 
the  husband  of  his  dead  sister  darnt  say  to  his 
face,  what  youv'e  said — when  he's  nothing  but 
a  memory.'' 

Mr.  Middleton  looked  the  question,  ^^  Is  this 
man  mad?" 

I  was  angry  with  Jerry — I  told  him  he 
had  no  right  to  speak  in  that  manner  to 
Mr.  Middleton  ;  that,  unhappily,  we  were  all 
sufferers  from  the  sins  of  Mr.  Lyndsey's  early 
life.  '^You,"  I  added,  *^  have  been  so  close 
a  watcher  by  his  death  bed,  that  you 
have  not  known   the  misery   and   wretched- 
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ness  that  have  been  brought  into  this  family 
by  the  infamy  of  his  son." 

"  His  son  !''  repeated  Jerry. 

"  And  yet/'  I  continued,  *^  you  well  knew 
the  character  of  that  bad  man." 

^^  His  son,"  again  murmured  Jerry,  seemingly 
unconscious  of  the  meaning  of  my  words.  "  His 
son  !  did  you  mean  Mr.  Lyndsey's  son  ?  He 
never  had  a  son — never  had  a  child,  except 
Miss  Helen." 

I  repeated  in  a  decided  tone  that  he  had 
been  deceived. 

*^  Deceived,  lady  !  it's  you  tliat  are  de- 
ceived." "  '  My  master's  son  !'  Who  is  my 
master's  son  ?" 

I  reminded  Jerry  that  he  himself  had  told 
me  he  knew  him  well.  I  recalled  to  him 
what  he  had  said  of  this  very  man — of  his 
bitter  hatred  of  him — and  his  conviction  that 
he  intended  no  good  to  his  master,  or  to  Miss 
Helen. 

Jerry  did  not  even  then  seem  to  understand 
me,  but  repeated — 
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"  Master's  son  ! — master's  son  !" 

I  asked  him  if  he  did  not  remember  showing 

me  the  pistol  he  had  prepared  to  defend  us 

against  him — if  he  did  not  remember  how  he 

forced  himself  into  his  master's  room;  adding—^ 

"  Surely  you  remember  Marlet  ! " 

^^Marley,''  he  exclaimed,  throwing  up  his 
arms  in  the  air.  ^*  Marley — don't  I  remember 
him  !  don't  I  mind  his  mother — the  beautiful 
baste — she  was !  good  right  have  I  to  remem- 
ber them  !  Marley,  master's  son  !  why  he  was 
born  a  good  year  or  more  before  his  mother 
ever  set  her  two  bright  eyes  on  the  master  !" 

Mr.  Middleton  was  as  excited  as  myself  at 
this  sudden  revelation ;  at  first  we  could  hardly 
speak  :  it  was  too  much  even  to  hope  for. 

*^  Can  you  prove  this,  Jerry  ?  "  we  asked 
together.  "  Can  you  prove  this  ?''  I  continued. 
"  You  little  know  what  a  black  cloud  will  be 
removed  from  Helen  if  the  truth  of  what  you 
say  can  be  proved." 

''  Why,"  he  said,  ''  isn't  it  proved  ?  don't  I 
know  it  ?  can't  I  swear  it  ?     Stay — sure  his 
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sister — she  was  a  little  beautiful  girl  just  run- 
ning her  lone,  when  the  master  went  abroad,  and 
I  saw  her  first — sure  she's  the  stage-Madame 
who  played  in  Miss  Helen's  play  !  She  knows 
her  own  brother — to  be  sure.  He  I  masther's 
son  !" 

"  Prove  he  is  not  our  relative,  Jerry,  that 
no  blood  of  our's  flows  in  Marley's  veins,  prove 
he  is  not  cousin  to  my  child,"  said  Mr.  Mid- 
dleton,  "  and  there  is  nothing  you  can  desire, 
or  I  command,  that  you  shall  not  have/' 

'^  Sure,  it's  clear  as  light,  sir,"  he  answered, 
"  the  proof  is  asy  enough  ;  I  can't  think  how 
such  a  lie  was  ever  believed,  or  come  in  the 
way  at  all ;  if  you  give  me  time,  I  can  put  the 
whole  of  it  together — it's  not  a  thing  to  forget 
— but,  sure  his  own  sister's  to  the  fore — 'deed, 
I  thought  ye  were  so  wound  up  in  him  be- 
cause of  Miss  Helen's  play,  and  his  sister 
being  in  it — he  masther's  son  !  " 

"  Proofs,  Jerry,"  I  said,  ^'  proofs !  we  be- 
lieve you — no  doubt  about  that — we  all 
believe  you,  faithfully ;  but  as  the  slander  has 
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gone  forth  to  the  world,  so  must  its  refutation 
go.  You  must  give  us  proofs,  or  shew  us  how  to 
get  them,  so  that  Helen  may  be  relieved  of  this 
blight — this  shame — this  death-shroud,  and 
stand  forth  as  she  now  may,  brighter  than 
ever. — Jerry,  you  must  prove  that  Mr. 
Lyndsey  was  not  married  to  Marley's 
mother. '' 

"  I  can't  prove  that,^''  interupted  the  Irish- 
man, '^  I'm  spakin'  now,  as  if  I  was  at  the 
priest's  knee ;  I  can't  prove  thatj  for  masther 
was  married  to  Marley's  mother,  in  the  sight 
of  my  eyes,  in  holy  church  !  That,  I  could 
prove — was  I  alive  or  dead  ?  *' 

''  Thank  God  !  "  ejaculated  Mr.  Middleton. 
*'  He  is  not  of  our  blood.  The  Almighty  will 
spare  my  child's  life,  and  this  man's  infamy  be 
exposed,  even  to  her  !  " 

"  Alas !  he  did  not  think — did  not  feel  for 
— Helen;  did  not  give  her  one  thought — 
God  help  her !  Was  all  her  light — was  all  her 
sunshine — to  be  shadowed  by  this  darkness? 
Was  this  mildew  to  overgrow  her  fame  ?  Was 
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this  dagger  to  fester  for  ever  in  her  heart? 
Helen— Helen  !  who,  without  any  planned  or 
defined  culture,  intuitively,  unconsciously, 
almost  without  self-striving, — during  the  dan- 
gerous part  of  her  life  without  guidance,  the 
sole  protection  of  a  blighted  father;  with  a  mind 
superior  in  dignity  to  the  outer  world ;  with 
imagination  giving  to  the  visible  an  invisible 
power ;  admiration  thrust  upon  her,  in  its 
enervating  and  seductive  forms;  prosperity 
effacing  the  memory  of  her  past  struggles ; 
yet,  secretly  suffering  and  sadly  debased  by  the 
fault  of  her  childhood,  which  had  grown  with 
her  growth,  and  strengthened  with  her 
strength,  having  been  so  long  her  evil 
spirit,  that  she  listened  unconsciously  to  its 
suggestions  as  affording  relief  in  small 
matters,  until  the  demon  grew  into  a  hideous 
familiar — was  she  to  have  no  thought  given 
to  her,  no  sympathy,  in  this  melancholy 
triumph  !  Her  punishment  was  just ;  but  her 
penitence  was  true.  She  never  told  me  what 
discipline  or  what  prayer  led  to  this  result — 
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what  tears  she  had  shed — what  pangs  she 
had  endured ;  but  it  had  pleased  God  to 
strengthen  her  for  good  ! 

I  had  much  to  be  thankful  for ;  she  was  no 
longer  Marley's  sister — no  longer  of  the  same 
blood  with  the  adventurer;  no  longer  sister 
to  the  forger ! — this  was  indeed  well ! — matter 
for  earnest  gratitude  to  God  ! 

But  there  was  still  a  dark,  dark  cloud  over 
my  darling.  Her  father's  misfortunes  were 
nothing — a  beggar  may  be  a  man  of  honour 
— but  Mr.  Lyndsey  had  deceived  Helen's 
mother — and  Helen  had  no  name  !  I  ought  to 
rejoice ;  it  was  a  great  pleasure  to  anticipate 
— it  was  something  to  look  forward  to  with 
hope,  to  fold  her  in  my  arms,  and  say, 
"  Helen,  Marley  is  not  your  brother  !"  What 
signified  the  money  she  had  been  defrauded 
of?  She  was  young,  and  her  renewed  nature 
— the  strength  infused  into  her  by  her  right- 
doing^ — would  nerve  her  to  higher  and  holier 
things  than  she  had  yet  attempted — what 
might  she  not  become  to  herself  and  others, 
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elevated   by   repentance    and   humility — and 

TRUTH  1 

Still  I  felt  crushed !  I  had  part  of — but 
not  all — I  needed. 

I  turned  away  from  Jerry  dissatisfied ;  T 
could  not  sympathise  with  my  whole  heart  in 
Mr.  Middleton's  rejoicings;  these  thoughts 
rushed  rapidly  through  my  mind. 

The  Irishman  looked  at  me  earnestly  ;  but, 
having  no  clue  to  my  disappointment,  could 
not  comprehend  it;  turning  to  Mr.  Middleton, 
he  said — 

^^It's  a  great  glory  to  me,  even  in  the 
heart  of  this  heavy  trouble,  to  be  able  to 
show  you,  sir,  that  it's  no  sin  my  poor 
masther  had  to  answer  for,  such  as  belongs 
to  many  a  gentleman  who  thinks  himself  a 
saint.  That  woman  was  almost  ould  enough 
to  be  his  mother;  but  a  beauty,  and  of  a 
high  family  (she  said),  and  didn't  she  court 
him,  and  follow  him,  late  and  early, — flat- 
terin'  him  and  sootherin'  him,  until  he  could 
have  worshipped  the  ground  she  walked  on. 
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Oh  !  may  the  Lord  look  down  with  pity,  and 
set  more  than  one  angel  to  watch  over  any 
young  man  who  takes  the  fancy  of  an  unprin- 
cipled vnddy,  full  of  the  '  lust  of  the  eye,  and 
the  pride  of  life.'  They  understand  all  a  man^s 
ways  and  wakeness  by  experience;  and  my 
poor  masther  thought  the  love  was  for  him 
that  was  for  the  sin  !  Well,  he  married  her — as 
I  said — in  the  sight  of  my  eyes ;  and,  maybe, 
she  didn't  bcAvilder  him ! — and  he,  poor  young 
man !  full  of  pure,  simple,  innocent  love  ! — 
he  loved  her  children  as  if  they  were  his  own, 
though  they  were  both  born  before  they 
met — that's  asy  proved ;  but  my  blood  would 
boil,  seeing  the  slavery  she  held  him  in, 
and  the  waste  of  his  money,  and — only  it's 
a  long  story — after  they  had  been  married 
about  six  months,  her  own  right  and  living 

HUSBAND    CAME    HOME  ! 

I  felt  sinking  to  the  earth.  I  could  not 
question — could  not  tell  the  Irishman  to  re- 
peat what  he  had  said.  But  Mr.  Middleton, 
interested — not  for  Helen  even  then,  but  in 

VOL.  III.  X 
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the  tale — asked  what  he  meant  ?    And  Jerry'' 
in  his  own  way,  explained. 

Mr.  Lyndsey  loved  the  woman  passionately; 
but  that  did  not  reconcile  him  to  a  life  of  sin ; 
and  he  left  her.  She  had  impoverished  him  to 
an  extent  that  he  never  recovered.  Debts, 
contracted  in  youth-hood,  make  head-stones  to 
many  graves. 

Years  after  his  marriage  with  Helen's 
mother,  this  Avoman  died  miserably  ;  and  on 
her  death-bed  intreated  Mr.  Lyndsey  to  re- 
member the  children  he  had  once  so  tenderly 
loved.  He  had  done  much  for  Marley  and 
his  sister ;  her  talent  had  induced  a  career 
in  which  she  was  at  first  famous — latterly,  noto- 
rious ;  but  the  heart  of  a  woman  still  lived  in 
her  bosom,  and  she  had  been  making  hitherto 
fruitless  efforts  to  see  Helen  or  Mr.  Middleton, 
in  the  hope  that  her  brother,  harsh  and  un- 
natural as  his  conduct  had  been  to  her,  might 
escape  the  justice  he  deserved,  through  their 
instrumentality. 

When  I  had  regained  my  self-command,  I 
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thanked  God  aloud  that  Helen  was  freed 
from  this  relationship,  and  also  from  the  ban 
of  dishonourable  birth. 

"  And  who  dared  to  say  she  was  not  honour- 
ably born?''  inquired  the  Irishman.  ^^Oh, 
ma  am  !  has  it  come  to  that  with  me  ! — you, 
who  knew  me  so  long,  to  think  that  I'd 
countenance  a  gentleman  desaving  any  poor 
lady — to  think  that  even  if  I  loved  the  masther 
as  my  life — which  I  did,  God  knows! — I'd  stand 
by  and  see  him  desave  an  honest  woman  with 
a  false  marriage.  Oh,  Mr.  Middleton  !  on 
my  bended  knees  I  ask  it,  unsay  ye'r  cruel 
words,  sir,  and  don't  do  injustice  to  as  true 
a  gentleman  as  ever  broke  the  world's  bread. 
Many's  the  time  he  stole  into  the  stable  to  me, 
poor  dear  gentleman  !  and  I  working  mee  best 
at  the  brown  cob — many  a  time  1  And  often 
my  heart  ached  for  him — for  I  saw  how  it  was 
going — knowing  that,  though  pure  as  a  babby, 
the  trouble  and  the  worry  had  taken  the  good 
out  of  him,  and  he  was  not  brave-hearted,  or 
strong-minded  as  he  was  in  his  youth. — Many 

X  2 
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a  time  he'd  say  (for  he'd  say  anything  to 
me) — ^  Jerry,  I  had  no  luck  with  the  wives,  but 
I've  grate  luck  with  the  daughter.'  Sure,  the 
misthress  ivas  cantankerus !  but  his  heart 
and  soul  war  in  Miss  Helen,  and — glory  be  to 
God,  sir  ! — sure,  he  had  grate  luck  with  her. 
And,  would  you  b'lieve  it,  sir?  bad  as  that 
first  woman  behaved  to  him,  he  had  that  way 
of  keeping  his  love  as  others  keep  their  honour 
or  their  glory,  or — their  money — no  matter 
how  badly  he  was  treated,  he  would  keep  his 
love  —  and  he  tould  me  himself,  after  her 
death  —  he  put  a  stone  up  to  her  memory 
in  a  grave-yard  at  Brussels ;  and,  'deed,  sir, 
the  thought  came  to  me  more  than  once,  that 
if  the  man  you  call  Marley  had  been  anything 
like  what  he  might  have  been — for  my  mas- 
ther  laid  out  a  load  of  money  on  him,  in  years 
past — he  might  have  let  Miss  Helen  marry  him. 
Maybe,  I'm  wrong — that  was  long,  long  ago; — 
but  the  poor  masther's  heart  warmed  to  him — 
the  villain — just  for  what  turned  me  against 
him — he  was  so  like  his  mother  r 
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CONCLUSION. 

Years — I  need  not  say  how  many — have 
passed  since  then ;  and  not  very  long  ago,  the 
events  T  have  recorded  were  brought  back 
so  forcibly  and  so  impressively  to  memory, 
that  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  preserve 
them — as  I  have  done. 

I  had  just  finished  conversing  with  three 
friends,  and  was  sitting  on  one  of  those  sin- 
gularly uncomfortable  modern  seats  which  are 
placed  on  the  sward  in  front  of  the  Esplanade 
at  Brighton ;  it  was  a  lovely  day  in  August, 
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but,  of  course,  at  that  time  Brighton  was  com- 
paratively empty. 

I  had  kissed  my  hand  three  times  to  those 
three  dear  friends  as  they  passed  slowly  along. 
One,  the  gentleman,  was  certainly  aged,  but 
he  looked  even  older  than  he  was ;  his  hair 
was  white,  and  his  face  pale  but  full  of 
expression  ;  he  never  removed  his  hand  from 
the  arm  of  a  Bath  chair,  which  was  drawn 
slowly  along  by  a  servant  out  of  livery,  and, 
whenever  the  lady  who  reclined  in  that 
chair  turned  her  head  towards  the  gentle- 
man, his  face  beamed  with  devotion,  rather 
than  affection.  Strangers  always  said,  "  That 
lady  must  have  been  lovely  in  her  youth  ;" 
even  now,  fragile  and  worn  as  she  was — 
bearing  traces  of  undying  suffering  on  that 
meek  face — an  inexpressible  sweetness  lingered 
in  her  eyes ;  the  softest  and  most  abundant 
hair  (brown,  streaked  with  grey)  shaded  her 
pallid  brow ;  and  a  smile,  which  angels 
might  envy — if   the  feeling    could    exist    in 
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heaven  —  made  itself  a  memory,  when  that 
of  younger  and  handsomer  women  was  for- 
gotten. 

On  the  other  [side,  walked  another 
friend ;  her  hand  also  rested  on  the  chair, 
and  was  ever  and  anon  busied  with  the 
invalid's  shawl  or  veil,  now  throwing  the 
latter  a  little  more  back,  or,  if  the  breeze 
freshened,  doubling  it  over  the  face,  and  even 
holding  it  there. 

Her  own  blue  veil,  more  off  than  on  her 
bonnet,  was  blowing  about,  without  let  or 
hindrance  :  it  was  evident  she  gave  no  thought 
to  how  she  looked,  or  what  anyone  thought  of 
her.  But  she  was  as  watchful  over  her  friend, 
as  a  mother  could  be  over  an  only  child :  a 
quick,  decided  step  harmonized  with  her  firm, 
neat  figure  and  straight  unbending  back. 
Everyone  who  followed  her,  knew  she  was  an 
old  maid ;  everyone  who  met  her,  felt  she  was 
a  woman  of  genius ;  and  either  made  way  with 
a  glance  of  admiration,  or  stared  at  her — each 
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according  to  the  amount  of  reverence  with 
which  he  or  she  were  endowed. 

Is  it  the  *  best '  or  the  '  worst '  of  this 
^  London-on-sea/  that  in  the  course  of  a 
week,  whether  in  season,  or  out  of  season, 
anybody  meets  everybody  there  ?  I  had 
bowed  to  two  or  three  acquaintances  while 
looking  after  my  friends,  when  an  energetic, 
kind-hearted  sort  of  girl  —  apt  to  go  into 
ecstasies  and  extremes,  and  run  after 
any  excitement,  from  a  new  poem  to  a  sing- 
ing mouse — one  of  those  active  natures 
that  perish  for  lack  of  healthful  labour — rushed 
up  to  me,  and,  throwing  herself  on  the  seat, 
exclaimed — 

"  Does  not  that  angelic  Miss  Middleton 
look  better  to-day  ?  1  never  saw  her  so 
charming !  And  of  course,  as  she  looks  better, 
Mr.  Middleton  and  Miss  Lyndsey  are  better ; 
but  can  you  tell  me  why  Miss  Lyndsey  is  so 
entirely  devoted  to  Miss  Middleton  ?  '* 

"  They  are  cousins." 
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^^  Ahl  that  is  no  reason." 

"  They  are  friends. '' 

"  I  doubt  it,"  she  answered,  laughing. 
'^  They  never  backbite  each  other ;  do  tell  me 
why  it  is  ? — you  will  not,  and  you  have  known 
them  ! "  she  continued,  looking  at  me  with 
wondering  eyes — "you  have  known  them  all 
their  lives,  and  they  are  not  young  now.  My 
mother  says  the  year  I  was  born  Helen  Lynd- 
sey  created  quite  a  furore  in  London — she 
was  a  world's  wonder. — People  used  to  stand 
at  windows  to  see  her  pass,  and  go  in  multi- 
tudes to  her  play ;  and  her  portrait  was  in  all 
the  print-shops,  and  her  little  hand  modelled 
and  put  under  glass ;  and  there  was  the 
Lyndsey  hat — mamma  wore  one — white  chip, 
as  deep  before  as  behind,  with  a  wild  rose 
under  the  brim  ;  and  her  songs  were  sung  in 
salons  and  in  the  streets.  And  then  came 
such  a  delightful  mystery,  in  which  Miss 
Middleton  was  wound  up,  because  she  was 
in  love  with  Miss  Lyndsey's  brother — who  was 
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not  her  brother,  but  an  imposter  and  a 
forger,  who  destroyed  himself  in  prison  before 
his  trial — such  a  romantic  story  !  '^ 

I  shuddered  from  head  to  foot !  Even  after 
such  a  lapse  of  years,  to  hear  the  sufferings, 
the  agonies,  of  my  friends — the  self-murder  of 
that  wretched  Marley — spoken  of  by  a  thought- 
less girl  as  a  ^  delightful  mystery ' — a  ^  roman- 
tic  story ' — it  was  more  than  I  could  bear  !  Of 
course  it  had  been  bandied,  in  the  same  manner 
and  with  the  same  feeling,  from  lip  to  lip,  for 
years  and  years  ;  but  with  Florence  and  Helen 
within  twenty  yards  of  us,  and  by  this  im- 
pulsive, thoughtless  girl !  If  her  voice  had 
not  been  soft  and  low,  and  mingled  with  the 
ripple  of  the  sea,  they  might  have  actually 
heard  her ! 

"You  are  not  cold  in  this  warm  sun," 
continued  my  unconscious  tormentor,  **and 
yet  you  shivered.  Mamma  says  that  Miss 
Lyndsey's  play  held  the  stage  the  next  season, 
but  she   seemed   quite    forgotten ;    she    was 
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washed  out  by  a  greater  excitement,  a 
Chinese  mandarin  with  the  longest  tail  that 
ever  came  to  England,  and  the  ladies 
teazed  him  by  pulling  out  the  very  long 
hairs,  which  they  put  into  lockets,  and 
pleased  him  mightily  by  tying  bunches  of  rib- 
band round  it.  Miss  Lyndsey  went  abroad  with 
the  Middletons  to  nurse  Florence,  never  leav- 
ing her  day  or  night.  I  think  it  such  a  pity 
she  should  have  wasted  the  best  years  of 
her  life — in  nursing." 

This  was  more  than  I  could  endure. 

^'  Waste  her  life  V  I  repeated,  indignantly, 
*'  Helen  Lyftdsey  has  sanctified  her  life,  by 
the  holiest  friendship  that  one  woman  ever  felt 
for  another.  Young  lady,  you  do  not  know 
what  you  are  talking  about." 

The  poor  girl  looked  shocked  at  my  vehe- 
mence. 

^^  I  do  not  suppose  I  do — quite,"  she  replied, 
meekly.  *^  I  admire  Miss  Middleton  ;  she  is 
so  gentle  and  sweet,  so  tender  and  charitable, 
and  loveable ;  and  Mr.  Middleton  is  a  grand 
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old  gentleman,  though  he  cares  for  no  one 
but  his  daughter;  and  Miss  Lyndsey,  of 
course,  is  clever  beyond  all  things,  and  what 
she  does  write  now,  mamma  says,  is  invalua- 
ble ;  but  she  is  at  times  very  severe ;  she 
attacks  little  faults  so  bitterly,  that  my  young 
companions  are  dreadfully  afraid  of  her.  I 
was  enlarging  the  other  day — just  embellish- 
ing a  little  anecdote,  and  she  turned  round 
upon  me.'' 

"  As  I  did  just  now  ?'' 

^^  Oh,  that  was  nothing,^'  she  answered, 
although  tears  were  struggling  in  her  eyes, 
'^  but  in  her  blunt,  straightforward  way, 
she  read  me  such  a  bitter  lecture  against 
lying  (as  she — I  do  think — though  she  is  so 
clever — rather  rudely  called  it)  that  I  felt  as  , 
if  I  had  committed  some  great  crime ;  and  I 
wondered  how  a  woman,  so  brave,  and  good 
as  I  know  she  is,  should  take  up  such  violent 
weapons  to  war  against  a  trifle — a  fault — 
which  is,   in  fact,  part  of  society.     For  how 
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could  we  get  on  civilly  and  pleasantly  with 
people,  if  we  did  not  soften,  and  enlarge,  and 
equivocate?  But  she  is  rampant  against  any 
exercise  of  imagination  in  the  intercourse  of 
daily  life.  She  reproached  me  even  for  say- 
ing to  that  very  old  Irish  servant  of  hers,  who 
is  drawn  out  upon  the  beech  every  day  in  a 
Bath  chair,  and  sits  winking  and  blinking  in 
the  sun,  making  faces,  and  counting  his  beads 
— a  most  wonderful  old  man — his  face  is  a 
mass  of  puckers  and  wrinkles ;  and  yet  at 
times  he  lights  up,  and  knows  Miss  Lyndsey's 
step  upon  the  sand,  when  I  could  not  hear  it — 
well,  T  told  hira  he  was  looking  quite  young 
and  handsome;  I  thought  she  would  have 
been  pleased,  but  instead  of  that,  she  gave  me 
another  bitter  lecture !  all  about  truths  and  its 
holiness,  and — but  she  is  mad  on  that  subject, 
positively  mad ! '' 

^*You  must  forgive  her,"  Isaid.  "Those  who 
enter  on  a  crusade  against  falsehood,  not  only 
in  its  giant  form,  but  in  all  its  minute  and  in- 
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sidious  ramifications,  must  be  like  Helen 
Lyndsey,  as  she  now  is,  brave — firm — and  per- 
severing. The  age  is  one  of  deception,  and 
lying  is  its  ready  and  continual  handmaid;  it 
has  become  a  rare  thing  to  meet  and  look  into 
honest  eyes,  to  grasp  the  hand  of  a  friend,  which 
commits  no  fraud  on  friendship  ;  and  to  hear 
a  voice  steady  in  the  truth.  Listen,  dear 
thoughtless  girl !  Helen  Lyndsey  knows  how 
the  untrue  seed  is  sown — she  knows  its  growth 
— she  knows  its  power ;  she  has  been  taught 
its  danger — its  terrible  danger — by  experi- 
ence and  sufiering  !  1  could  tell  the  history 
from  first  to  last." 

"Then  tell  it,"  said  the  young  girl,  "tell 
it,  that  your  experience  may  be  useful  to 
others:  tell  it — as  ^A  Woman's  Story.'" 


THE  END. 
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